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TALAAT PASHA. 


BY THE HON. AUBREY HERBERT, M.P. 


I met Talaat Pasha when he 
first came into power, after 
the Turkish Revolution of 1908, 
and subsequently saw him in 
his days of prosperity and in 
his days of adversity. I knew 
him when he was concentrating 
the entire energies of his strong 
personality on Ottomanising the 
Turkish Empire; and later 
when, after the lesson of the 
Albanian rebellion, he had come 
to the conclusion that the only 
hope for his country was de- 
centralisation and autonomy 
for the provinces like Albania 
and Arabia. 

Some time after the Armis- 
tice, when the Chief Censor 
still sat upon his throne, I 
received a letter from Talaat 
Pasha, in which he declared 
that he was not responsible 
for the Armenian massacres, 
that he could prove it, and 
that he was anxious to do so. 
He said that he believed that 
good relations between Britain 
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and Turkey were essential to the 
welfare of both peoples, and 
he invited me to meet him in 
any neutral country that I 
chose to name. I was startled 
at receiving this letter, and 
took it to a distinguished man 
who is famous for his spotless 
integrity. 

‘*T want you to listen to this 
letter,’ said I, as he ate his 
breakfast, and I translated it 
to him. When I came to the 
signature, the man of spotless 
integrity leapt to his feet as if 
he had been stung. 

“What did you want to 
bring me into this for? 
Couldn’t you have left me out ? 
It’s illegal to correspond with 
the enemy.” told him that 
I wanted the support of his 
excellent reputation ; I wished 
to be in good company when 
I was engaged in doubtful pro- 
ceedings. However, after dis- 
cussing the pros and cons, I 
wrote to Talaat Pasha, saying 
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that I was very glad to hear 
that it was not he who was 
responsible for the Armenian 
massacres, but that I did not 
think any useful purpose could 
be served by our meeting at 
that time. 

In February 1921, Sir Basil 
Thomson asked me to see him 
at Scotland Yard. He invited 
me to go out immediately to 
Germany to meet Talaat Pasha. 
I told Sir Basil that I was 
prepared to go for him, but I 
had no confidence in the bona 
fides of Mr Lloyd George and 
his Government, and I asked 
him to put his request in 
writing, which he did. 

I arrived at the German 
town of Hamm on 26th Feb- 
ruary. It was a miserable 


industrial village, that seemed 
to be inhabited by potential 


suicides. In Germany gene- 
rally, I had the impression that 
one has on a battlefield after 
the battle is over—the effort 
is finished, and the work that 
remains is to bury the dead. 
Talaat sent me an unsigned 
telegram to say that he was 
coming, and arrived at nine 
o’clock that evening. ‘“‘ Ah!” 
he said, “‘how many things 
have happened since we last 
met.”’ He had brought a primi- 
tive dinner with him, which he 
ate in his bedroom, for I had 
dined before he came. 

He had grown much thinner, 
and his good looks were sinis- 
ter; his black hair was turn- 
ing grey; his eyes were very 
bright, glittering while he talked 
like the eyes of a wild animal 
in the dusk. The urbanity of 
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his manners remained the same, 
He was neat and well dressed, 
but obviously poor. 

We discussed our future plans, 
and I said, “ Highness, you 
Turks are very inconsiderate 
in the places you select for me 
to meet you. First the Dar. 
danelles, and now this horrible 
town, Hamm, where you and I 
together are as conspicuous as 
a monument. On the principle 
of hiding a pebble on the beach 
or a flower in the garden, I 
suggest to you that we go 
somewhere else, where we can 
move in crowds.” “ Anything 
you like,” said Talaat. ‘“ We 
will go to Diisseldorf to-mor- 
row.” 

That night he and I were 
both tired, and did not talk 
long. He talked frankly and 
with detachment. He was like 
a man who, after a great catas- 
trophe, sums up his} position, 
speaking of his liabilities with 
a wry smile, and of his assets 
with some complacency. He 
himself had always been against 
the attempted extermination of 
the Armenians ; it was, in any 
case, impossible, and a country 
that adopted such methods cut 
itself off from civilisation. He 
had twice protested against this 
policy, but had been overruled, 
he said, by the Germans. “In 
England you hear only one 
side of the case,” he said. 
“Now, I don’t know what 18 
happening in Ireland, and I! 
don’t believe all I hear, but 
you are certainly doing some 
very stiff things to the Sinn 
Feiners ; and, after all, what 
is your Irish problem to ours 
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of Armenia? Can any nation 
go through a war and acquiesce 
when it is stabbed in the back ? 
What would you have done if 
you had had Sinn Fein en- 
claves all over England, fight- 
ing you during the war?” He 
said that he was in favour of 
granting autonomy to minori- 
ties in the most extended form, 
and would gladly consider any 
proposition that was made to 
him. 

“You remember,” he said, 
“vears ago, I asked you to go 
to Lord Milner and beg him 
to become Governor-General of 
Armenia. I knew that we had 
either to reform ourselves or 
to perish, and I knew that we 
were incapable of reforming our- 
selves when every man’s hand 
was against us, and all the 
world was waiting to exploit 
our country. But your Govern- 


ment, rightly or wrongly, had 
decided upon a Russian policy, 
and would lend no official sup- 
port to Englishmen entering 
Turkish service, or, indeed, do 
anything that was disliked by 


St Petersburg. You English 
cannot divest yourselves of re- 
sponsibility in this matter. We 
Young Turks practically offered 
Turkey to you, and you refused 
us. One undoubted conse- 
quence has been the ruin of 
the Christian minorities, whom 
your Prime Minister has in- 
sisted on treating as your allies. 
If the Greeks and the Armenians 
are your allies when we are at 
War with you, you cannot ex- 
pect our Turkish Government 
to treat them as friends.” 

The next morning we left 
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for Diisseldorf. As we walked 
to the station, I asked him 
whether he did not think that 
power was the dearest thing 
on earth to men. He answered 
that it was the dearest thing 
that he had known, and that 
nothing compared with it ; but 
that one could have too much 
of a good thing, and that he 
was not anxious to be tried in 
the future as he had been in 
the past. He was very anxious 
for a settlement, and he was 
well placed to arrange a settle- 
ment, for he was in touch with 
Mustapha Kemal, and indeed 
all those in authority in Turkey. 

We took an empty second- 
class compartment, but as we 
left the station a German 
engineer entered our carriage. 
Talaat said, in Turkish, to me, 
“We cannot talk French in 
Germany ; it is too unpopular, 
and I do not know English. 
We had therefore better talk 
Turkish.” To this I answered, 
“As you like, although my 
Turkish is rusty.” 

The German engineer, who 
was intelligent and bloodthirsty, 
interrupted politely, ‘‘ Was fiir 
eine Sprache sprechen Sie? ” 
(What language are you talk- 
ing?) ‘‘ Turkisch,” said Talaat, 
and for some time we all three 
talked bad German, which he 
occasionally translated, for my 
benefit, into Turkish. 

Then Talaat said to me, 
speaking in Turkish, “ A curi- 
ous thing has happened. This 
German believes that you also 
are a Turk, as he hears you 
talk Turkish to me. Now, for 
the first time, you are going to 
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hear the whole truth about the 
Allies and your own country.” 
I said to Talaat, “‘ Please do 
not lead him on, for if he 
attacks my country, I shall 
answer him.” Talaat’s reply 
was, ‘‘ This conversation is go- 
ing to be extremely interesting 
for me.” 

The German, answering Ta- 
laat’s skilful questions, said 
that he believed the Eng- 
lish were the cleverest people 
in Europe and the easiest to 
deal with, and that England 
and Germany could come to 
terms without difficulty, for, 
although they were rivals, they 
had many common interests. 
It was a different matter when 
he spoke of the French. He 
spoke of France with unmeas- 
ured and immeasurable bitter- 
ness. “‘ Fighting, conquering, 


and being beaten Germans un- 
derstand,” said he ; ‘“‘ we would 
be hypocrites to pretend any- 


thing else. We have been 
beaten, and we accept our de- 
feat. Essen was the pride of 
our country; it made guns, 
it was the strength of Ger- 
many; now we must make 
sewing-machines instead of ma- 
chine-guns. What we do not 
understand is all this sancti- 
monious talk to which we are 
being subjected in our humilia- 
tion. Let conquerors dictate 
their terms as conquerors; do 
not let them pretend that: there 
is civilisation or Christianity 
behind them when they inflict 
such terms upon us.” 

He had the Teutonic instinct 
of the showman which we 
share. He was almost passion- 
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ately anxious that Talaat and 
I should see Frau Krupp’s villa 
outside Essen, and realise her 
many virtues. Not even the 
Bolshevists had attacked her 
when they were in power, he 
told us, and she was a simple 
kindly German woman. Talaat 
Pasha made caustic comments 
in Turkish. 

The German engineer had 
been to Russia. “ Petrograd 
is a very sad place now,” said 
he. “It always was a sad 
place,” replied Talaat. “The 
Russian is a kind man; he is 
a brute when he is in a crowd. 
Bolshevism is the essence of 
the Russian crowd.” 

At Essen the German engineer 
got out, with cordial farewells 
to his Turkish ally, mixed with 
a great blast of invective against 
the French. ‘“ We are beaten, 
utterly beaten,’’ said he ; “ but 
you cannot keep a nation such 
as ours down for ever. We 
will never forget the French 
insults, and the black troops, 
and the time will come when 
our children, or our grand- 
children, will march into France, 
and we will finish with the 
French once and for all. I 
shall not see it, but I am happy 
in the knowledge that it will 
come to pass.” 

I had other opportunities of 
hearing the conversation of 
Germans, and I do not believe 
that this engineer was excep- 
tional. I had never seen such 
hatred in the war: it was 80 
savage that one felt it like a 
concrete thing. 

For the next two days the 
ex-Grand Vizier and I had 
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many conversations, which were 
sometimes reminiscent and de- 
sultory, and at other times very 
much to the point for the pur- 
pose of the memorandum I was 
to write for Sir Basil Thomson ; 
and I have thought it best to 
divide our conversations into 
two parts—firstly, his war mem- 
ories and generalisations ; and 
secondly, his sketch of an 
Anglo-Turkish agreement, with 
the advantages that it would 
bring to both countries. 
“Rightly or wrongly,” said 
Talaat Pasha, ‘‘ you made 
friends with Russia: that was 
your policy at home, and that 
was your policy at the Embassy 
in Constantinople. I liked Sir 
Gerard Lowther; he was an 
English gentleman, and I sup- 
pose he carried out his orders ; 
but never, I think, in the his- 
tory of the world, did one 
Power have such a command- 
ing position and so obsess an- 
other as did Great Britain 
Turkey when we made our 
revolution. For if we leaders 
liked you, the people adored 
you; they took the horses out 
of your Ambassador’s carriage 
and they pulled it up to the 
Embassy. That was a very 
little thing, a small symbol ; 
they would have let it go over 
their bodies if he had wished 
it. There was nothing in those 
days which we would not have 
given if you had asked it of 
us. But you wanted nothing 
of us, and gratitude cannot live 
on air. The Ambassador was 
cold; Fitzmaurice was hostile ; 
we had to find means to live. 
But even after our estrange- 
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ment, we still tried to regain 
your friendship. We accepted 
Kiamil, our determined oppon- 
ent, as Grand Vizier, to please 
you. It did not please you— 
nothing that we could do 
pleased you. You drove us 
into the arms of Germany. 
We had no alternative: any- 
thing else was political death 
and partition.” 

I asked him at what point 
friendly relations between our- 
selves and Turkey became im- 
possible. He said, at the time 
when Mr Asquith made his 
speech on the question of 
Adrianople. Sir E. Grey saw 
Tewfik Pasha; he and Mr 
Asquith both said the same 
thing, publicly and privately. 
** Tf the Turks go to Adrianople, 
they must take the conse- 
quences.” 

Talaat continued: “I went 
to the Turkish Cabinet, and 
said, ‘This is bluff; neither 
Russia, France, nor England 
are prepared to do anything. 
I resign now. You can con- 
tinue, but I shall go down to 
the Chamber, and will tell them 
why I have resigned, and you 
will fall.’ Meanwhile troops 
marched on Adrianople, and 
British prestige received a great 
blow, as no penalty followed.” 

He then talked about the 
war, and his own experiences 
in it. He said that in his 
opinion soldiers were the salt 
of the earth, but that they 
were often stupid people. He 
himself had been present when 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty had 
been signed. Czernin was also 
there, but they had been beaten 
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by Ludendorff and Hoffmann. 
Ludendorff counted for every- 
thing, the Kaiser for very little. 
Talaat Pasha said that once 
Count Czernin had shouted in 
a burst of passion, ‘‘ By God, 
if I ever have a reincarnation 
I shall be born a British sub- 
ject, even if I have to be born 
black.” “Ah,” said Talaat, 
“TIT do not know if he would 
say that now. It is sad for 
you; you have lost a great 
deal of your prestige.” 

Talaat went to Bukharest, 
but would not sign the Treaty. 
He broke off relations with the 
Germans over the question of 
the Dobrudja. He said that 
this action of his was supposed 
to be responsible for the fall 
of Radislavoff, whose place was 
taken by Malinoff. 

I asked him what had been 
their relations with the Germans 
during the war. He laughed 
and said, “ Détestable.” He 
said that what the Turks had 
wished for was not a war that 
should end war, but a war 
without a decisive victory on 
either side. If we won, as we 
had won, it meant the parti- 
tion of Turkey. If, on the 
other hand, Germany won, it 
meant the enslavement of 
Turkey. On one _ occasion 
a Q.M.G. arrangement had 
been come to between the 
Turks and the Germans with- 
out his knowledge. He found 
himself completely handcuffed 
by the Germans, and said to 
the Council of Ministers, ‘I 

often wondered why the Eng- 
lish wanted to fight the Ger- 
mans, but now I know.” 
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He talked at length of the 
end of the war. He had been 
on a mission in Europe, where 
he had seen the kings, the 
military leaders, and the poli- 
ticians. His account was dra- 
matic. He had seen the Em- 
peror Charles, who was, he said, 
“bon enfant ”’ in Austria. The 
Emperor, he said, wanted peace, 
in order to enjoy his Empire, 
and for his Empire’s sake ; the 
continuation of war would be 
the end of Austria. He saw 
Hindenburg, who said that the 
time for making peace was 
over-ripe. He talked with the 
Kaiser. ‘‘ Quand le Kaiser m’a 
vu, il a crié, ‘ Eh bien, Talaat, 
si c’est la trahison de vouloir 
la paix, moi aussi je suis traitre. 
Je veux la paix.’” He re- 
turned to Turkey with Tewfik 
Pasha, whose son was Talaat’s 
military secretary. On the way 
they received a telegram invit- 
ing them to the palace at Sofia 
for an audience with the Tsar 
Ferdinand. Then came al- 
other telegram cancelling the 
first, and saying that there 
would be a reception at the 
station for them. Tewfik Pasha 
was inclined to be affronted, 
but Talaat told him that the 
Tsar Ferdinand was “‘un homme 
trés rusé,” and would not have 
changed the programme with- 
out a very good reason. 

There were enormous crowds 
at the station at Sofia. “ Moi 
j'ai apergu tout de suite que 
quelque chose s’était passé. 
Malinoff came up to Talaat and 
said, “It is finished. The 11th 
Division have broken; Bul- 
garia is done, and we have 
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sued for an armistice.” Talaat 
replied, “You are wrong to 
have done this; we should all 
have asked for an armistice 
together. What terms shall we 
be given now ? ” 

He went to see King Fer- 
dinand. That monarch talked 
to him only of the character of 
the new Sultan, and Turkish 
politics. He avoided immediate 
political issues. Talaat grew 
restive, and interrupted. ‘‘ Your 
Majesty, I have had an hour’s 
talk with Malinoff, and I know 
what has happened. What are 
you going to do now?” King 
Ferdinand, he said, threw out 
his arms in a gesture of despair. 

Prince Boris, said Talaat, had 
great charm, but he did not 
believe that he took the defeat 
very much to heart. He showed 
no sorrow, and in the ex-Grand 
Vizier’s opinion he was as much 
in favour of peace as was the 
Emperor Charles, though pos- 
sibly for different reasons. 

Tewfik and Talaat pursued 
their journey to Constantinople, 
where Talaat Pasha laid his 
resignation before the Sultan, 
who refused to accept it. Ta- 
laat said to the Sultan, “ It is 
essential for your Government 
to have some one else to talk 
to the victors. They do not 
like me: my personality is 
disagreeable to them. Choose 
Rahmy ; they will be glad to 
have discussions with him.” 
Talaat’s advice was not taken, 
but he was allowed to resign. 

He spoke with angry indig- 
nation of the imprisonment of 
Eyub Sabri, his friend, and of 
Rahmy Pasha and other Turks 
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who were our prisoners in 
Malta. By what right, he 
asked, were these men—many 
of whom had been against the 
war, and were pro-British— 
seized during the Armistice and 
imprisoned for two years with- 
out a trial? No other country 
had been treated like that. 
“Tt is only to us poor Turks, 
to whom you are always preach- 
ing principles, that you behave 
like that,” said Talaat Pasha. 

Khairy Effendi, formerly 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, had been in 
the Government that had de- 
clared war upon us. He was 
liberated, while others, who had 
opposed the war, were held 
prisoners. It was possible that 
Rahmy Pasha had been im- 
prisoned in Malta because of 
the expulsion of the Greeks, 
but as a matter of fact Rahmy 
had vehemently opposed this 
measure. He knew that the 
littoral Greeks (Greeks on the 
coast) would give the Allies 
what assistance they could, but 
he thought their help would 
be insignificant; and he be- 
lieved that if they were ex- 
pelled, it might very easily 
bring King Constantine and the 
Greeks into the war against 
Turkey. But the Germans had 
insisted, and neither Talaat 
nor Rahmy felt that they 
could be “plus royaliste que 
le roi.” 

Rahmy had treated the Eng- 
lish throughout the war with 
a friendship that was more than 
consideration. He asked me 
if Rahmy had not been offi- 
cially thanked by our Minister 
in Athens, Sir Francis Eliot, 
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for his kindness to our people. 
I answered that all he said was 
true, and made Englishmen 
like myself very heartily 
ashamed. Our Government was 
sent to us as an affliction from 
God. 

The ex-Grand Vizier talked 
much about himself. He said 
that he was born a rebel, and 
that when he was young he 
had read much French litera- 
ture, which added an extra 
varnish to his mutinous soul. 
The condition of Turkey was 
enough to make any one, with 
a spark of manhood in him, 
fierce. Talaat came across the 
infamous Fehim, Chief Con- 
stable of Constantinople, whose 
amiable habit it was to seize 
any woman who caught his 
fancy, forcing her husband to 
play some version of the part 
of Uriah. 

I asked him if he thought 
the spies of Abdul Hamid very 
efficient. ‘No, not very,” said 
he. ‘“‘ Mine were fairly good, 
I think ; but, then, I had much 
to appeal to with my people, 
and also I used your English 
system.” ‘“ What?” said I. 
“Well,” he said, ‘we were 
told that the noble youths of 
England offered their service 
gratis to the secret police. Was 
not that true ? ” 

I remembered how I had 
found myself in Turkey some 
ten years before, when the 
Committee had fallen from 
power, and when the position 
was extremely precarious, and 
as I had been friendly with 
Talaat in the days of his great- 
ness, I went to see him in 


Constantinople in the day of 
his defeat. We were in the 
office of the Committee of 
Union and Progress, and ag 
he and Djemal Pasha and I 
were passing through a dark 
hall, a man stepped out from 
the shadows, holding some- 
thing to Talaat’s chest. I 
imagined that it was an at- 
tempt at assassination; it 
turned out, however, to be 
only a petition. 

As we drove through the 
streets of Stamboul in a car- 
riage, I asked him if he was 
afraid of being murdered. He 
answered me that life was so 
hard that, if one had to fear 
death also, the burden would 
be too heavy to bear. On this 
occasion I repeated my ques- 
tion, and asked him if assassin- 
ation was often in his mind. 
He said that he never thought 
of it. Why should any one 
dislike him? I said that Ar- 
menians might very well desire 
vengeance, after all that had 
been written about him in the 
papers. He brushed this aside. 

He made a number of in- 
quiries about old friends, and 
asked warmly after Louis Malet. 
Speaking of Enver, I said I 
liked him, and thought him 
modest, but not at all clever. 
“No,” he said, “you could 
not call him clever, though he 
is a brave man and patriotic.” 

He spoke of his own family ; 
he was living with his wife in 
Berlin, he said, and, like most 
people, he had been selling all 
that was available; but he 
looked forward to a swift end- 
ing of these troubles. England 
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and Turkey would soon be on 
terms of friendship. 

Next morning, he told me 
that good news had come from 
England. Bekir Sami Bey had 
been invited to tea with the 
Prime Minister. They had, he 
believed, agreed upon the au- 
tonomy of Armenia, where the 
majorities were recognised, and 
to an inquiry in Thrace and 
Smyrna. 

“Now,” said the ex-Grand 
Vizier, ‘let me make a sum- 
mary of my proposals to you, 
which amount to an Anglo- 
Turkish alliance. Though I 
am not in power at the present 
moment, you will find that 
these proposals are acceptable 
to those who are, and their 
acceptance will bring peace to 
you as well as to us. 

“Let us realise the present 
complicated position,’ said he. 
“My thesis is, that there is 
only one civilisation in the 
world, and that if Turkey is 
to be saved, she must be joined 
to civilisation. Before the war, 
I was anxious that England 
should be her teacher; you 
will remember that, and my 
proposals about Lord Milner. 
Well, England refused, and the 
war came; then, quite frankly, 
I looked to Germany in victory 
to do what we had once hoped 
for from England. For I be- 
lieved that Germany would win 
the war. In that belief we 
signed a treaty with Germany 
one month before war was 
declared. Germany has not 
won; we have all been de- 
feated. 

“ The house that we had has 
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been burnt to the ground, but 
that house was badly built; 
it was full of draughts, and it 
was not sanitary. We still 
possess the site upon which it 
stood. Our geography is a 
fortress to us—a very strong 
fortress. Our mountains are 
the strongest of our forces. 
You cannot pursue us into the 
mountains of Asia ; and stretch- 
ing back into Central Asia are 
six republics, composed of men 
of our blood, cousins, if not 
brothers, and united now by 
the bond of misfortune. I will 
speak of that later. Then, too, 
the war forced us to cut our 
losses, and that is an advan- 
tage. We shall be no more 
troubled by the rebellions of 
the Albanians, the Macedonians, 
and the Arabs,” said the ex- 
Grand Vizier. 

He elaborated the situation. 
The urgent need of Turkey 
was to be helped, and for this 
help he and his friends looked 
eagerly to Great Britain. But 
the Turks would not accept 
help at the price of financial 
or military servitude. Mr Lloyd 
George, in his opinion, had be- 
lieved that Turkey could be 
destroyed, and had been per- 
suaded that this was the case 
by his Greek friends, Venizelos 
and Sir Basil Zaharoff. Mr 
Lloyd George was wrong. Ta- 
laat did not wish to exaggerate 
the strength of Turkey, but he 
thought that England ought 
not to underrate it. If there 
was not a unity of ideas be- 
tween Angora and Constanti- 
nople, there was, at any rate, 
unity of ideals. 
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** Now,” he said, when again 
speaking of the six Red re- 
publics, “they are red, but 
not deep red. They are Mos- 
lem populations, and are natu- 
rally influenced by all that 
Turkey does, and they are 
affected by all that Turkey 
suffers. Bokhara is a potential 
force; there are latent possi- 
bilities to be developed there 
for good or for evil. At the 
present moment,” Talaat Pasha 
continued, “‘ Turkey is at war 
with England, and we are en- 
gaged in propaganda through- 
out the East, and inciting 
India, though not very effectu- 
ally. Turkey is, in fact, pur- 
suing a policy of enlisting as 
many people as she can against 
Great Britain, and undertaking 
all possible reprisals open to 
her.” 

It was, he admitted, an in- 
effective reply to the French 
policy of conscription of native 
races in Africa, and it was a 
pity that this policy of Turkish 
propaganda had not been begun 
earlier, and had not been better 
organised. 

“It is not a grand policy,” 
he said. “No grander than 
yours has been, Yours was a 
violation of the Armistice, and 
ours was the best that we could 
do.” He said it was a “jeu 
de gamin,” and compared it to 
cutting telegraph wires. That 
might do very little damage, 
but, on the other hand, it 
might do a great deal of harm. 

“Turkey,” he said, “is a 
Power, and, do what you will, 
she will remain a Power. There 
is, at the present moment, 
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only a political hatred of Great 
Britain in Turkey.” He would 
go so far as to say that there 
was more hostility to us 
amongst the Arabs and the 
Hindus than amongst the 
Turks. The Crimea, although 
it happened long ago, was not 
forgotten; the Dardanelles 
would not weigh in the balance 
against it. England had often 
intervened on behalf of the 
Turks, and they were a grate- 
ful people. He could not pre- 
tend to know the Indian ques- 
tion, but he did not believe 
that there was any real hatred 
of us in India. 

He discussed Bolshevism with 
acute dislike. He said it might 
suit Russia; it could not suit 
the rest of the world. The 
human race could not change, 
or, at any rate, not to that 
extent, outside Russia. It 
could not accept such a lunatic 
system. “ But,” he continued, 
“as the Russians chose to go 
in for Bolshevism, that is their 
business. There is no danger 
to Turkey in it now; nor do 
I consider that it is a peril to 
England, as long as it re- 
mains in its own borders, and 
with propaganda for its only 
weapon.” 

There were many of his 
countrymen who hoped that 
Bolshevism would boil over 
the Russian border, and go 
foaming into Europe, foresee- 
ing salvation to Asia in 4 
general European catastrophe. 
He was not one of those. He 
did not want a safety that 
came from ruins. He pre 
ferred to see an ordered Europe, 
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and a peaceful Turkey helped 
by Great Britain. But he 
would refuse to join an anti- 
Bolshevist alliance at the pres- 
ent moment, when his country 
was at war. 

Men, said the ex-Grand Vizier, 
were Bolshevik by conviction, 
by policy, or by interest. He 
might be the last; he was 
certainly not the first. An 
alliance with the Bolshevists 
was purely a matter of ex- 
pediency. You might say it 
was a double-edged sword, but 
its edge, as far as the enemies 
of Turkey were concerned, was 
sharp, and its dangerous edge 
to Turkey was very blunt. 
The Turk and the Bolshevik 
had nothing in common but a 
temporary alliance, a conveni- 
ence from the point of view of 
Russia that answered a need 
from the point of view of 
Turkey. 

He had not been to Moscow 
recently, nor had he seen Lenin, 
but he had seen Trotsky at 
Brest-Litovsk, and had a poor 
opinion of him. ‘Trotsky, he 
thought, like the majority of 
the Russian Jews, was a de- 
generate. 

He told me that Enver was 
at the moment in Moscow, for 
the same reason that he, Talaat, 
might have been there, not 
through any liking of Bolshe- 
vism. Enver, he said, was 
colourless, as far as policy was 
Concerned. He was doing the 
best in his power for his 
country, 

Halil Pasha (whom I had 
last seen between Sanayat and 
Kut on the day that Towns- 
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hend surrendered) was also in 
Moscow. He was an exception, 
and had a penchant towards 
communism. Djemal Pasha 
was engaged in propaganda 
against Great Britain in Turke- 
stan. 

He spoke of the natural 
antagonism between the prin- 
ciples of Bolshevism and Islam : 
fire and water were not more 
different. I asked him what 
part pan-Islam was likely to 
play in the future, and he ex- 
pressed the Nationalist, or the 
Young Turks’ point of view. 
Islam, he said, in itself is a 
grand religion, and though it 
was preached in the desert, it 
is still compatible with civilisa- 
tion, and can be adapted to 
modern needs. But, in com- 
mon with all other religions, 
it can swiftly become intolerant 
in the hearts of fanatics. By 
their actions the Young Turks 
had shown that they did not 
mean to use pan-Islam as a 
weapon. That had been the 
policy of Abdul Hamid, but 
it was a short-sighted policy, 
because in the end it could not 
succeed, and meant war be- 
tween Islam and the rest of 
the world, and that could 
have no other result for Islam 
as a creed than fanaticism and 
barbarism. 

The deeds of the Young 
Turks were a proof that they 
did not favour pan-Islam. Had 
they not incurred the greatest 
unpopularity by putting the 
rayah (native Christian) on a 
level with the Moslem? There 
were other features of their 
policy that gave offence— 
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amongst them their intention 
to abolish polygamy. His party 
had deliberately adopted the 
milder and less fanatical creed 
which was useless as a fiery 
torch. 

He spoke of the Caliphate 
question, using the usual argu- 
ments, and again wondered 
what demon of madness had 
taken possession of the British 
Government. If the question 
of the Caliphate was satis- 
factorily settled, a big step 
would be taken to restore our 
popularity among the Indians. 
I said it was always more easy 
to raise a storm than to allay 
it; and I asked him if there 
was any Turk with sufficient 
prestige to calm the Indian 
agitation, if such a course was 
ever desired by Great Britain. 
He said that the trouble in 
India would cease automatic- 
ally when we entered into 
friendly relations with Turkey. 
We could send any Turk to 
India whom we pleased. He 
laughed, and added, “It is 
very unlikely that your Gov- 
ernment would trust me. But 
if they did, I would guarantee 
to do my best.” 

I asked him if he thought 
it likely that the pan-Turanian 
movement would develop. He 
answered that the events of 
the last years had given all 
those who were related a closer 
sense of kinship. Often men 
only remembered a poor brother 
when they themselves became 
poor, but he saw no future in 
our lives for Turanianism, 
though Asiatics were drawing 
closer to each other. 
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He said that he had written 
@ memorandum on the Ar- 
menian massacres which he 
was very anxious that British 
statesmen should read. Early 
in the war, in 1915, the Arme- 
nians had organised an army, 
and had attacked the Turks, 
who were then fighting the 
Russians. Three Armenian 
deputies had taken an active 
part; the alleged massacres 
of Moslems had taken place, 
accompanied by atrocities on 
women and children. He had 
twice opposed enforced migra- 
tion, and he had been the 
author of an inquiry which 
resulted in the execution of a 
number of guilty Kurds and 
Turks. 

He and his friends were will- 
ing to consider sympathetically 
any proposition for Armenian 
autonomy. But facts must be 
faced. Even if all the Armenians 
who had been driven into the 
Caucasus were to return, they 
would represent only a small 
fraction of the population, who 
are mainly non-Armenian. He 
himself favoured the rights of 
minorities in its most extended 
form. After President Wilson’s 
speeches, and in the present 
state of the world, opposition 
to this principle was folly. Ii 
Great Britain came to an all- 
cable agreement with Turkey, 
she would be in the position 
to do what she liked with re- 
gard to Armenia. The first, 
and most practical, step would 
be the organisation of an effi- 
cient gendarmerie to pacify 
and create order in that coun- 


try. 
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His references to Egypt were 
casual. He said that he had 
made a speech to the Egyptian 
students in Berlin on the 
Milner concessions, when he 
quoted a Spanish proverb, 
“Make all you are offered, then 
ask for more.” This, however, 
had made the extremists, who 
wanted everything at once, 
angry. Something, said Talaat, 
must be done for Egypt. The 
British difficulty was that we 
had promised so much and 
such contradictory things, and 
had done very little. 

He thought that we had 
serious trouble ahead of us in 
Mesopotamia, though we could, 
of course, lessen our difficulties 
by retiring to the province of 
Basra. He saw no strong 
native ruler for Mesopotamia. 
He said, ‘“‘ You English seem 
to think that these Arabs re- 
spect their countrymen because 
they are descended from the 
Prophet. Not a bit of it; it 
is Only we Turks who do that, 
and we do it because we know 
them so little. For us they 
have the glamour of their de- 
scent and their holy places, but 
to each other they are only 
beggars, differing in the degrees 
of their poverty.” 

He spoke with respect of the 
Emir Feisul, and said definitely 
that it was quite certain that 
Tenewed good relations would 
come about between the Turks 
and the Arabs. 

Talaat Pasha spoke with 
more emphasis and fire of 
Greece than of any other ques- 
tion, Greece had no title to 
Smyrna. To give Smyrna to 
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Greece was in contradiction to 
all that we had promised, and 
was a reward to her for the 
massacres that had taken place 
there. Smyrna was Turkish, 
and must remain Turkish. He 
rejected a compromise which 
I suggested, but without vio- 
lence. ‘No, no,” he said; 
“you must give us back Smyr- 
na, and peace will be restored, 
and when peace is restored all 
the resources of Asia Minor 
will be at the disposal of Great 
Britain. Asia Minor is a rich 
land, crying aloud for develop- 
ment, and the only serious 
condition that we will ask you, 
excluding your friendship, is 
recognition of our indepen- 
dence. The other details can 
easily be arranged, There is, 
of course, the question of the 
islands. If we are ever going 
to have peace, steps must be 
taken to see that the islands 
immediately adjacent to the 
mainland are not made a sanc- 
tuary for Greek comitadjis. I 
asked him if a compromise 
could not be arrived at with 
regard to Thrace, and he an- 
swered that no compromise 
was possible with regard to 
Eastern Thrace, for Constanti- 
nople could never rest in security 
under the guns of her enemies. 

He was, however, quite ready 
to agree to the international- 
isation or to the neutralisation 
of the Straits. He looked upon 
the occupation of the Darda- 
nelles by the Greeks as provo- 
cative, and wished to bring it 
to an end. When Russia was 
out of action, he said, the ques- 
tion of the Dardanelles had 
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almost ceased to exist. He 
had lately been approached by 
a Greek official, whose name he 
gave me, on the question of 
coming to an understanding. 
But the time was not ripe. 
The Greeks said that Mustapha 
Kemal was bluffing. Very well ; 
let them prove that by the 
force of arms. I asked him 
what he thought would happen 
in the Balkans. He replied 
that he had been informed that 
a rising amongst the foreign 
population in Serbia was likely 
to take place in the spring, but 
he was not sure how reliable 
the information was, nor how 
formidable the insurrection was 
likely to prove.t He thought 


that ultimately Serbia and Bul- 
garia would be driven into an 
alliance. Very intelligent Greek 
diplomacy would be required 


if that country was to be 
saved. The hatred against her 
in Bulgaria was undying; and 
Serbia could never be satisfied 
until she reached the sea, 
through Salonica. Greece had 
enemies everywhere, and her 
friends were neutral. She had 
also incurred the jealousy of 
Italy. He thought that Italian 
policy had been remarkably 
clever, and that Italy had sur- 
mounted the worst of her diffi- 
culties. Her sympathy to Tur- 
key would repay her. 

The ex-Grand Vizier then 
talked of Europe generally, but 
asked me to respect certain 
confidences of his. It was 
evident from his conversation 
that he and the Turks of 
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Angora were in close touch 
with the big forces of the 
moment, and with all the 
chief European Governments, 
except that of Great Britain. 
He said he thought the Irish 
situation had been badly han- 
dled. It was the first time in 
our own days that we had had 
to deal with a question of that 
kind, and we had made crude 
mistakes. He had seen some 
of the Sinn Feiners in Germany, 
but had a poor opinion of them. 
He thought that the position 
in Germany itself was danger- 
ous, and he believed that the 
French were determined to go 
into Germany, though he did 
not think that such an action 
would bring them any nearer 
to getting their money. A 
French invasion of Germany 
would drive the Germans to 
join hands with the Bolshe- 
vists. Relief might then come 
to Turkey through European 
chaos, but, as he had said 
before, he hoped for relief 
through other channels. 

I asked Talaat Pasha if his 
views were right or left, and 
he answered that he was liberal, 
but would not admit to any 
political colour, saying that 
politics changed, and _ that 
patriotism was constant. 

“Now,” said Talaat Pasha, 
“T have put all my cards on 
the table, and I hope you will 
be able to persuade your Gov- 
ernment of these facts, which, 
after all, can easily be proved. 
We are ready to make great 
concessions to achieve our ob- 





1 This did not happen. 
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ject, which is peace and friend- 
ship with England. I do not 
want power nor office; I 
speak for myself, but I am in 
the centre of things. Mustapha 
Kemal in Angora will not be 
in disagreement with me; and 
Bekir Sami Bey is saying in 
London to-day what I am say- 
ing in Diisseldorf to you. His 
propositions have been favour- 
ably considered; the Allied 
Governments propose to have 
an inquiry into the question 
of Smyrna and of Thrace. The 
Armenian question is on the 
way to being settled. Bekir 
Sami has had friendly discus- 
sions with Mr Lloyd George 
at Downing Street, and now 
I have said all I have to say. 
If the British Government de- 
sire it, peace can be obtained 
immediately, and with it the 
development of Asia Minor. 
You can never achieve the 
partition of Turkey. England 
and Turkey are not industrial 
rivals, but customers, who de- 
pend upon each other, and 
surely it is better for customers 
to be friends.” 

I said good-bye to Talaat 
Pasha, and we went our dif- 
ferent ways. I returned to 
London, where I saw Bekir 
Sami Bey several times. He 
was a straight man and a 
gentleman, who was ready to 
80 to the limit of concession to 
obtain peace and British friend- 
ship. His proposals, which did 
hot materially differ from those 
of Talaat Pasha, like many 
other things of that time, were 
discreetly broadcasted, it was 
said, from Downing Street, and 
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became known to the Bolshev- 
ists, who demanded Bekir Sami 
Bey’s head upon a charger, and 
duly received it. 

The Greeks advanced trium- 
phantly during the Eastern 
Armistice. Negotiations broke 
down, and war raged again in 
Asia Minor, and so things con- 
tinued for a year. The Foreign 
Office was ignored, and the 
Eastern policy of No. 10 Down- 
ing Street remained a mixture 
of frivolity and fanaticism, until 
Mr Lloyd George effectively 
combined them in his speech 
of 4th August 1922. That 
fervent oration was sent out 
as an Army Order to the un- 
happy Greek troops, whom it 
hurried to their doom. For the 
sake of the Greeks and Turks, 
and, indeed, our own reputa- 
tion, it is a pity that Talaat 
Pasha was not able to have his 
way and to achieve peace. 
But if the revolver of the 
murderer had spared him, it 
is not likely that he, or indeed 
any other man, would have 
been able to convince Mr Lloyd 
George of the truth of facts. 
They might as easily have per- 
suaded Sir Basil Zaharoff. 

Talaat returned to Berlin, 
where he was immediately mur- 
dered by a Persian Armenian. 
He died hated, indeed exe- 
crated, as few men have been 
in their generation. He may 
have been all that he was 
painted—I cannot say. I know 
that he had rare power and 
attraction. I do not know 
whether he was responsible or 
not for the Armenian massa- 
cres. All I know is that he was 
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fearless ; and any one who, like 
myself, only knew him super- 
ficially, found him to be kindly 
and with a singular charm. 

So died Talaat Pasha, the 
Young Turk, and, I incline to 
think, the genius of that move- 
ment. But, Young Turk leader 
though he was, he still had 
much of the old Turk in him. 
He was not envenomed against 
England by the protracted per- 
secution of Mr Lloyd George. 
Is what Talaat Pasha proposed 
to me, what Bekir Sami Bey 
suggested in London, and the 
peace terms that Ali Fethi Bey 
brought fruitlessly to deaf ears 
in London in 1922, still open 
to us to-day, or is the chasm 
that separates us from Turkey 
and from Islam unbridgeable ? 
I think not. Our interests lie 
together, and whatever the 


reason may be, it is a fact that 
the Turk and the Englishman, 
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in nine cases out of ten, get on 
with each other and like each 
other. We have been left the 
heirs of the incompetency of 
Mr Lloyd George and his Gov- 
ernment, and the Turks have 
inherited the legacy of hatred 
that recent years have be- 
queathed to them. But the 
Turks have a proverb, which 
those Englishmen who were 
sent out between the lines on 
the various occasions when an 
armistice was proclaimed dur- 
ing the war often heard. It 
became familiar to them be- 
tween mounds of Turkish and 
British dead—‘ Eski dost Dush- 
man olmaz” (an old friend 
cannot be an enemy). If we 
can convince the Turks that 
we have a similar sentiment 
here, the memory of recent 
quarrels may be forgotten in 
the recollection of a more an- 
cient understanding. 
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I SUPPOSE we have all skele- 
tons in our cupboards: ours 
isa yacht. It is a much more 
inconvenient kind than most, 
for it won’t fit into the ordinary 
or family cupboard, and we 
have to hire one to fit it in a 
yacht-builder’s yard. There is 
no use suggesting to Jack to 
sell her by persuading him that 
a newer or smaller boat would 
suit us better. He would plac- 
idly agree, as he would to the 
idea that a newer and younger 
wife would also be an improve- 
ment, but it would bring him 
no nearer selling the one than 
divorcing the other. So there 
she is, either eating her bow- 
sprit off at considerable expense 
to us, or else being in commis- 
sion and ruining us completely. 
I do not call ourselves the New 
Poor, because we were poor 
before, but of that kind of 
Poorness that overspends its 
income and yet somehow comes 
right in the end ; now we can- 
not even afford to overspend ! 
And, of course, hide it as we 
may, every one seems to know 
we Own a yacht, and so think 
we can afford lots of things 
that we cannot. 

Last year we suddenly de- 
cided to make a virtue of neces- 
sity, a pet of our skeleton, and 
have it out and play with it 
Ourselves, even if we could not 
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afford all the conventional at- 
tributes of clanking chains and 
mysterious lights, or But 
let me disentangle myself from 
this metaphor, and say plainly 
that we decided to have the 
summer on board, but to dis- 
pense with a paid crew. No- 
body who has not tried it 
knows all this means; cer- 
tainly I didn’t. Jack pretends 
he did, but that is only be- 
cause the Skeletta can do no 
wrong in his eyes, and all 
the awful labour her service 
entails is a work of love to 
him. We began operations by 
a visit of inspection to: the cup- 
board early in April. Sailing- 
yachts when pulled up look 
so coggly —like cocked hats 
standing on their crowns,—but 
they are dreadfully solid when 
it comes to lifting them, and 
that part at least could hardly 
be undertaken by ourselves. 
Jack revels in a shipping yard. 
He will gaze almost indefinitely 
at the “lines ” of a boat, while 
it is still more lines than boat 
to my eyes. He will inquire 
exhaustively into the prices of 
dinghys and anchors and masses 
of things he has neither means 
nor intention of buying, and, 
above all, spend interminable 
periods talking to the old boss 
about everything except our 
business, and generally next 
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door to the wood-cutting saw ! 
I have to hang about with him 
trying to seem intelligent and 
not to seem tired, both difficult 
after a few hours. 

I admit that something more 
must be done in building-yards 
than I have ever seen, for 
the boats do actually get built, 
and the cocked-hat ones are 
somehow got off their pre- 
carious crutches and into the 
water. One of the most trying 
parts of the whole matter to 
an anxious housewife is the 
apparent disregard for and in- 
difference to mere money. Jack 
will airily say— 

“* Yes, I think two new coats 
of paint would do, and, of 
course, touch up the gilding 
inside. The running gear won’t 
need much, but just give her 
new whiskers and topping lifts ; 
and better put in another ten 
fathoms of chain—and what 
about a little ballast aft?” 
and so on. Then in a small 
voice I say— 

“Jack, how much will that 
cost ? ”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—not 
very much.” 

“Well, but do ask.” 

“No, no; they can’t esti- 
mate on the spot. It will be 
all right. Anyhow, they’re all 
things that must be done.” 

That is the real skeletonish- 
ness of the whole matter. Jack 
just cannot be stern with 
Skeletia. If she wants a new 
dress of paint, or any little 
article of virtu like an anchor, 
she has got to have it. The 
house and I can never make 
good our claims against her. 
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For her it is always either 
“safety ’ that is the reason, 
or because it is ‘cheaper in 
the long-run.” My fear is that 
we shan’t be still running by the 
time the cheapness is obvious, 

As I admitted, boats do 
eventually get put on the water, 
for ours was there when we 
returned to see in June. A 
boat is so unlike a house. If 
you have workmen in the latter, 
the only way to get them out 
again is to be there all the 
time yourself; but a boat is 
like a picnic kettle trying to 
boil—if you watch it, it won’t. 
Had we stayed at the yard, I 
am convinced every day would 
have been like the first—all 
standing about and desultory 
talking of an amiable, aimless, 
West Highland kind. 

Skeletta, like other people, 
looks best in her own element, 
and the queer top-heavy object 
of the yacht was now a grace- 
ful dignified creature lying 
quietly at moorings in the har- 
bour. My heart softened to- 
wards her. I enjoy looking at 
pretty women even when Jack 
admires them, and Skeletta 
looked deliciously feminine and 
sure of herself as she lay gently 
swaying to the swell and airing 
her new white sails as if spread- 
ing out the folds of a Court 
train. The uninitiated might 
suppose all we had to do was to 
go on board and sail away. Mon 
Dieu! Quelle idée! Jack said 
as much, only in Anglo-Saxon ! 

Now we could begin, I was 
told. 

“How ? 
ignorant me. 


Where?” from 
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The store, of course, and go 
over the inventory. 

“Then let’s go now at once, 
or we will be caught up into 
conversation near the ma- 
chinery.” 

“At once” is, of course, a 
hyperbolic figure of speech ; 
but having found the boss, 
he in time directed us to the 
foreman, who sent a boy to 
fnd the clerk, who went to 
a distant shed to find Skeletta’s 
keys, and having returned, con- 
ducted us to the store. A 
yacht’s store is rather like a 
section of empty honeycomb 
on a Brobdingnagian scale, all 
built of open woodwork to 
allow a thorough circulation 
of air. One of the pleasures 
of a yachting life is that every- 
thing you own is feverishly 
prone to either mildew or rust. 

Jack had the inventory in 
a note-book which lives habitu- 
ally near his heart, or, anyhow, 
somewhere in his waistcoat, 
and he suggested that I should 
sit down and check off the 
things as he called them out. 
I felt pleasingly capable of 
this, more as if I had got a 
speaking part at last. There 
wasn’t anything to sit on, but 
Jack hauled out one of the 
Water-breakers and up-ended 
it, and that did excellently. 

“Why are they called 
breakers instead of barrels ? ” 
But the only answer I got 
was more nautical language 
from Jack, who had tripped 
Over a rope and saved himself 
from falling by grasping the 
binnacle, which was generously 
Coated in thick grease. Having 
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partially cleaned him, to the 
complete destruction of both 
our handkerchiefs, I reseated 
myself and opened my little 
book. The writing was cer- 
tainly not Jack’s, but it was 
painstakingly legible, and be- 
gan— 
“1 mast. 
1 bowsprit. 
1 boom.” 


**Is there any use going over 
that sort of thing?” I asked. 
** After all, they must be on 
her. You might just as well 
have begun— 


‘1 deck. 
1 keel. 
1 rudder.’ ” 


Jack was paying small atten- 
tion, for he was endeavouring 
to move the mountain com- 
posed of old sails, so I con- 
tinued to read my list— 


“4 egg-spoons. 
1 toast-rack. 
1 binnigale.” 


My head reeled! But when 
Jack emerged and explained 
that his crew had laid up the 
boat last time and made the 
inventory, I cheered up con- 
siderably. If this was what 
one paid untold gold to and 
bought blue suits and brass 
buttons for, I could do very 
well myself, and the skeleton 
would not be very hard to 
manage after all. This bright 
thought certainly helped me to 
get through the inventory; it 
is about all it did do. 

The gear was all supposed 
to be on board, but like the 
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wheels in amateur clock-mend- sleep of a schoolboy. (The 
ing, there are always some merely “just” probably have 
over; and trying to recognise their off-nights.) The next day 
yards and yards—I mean we began with getting all ou 
fathoms and fathoms—of loose heavy luggage over to the 
rope involved at intervals in yard. Some friend once said 
blocks seems to be difficult to me, “‘ At least, when you 
even to the nautically minded. ar. going to a boat and not 
For myself, I felt as useful as a house, you cannot have much 
the boy in ‘Peter Pan’ when luggage to take.” Oh, irony! 
he picks up the lost shadow A White Knight’s packing is 
by one toe and says, “No, no a dreadful thing. Begin with 
one I know.” clothes. Well, you have every 

Then there are innumerable likelihood of being frequently 
bits of wire and cord and blocks wet, and very little likelihood 
and shackles and rings and of getting any washing done, 
hooks-and-eyes—all wanted,— so that means about as many 
each one, according to Jack, changes of undies as you pos- 
capable of saving the situation sess, and umpteen pairs of 
if—well, if the situation arose stockings. Then there are sev- 
in which they could save it! eral different climates to be 
Lewis Carroll made the White arranged for. I do not mean 
Knight appear funny because that the cruise extends from 
he was on horseback; on a_ polar seas to the equator, but 
yacht he would just have been the difference between sailing 
an ordinary capable, decently in a hard north-east wind and 
far-seeing skipper. Ona prop- rain and lying becalmed on a 
erly run yacht such emergencies grilling west-coast day is almost 
as are equivalent to the White as great. How often, later, 
Knight’s needing a mouse-trap was I to suffer from dressing 
while riding must all be pro- to sail and then going ashore 
vided for by any self-respecting instead! But even when all 
sailor-man. Jack’s clothes and mine were 

After some hours, with only put together — oil - skins, sea- 
a momentary lull for sand- boots, everything,—that was 
wiches and a flask, we were only a nucleus. The princ- 
finished with the store. There pal boxes consisted of articles 
remained even then a certain whose breakableness and pecul- 
residue which Jack with diffi- iar shapes and weights made 
culty consented to leave be- the prospect of their travelling 
hind, but only because even he together precarious, if not 1m- 
could not diagnose it ! possible. The only way is to 

That night we spent in the roll them and line them and 
local inn, and not even the cover them with all the clothes 
broken concrete of which the already mentioned. This natu- 
mattress was apparently made rally makes the unpacking 48 
prevented me from sleeping the chaotic as the inventory. It 
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was just masts and tea-spoons 
indiscriminately again, but re- 
presented by fishing gear and 
pyjamas, jumpers and com- 
passes, field-glasses and gro- 
ceries! We packed in a large 
empty room; we unpacked in 
a crowded shed near the water, 
transferring everything to the 
dinghy, and then conveying it 
on board. 

Skeletta’s interior is as charm- 
ing as her outside would lead 
you to expect. Every one who 
visited us assured us of that, 
and I think truly I took the 
same sort of pleasure in hear- 
ing her praised as the mother 
of a society daughter does, even 
though the girl may be expen- 
sive to keep and difficult to 
live with! I find Skeletta both, 
but am proud of her all the 
same. There is a dear little 


main cabin, which we pride 


ourselves is less like a third- 
class railway carriage than that 
of many yachts I have seen. 
The sofas on either side are 
covered in bright cretonne in- 
stead of the furnishing plush 
beloved of yacht-fitters, which 
in a restricted space nearly 
pulls your skirt off while try- 
ing to squeeze past it to your 
seat at table. Then the sky- 
light is big in proportion, and 
the light twinkles in the racks 
of tumblers and upside-down 
Wihe-glasses, and is reflected 
from an oval gilt mirror into 
the bookcase, filled with what 
I still quite erroneously and 
pathetically call 74. books. It 
18 altogether like a dear little 
boudoir, and nothing indicates 
that the back of the sofas let 
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down and form the beds at 
night. 

Forward of this is the fo’e’sle, 
where the crew of Jack’s com- 
paratively wealthy bachelor and 
pre-war days had their being. 
I was glad at first that they 
were not there, for if a minia- 
ture sitting-room is attractive, 
a miniature kitchen is much 
more so. It so exactly realised 
the ambition of my childhood 
really to live in the doll’s house. 
If a good fairy had granted 
me that wish then, the stupidest 
of them would have realised 
that something would have to 
be done about making my owr 
size suitable ; but the bad fairy 
who made Jack so wedded to 
Skeletta forgot all about that, 
so my first joy of possession 
vanished very quickly in the 
pains of doing everything bent 
double, and even then getting 
hurt on all protuberances of 
my anatomy ! 

Right at the stern is the 
Owner’s cabin. It seems odd 
that so “‘ swanky ” an expres- 
sion is considered good form ! 
I can’t imagine its being used 
with much acceptance on land ! 
In this case the Owner and 
Owneress have a very jolly 
little cabin—why not “ state- 
room” while we are at it? 
Real undisguised berths with 
really truly spring-mattresses 
and an immense number of 
blankets! I could not believe 
at first that more than three 
could be borne, but half a 
night of shivers was all that 
was required in the way of 
argument. After all, sleeping 
below the water-line, with only 
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an inch of wood between you 
and the water, makes a very 
different temperature from 
sleeping in a house. 

We spent all one day mak- 
ing dinghy journeys with our 
heterogeneous belongings, and 
sorting them out on board. 
The blankets were already in 
situ, 80 we made up the two 
after-berths, and in spite of 
the surrounding mess, deter- 
mined to sleep on board that 
night, urged strongly thereto 
by the remembrance of the 
“family and commercial ” beds 
ashore. If I really slept less 
well, it is no reflection on the 
berths, which are truly comfy ; 
but their size and nearness 
to the roof (I don’t think Jack 
would call the underside of 
the deck a roof, but I want to 
be understood of my fellow- 


land-lubbers) made my thoughts 
turn to that cheery hymn about 
soon lying each within our nar- 
row bed. 

I was sleeping quietly enough 
when a male voice, apparently 
an inch from my head, growled 


out, “Are ye wantin’ ony 
fresh herrin’?” My half-wak- 
ing thoughts immediately flew 
back to a dreary moment in a 
nursing-home, when my chloro- 
formed wits thought I heard 
the doctor ordering me six 
herring every four hours. I 
thought it a particularly re- 
volting treatment, and was 
later relieved to find he had 
said heroin ! 

“Are ye no wantin’ ony 
herrin’?” I was properly 
awake this time, but felt un- 
able to cope with household 
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shopping at 6 A.M., arrayed 
in a nightie, so with a cry of 
“Wait a moment,” directed 
vaguely towards the skylight, 
I woke Jack to attend to this 
importunate and matutinal fish- 
monger. It seemed nothing 
out of the way to him, and he 
scuttled on deck and exchanged 
views on the fushin’ with the 
voice, and received a dozen 
herring into the bailer. When 
Jack came down below again 
and told me this, I naturally 
inquired what on earth he 
wanted with a dozen herring 
when we had nothing to cook 
them with or in, the stoves 
not being unpacked nor any 
petrol on board, and every 
cooking-pot a disgusting mass 
of grease. I might have known 
the White Knight’s answer. 

“Well, we might use them 
for bait.” 

There was not the slightest 
likelihood of having time to 
fish for anything but our be- 
longings, until the herring would 
be in a state to horrify even a 
lobster, but I said naught. I 
was gradually learning the gos- 
pel of ‘In Case,”’ which seems 
to rule those who go down to 
the sea in ships ! 

We did not fish in the even- 
ing, but Jack thought I would 
like to row round in the dinghy. 
This, of course, meant he 
wanted to. Personally I hate 
little boats for anything but 
their necessary work of taking 
one from shore to yacht, and 
their even more endearing 
ability of taking one from 
yacht to shore. But having 
voluntarily taken the leading 
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lady’s part in a nautical comedy, 
I meant to act with real con- 
viction. 

Rowing around to please me 
soon developed into a desire 
to take soundings in what ap- 
peared to me an obviously 
impossible passage among sea- 
weed and rocks. 

“Have you never come this 
way before, Jack ? ” 

“Oh no; we always go out 
by the south passage.” 

“Then why do you want to 
know about this one, which looks 
more fitted for a conger-eel ? ” 

“Because we might want to 
ue it. You might have a 
steamer coming in and an- 
other going out in the main 
passage, or the fishing fleet on 
the move or another yacht in 
the way, and it would be jolly 
useful to be able to slip round 
this way.” 

“Ts there depth enough ? ” 

“Of course there is at high 
water,” 

“I wonder if your supposi- 
tious stream of traffic would 
hecessarily happen at high 
water ? ”’ 

“Oh, of course if you do 
hot want to take soundings 
Which might be useful, just 
Say 80.” 

“My dear, of course I want 
to, It might be very useful— 
m case.’ Besides, I don’t 
know how you do it, and would 
love to watch you.” 

“Well, I will do the rowing, 
and as I know whereabouts I 
Want the soundings, you take 
the lead-line.”? 

It was under the stern sheets 
(why not say stern seats 9), 
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and after fishing out a sponge, 
a slimy chamois, and a spare 
rowlock, I found the required 
article, apparently a deep-sea 
line with an abnormal weight 
and fortunately no hooks. I 
was instructed to uncoil “‘ about 
six fathoms.”’ I unwound what 
I imagined might answer that 
description. Suddenly backing 
with his oars Jack shouted, 
“Now.” I hurled the weight 
overboard with such zeal that 
the beastly thing went leaping 
out in loops and knots, taking 
with it the slimy chamois in 
its coils, like a boa-constrictor 
with a rabbit. I gazed hypno- 
tised, till an unexpected tug 
jerked the whole thing out of 
my paralysed hands, and Jack 
leaped forward and caught it 
with suitable language accom- 
paniment. 

Jack bore it well, consider- 
ing how serious these matters 
are in his sight, and I re- 
strained my nervous giggles for 
the same reason. I was then 
instructed with minute care 
and overwhelming patience, and 
we began again. This time all 
went well, except that I let out 
the creature—I mean the thing 
—so carefully that we were 
quite in the wrong place by 
the time the line had gone 
loose in my hand. But Jack 
was now out more for my 
instruction than his own re- 
quirements, so he asked me 
patiently, ‘“‘ How’s that ? ” 

“IT don’t know, because it 
reached the bottom, I think.” 

““T mean ’—more . patience 
—‘ how much is that?” 

“JT don’t know. How can I 
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know? Shall I haul it in and 
measure it ? ” 

** Yes.” 

I did—yards and yards of 
it—and it dripped up my sleeves 
and froze my hands. 

“Well, what’s the first 
mark ? ” 

I now noticed, I am afraid 
for the first time, that there 
were various curious tags tied 
on to the line, so with confi- 
dence I answered— 

“A little white thing.” 

“Good; that’s five fathoms.” 

By this time it was quite 
dark, and I supposed that 
here ended the first lesson in 
soundings, and I rejoiced. I 
do not really mind being taught 
things, even dull things, if 
Jack enjoys enlightening my 
dark ignorance ; but I do hate 
it when, as well as making you 
feel stupid, it chills you to 
the bone and numbs your 
hands, and keeps you sitting 
on a relentlessly hard seat with 
your knees near your nose. 
But instead of turning home- 
wards Jack stolidly rowed on, 
and presently commanded me 
again to swing the lead. I 
began to see why this expres- 
sion came to mean malingering. 
I had thoughts myself of pre- 
tending to be suddenly ill and 
so get away from this dark, 
damp, d—d business, but I 
stuck to it. Over went the 
now almost invisible line. 

“ How is that? ” 

I hauled in a few yards and 
felt something. 

““T can’t see.” 

“Can you not see whether it 
is red or white ? ” 
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“* No, I can’t.” 

** Then bite it.” 

“* Bite it!” Gasps from me, 
“But I can’t see any better 
with my teeth.” 

Horrible thought! Is this 
another accomplishment neces- 
sary for the complete yachts- 
woman? Then a voice of dis- 
gustingly patient resignation 
suggestive of humouring the 
insane— 

“No; but perhaps you will 
then be able to discover whether 
the tag is linen, flannel, or 
leather.” 

A faint light began to dawn 
upon me—idiot that I was! 
I had not noticed that the 
different colours were also dif- 
ferent materials. I was much 
comforted by this touch of 
plain shore-sense amongst all 
the sea jargon! Soundings 
never again enthralled me very 
much. When such expeditions 
seemed imminent I generally 
contrived to be busy in other 
ways, and the loss of my society 
was no doubt made up to Jack 
by the accuracy of his observa- 
tions. 

The next two days we spent 
in a sort of spring cleaning. 
Everything in the fo’e’sle had 
to be cleansed of its protect- 
ing grease with petrol, and 
everything hauled out of the 
sail-locker and stowed back 
into it. This last process seemed 
to me like an exhibition of 
second sight, or some such 
occult faculty. The sail-locker 
has a door into it from the 
after-cabin—a door about two 
feet square. Through this Jack 
inserted the upper half of bis 
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person, and then seizing his 
prey inside, wiggled it out 
fom under him in an admir- 
ably acrobatic manner. Out 
would come a hefty hank of 
rope. “ Topsail sheet ” booms 
the voice. Then another hank, 
apparently the twin of the 
frst. ‘Reef pennant,” an- 
nounces the oracle. As_ it 
went on I was guilty of a 
doubt that Jack was just show- 
ing off and making up the 
names as he went along, but 
I did not suppose it mattered. 
Judging from the number of 
ropes already on deck, those 
cold never be wanted even 
“in case.” Then the game 
was continued with sails. Jack 
came out of the hole for this, 
for it took us both to haul 
through the masses of thick 
canvas that had been stowed 
inside. Even the little sails 
of an 18-ton cutter looked 
very large in the cabin. I 
don’t know whether they look 
worse all loose like demented 
bales of material, or when 
they come out like laidly worms 
—yards upon yards neatly sau- 
saged. Jack explained that 
In stops” was the proper 
expression. My doubts about 
Jack’s bona fides were con- 
firmed when he professed to 
know a second jib from a stay- 
sail the moment he laid hands 
on it, and I determined to 
show him that I was not so 
gorantly credulous as he evi- 
dently imagined, so openly ac- 
cused him of sheer “ swank.” 
He bore with me without re- 
proach, merely pointing in si- 
lence to the fact that their 


names are stencilled on them 
at the head. I humbly apolo- 
gised and asked for an explana- 
tion of the rope business. But 
to know them was, as I had 
feared, the result of a lifetime 
of study and skill. Not that 
Jack said so: he seemed to 
imagine it a matter of mere 
intelligence. What should I 
do if he ever sent me to find the 
“ trysail sheets,’’ or some such 
thing! As Marie Claire, when 
she lost her handkerchief in 
the Convent, used to pray to 
St Anthony, “ Faites que je 
trouve mon mouchoir, faites que 
je trouve mon mouchoir,” I 
shall have to pray to a specially 
seafaring saint if I can find 
one, ‘‘ Faites que je trouve le 
right thing.” I do not think 
it would be fair to worry him 
with the technical expression. 
It may have changed since his 
day. 

A week on board proved one 
thing incontrovertibly : a crew 
of some sort we must have. 
The two of us alone in an 
18-tonner—even one with all 
the virtues of Skeletta—were 
like Alice and the Red Queen 
running hard in order to stand 
still! We were so occupied 
just living that it was im- 
possible to undertake sailing 
as well! Also, I am sorry to 
say, it became obvious, “‘ even 
to the meanest intelligence,” 
as Jack most ungallantly said, 
that pure goodwill alone does 
not make a yachtswoman, even 
when backed by hard work and 
a histrionic sense ! 

For my instruction we re- 
hearsed the preliminaries of 
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getting under weigh: it gave 
me a bitter feeling against the 
irresponsible poets who dismiss 
the whole operation with a 
casual remark, “‘ The anchor’s 
weighed,” and at once proceed 
to irrelevant and simple matters 
such as pirating or the discus- 
sion of religion or art ! 

Of course, we never got the 
length of the poets, for we never 
went to the extreme measure 
of getting the anchor up at all. 
The Patient One admitted he 
“couldn’t do everything,” 
which was a tactful way of 
expressing the opinion that I 
“couldn’t do anything.” I 
had been under the impression 
that I could steer a sailing- 
boat, but it had always been 
a small dinghy affair, with 
Jack sitting beside me; but 
to be left alone to steer with 


the only help more than fifty 
feet away from me was too 


awful a prospect! I know 
Jack would be fifty feet away, 
for that is the length of the 
deck, and it seems a necessary 
part of sailing that the novice 
should be isolated while the 
skipper is involved in opera- 
tions afar and howls unintelli- 
gible directions to the flustered 
and unhappy tyro. A crew in 
the sense of paid hands was 
completely impossible. Only 
optimism enabled us to face 
the bill for launching and lay- 
ing up; but a crew “are mer- 
cenary men,’ who expect some- 
thing more on account than 
optimism! We began to think 
over our friends and acquaint- 
ances. Yachting ability is a 
new scale of measurement to 
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apply to them, and most of them 
failed completely to fit into it, 

As a matter for jest every 
one knows the kind of man 
described “‘ as the horsiest man 
afoot and the footiest man 
ahorse,” but his nautical pro- 
totype is less known, at least 
on our east-windy side of the 
country, which is not a boat- 
ing or yachting one. But blue 
serge, white trousers, and a 
yachting cap do not necessarily 
imply more ability than is re- 
quired to go below to “take 
an observation ! ”’ and this sea- 
faring expression about sums 
up their knowledge of nautical 
terms! Such as these would 
be no use to us. We could 
think of any number who would 
certainly accept an invitation. 
‘Yachting! Rather! Ishould 
love it! Such a jolly peaceful 
sort of holiday. Only how do 
you manage about exercise?” 
No, they wouldn’t do either. 
To me the problem of how to 
manage without ever sitting 
quiet for ten minutes was more 
puzzling. Filling up the tanks 
with fresh water is a splendid 
occupation for those in search 
of “exercise.” The instruc 
tions sound simple enough— 
you take the water-breakers 
ashore, fill them at the nearest 
burn, and bring them back 
and empty them on deck into 
the tanks below. Each breaker 
holds six gallons, and so weighs 
when full about 70 Ib., by 10 
means a herculean job! It #8 
a little different in practice. 
The “nearest” burn may © 
near enough—only ten minutes 
rowing possibly,—but to fill a 
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parrel from a very shallow 
stream on the shore is not 
very feasible, so one must go 
up the burn # number of yards 
to find a suitable pool. The 
filing takes just long enough 
to make your bent back ache. 
Then the full breaker has to 
be lifted—and these excellent 
articles are so contrived that 
you can only get hold of them 
with the last two joints of the 
fingers! I don’t know why, 
but I know it is so! Stum- 
bling down the beach with the 
full breaker is a much worse 
job than going up it with an 
empty one, and you can’t re- 
lieve your feelings and aching 
muscles by dumping it into 
the boat when you reach it, 
or it will probably stove in a 
plank! Having rowed back 
—which is quite a relaxation 
—the things have then to be 
lifted on board,—a height of 
about three feet. As the dinghy 
is far from steady, and seems 
animated with a desire to 
wander from the side of the 
yacht at the critical moment, 
the operation is more perilous 
than it sounds; but still it is 
done with efficiency, if with 
neither ease nor grace, the first 
time! The real beauty of the 
job for those in search of exer- 
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cise is that it has to be repeated 
at least four times! When it 
is over, the exercise lover is 
pleased enough to know that 
the water supply is now sufii- 
cient for about six days. 

Jack thought over all the 
men who used to sail with him 
in the old crew-paying days, 
and tried to think which had 
shown any tendency to work. 
The chief trouble was that most 
of them had got married, and 
I did not want a strange wife. 
I felt I didn’t want to know 
any woman as well as Skeletia 
would insist on our doing! 
Men are so different; one can 
somehow know them so well 
without having to know them 
too well; women have a tend- 
ency to include both their souls 
and their in’ards in a friend- 
ship ! 

At last, through a process 
more of elimination than selec- 
tion, we decided on two men— 
Jim Stuart and Ian Kennedy. 
They were at least both bache- 
lors, and although they had 
never actually sailed with Jack, 
they had been heard to talk 
quite intelligently about boats, 
and had apparently done sailing 
of some sort—whether open 
boats or 50-tonners remained 
to be discovered. 


Il. 


The last week of July was 
chosen as the date for the 
crew ” to sign on, as by then 
the Courts would have risen 
and the University vacation 
have begun. We had to wait 


on both these events, as Stuart, 
always known to us as the Don, 
is a professor, and Ian Kennedy 
a barrister, whose penchant for 
everything Gaelic has made his 
less Gaelic-loving friends call 
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him the Dhuiné-Wassail. My 
knowledge of both these men 
was of the dinner-party order, 
and I could guarantee the 
quality of their conversation ; 
but my mind misgave me as to 
their ability as deck-hands, let 
alone as bottle-washers! The 
Don not only is a professor, 
but looks one—he would even 
do for a stage one! He is 
absent-minded in practical mat- 
ters, pragmatical on abstract 
ones, pedantic in speech, and 
very short-sighted. Jack as- 
sures me he knows more about 
yachting than his appearance 
might lead you to suppose. 
“For instance, he was telling 
me in the Club how difficult 
it was to get sea-boots without 
woolly linings.” 

I felt I dared not ask for 
further explanation—perhaps it 


was symbolical, and woolly lin- 
ings were typical of the ease- 
loving stay-at-home who basely 
desires to keep his feet warm. 

When I was next alone in 
the after-cabin, I hauled my 
shiny new sea-boots out of 


their locker. Yes, there they 
were, lined to the brim with 
comfy damning wool! I had 
thoughts of shaving them with 
Jack’s razor, but abandoned 
the idea when I remembered 
he only used the real throat- 
cutting article and not the nice 
little lawn-mowers. It still re- 
mained to be seen if Mr Ken- 
nedy was also a hardy un- 
wool-lined salt. I rather imag- 
ined he wouldn’t be, and then 
I would have a companion in 
disgrace. 

We spent a few feverish days 
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getting the ship ready for 
inspection. Jack, of course, 
fussed over everything as if 
Skeletta were his débutante 
daughter. I felt more like the 
step-mother—but a quite nice 
step-mother ! 

Brass fittings look very smart, 
but there is a quite definite 
limit to my zeal in brass-clean- 
ing which pains poor Jack, 
especially as I am not allowed 
to use any liquid cleaning 
material in case I spot the 
decks! The only really re- 
warding bits to polish are the 
large shiny bald head of the 
rudder-post and the “ binni- 
gale,”’ which looks like a very 
squat diver ; skylight rods and 
suchlike frankly bore me—it 
is so impossible to think of 
them as anything but brass 
rods—they are devoid of imag- 
ination ! 

We met our crew at 
the afternoon steamer, when 
M‘Brayne duly deposited a mass 
of passengers and luggage, 
which slowly filtered through 
the turnstile, depositing cop- 
pers for the privilege. The 
Dhuiné-Wassail stalked through 
first, but the Don was held up 
for some moments, while he 
tried to pass through with his 
arms full of packages and 
simultaneously produce the 
necessary coin from his trousers 
pocket. Jack gazed with more 
attention at their luggage than 
at the owners of it. One of 
the things a boat does not 
have is a box-room, and al- 
though there is plenty of locker 
space for clothes, the one essen- 
tial is that the receptacle that 
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brings them should be collaps- 
ible. 

The idea was to get off first 
thing the next morning, so we 
got all necessary provisions on 
board and proceeded to “ settle- 
in” the new crew. In the main 
cabin I found the Don help- 
lessly surveying all the small 
details of his toilet—razor, soap, 
hair-brush, strop, &c.—which 
had been ruthlessly emptied 
by Jack on to the seat. I 
keep all my own small posses- 
sions in bags, so I got one for 
him and hung it up on a hook. 
His pyjamas I rescued from 
the rack sacred to charts, and 
his sea-boots from under the 
table. 

Jack was very anxious to 
make a good impression with 
our first meal, so insisted upon 
helping me with its prepara- 
tion. In honour of our ultra- 


Scottish company I had got 


a haggis sent to us. No one 
would suppose the Don was a 
Seot, but although his speech 
is of Oxford, his name is actu- 
ally Stuart; and even if the 
Dhuiné-Wassail’s name is such 
a good Lowland one as Ken- 
nedy, he has all the attributes 
of a Highland chief: hence 
the haggis. Q.E.D. 

We began with the local pro- 
duct, herring. I have no objec- 
tion to this animal while eating 
it, but have every objection 
to dealing with its débris after- 
wards ; and as for cleansing the 
Plates of the perilous stuff, I 
sumply can’t—so we ate it off 
stease-proof paper. One of 
the few conveniences of yacht- 
ing from a housekeeping point 
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of view is the simple way of 
disposing of all unwanted ob- 
jects—out of the window, so 
to speak, and without even a 
*“‘ gardyloo.” This course dis- 
posed of, Jack said he would 
serve the next, as I had it all 
ready on the stove. He retired 
into the fo’c’sle, and after a 
pause reappeared warm and 
triumphant, bearing the pota- 
toes in their appointed dish— 
and the soup tureen. This 
being placed in front of me, I 
uncovered it. O Tempora! 
O Mores! More particularly, 
O Mores! There was the haggis, 
but dished with all the water 
it had been boiled in! Fra- 
grant memories of the fauna 
of our town canals overcame 
me, and I have felt rather 
Southern about haggis ever 
since. The body was recovered 
with difficulty and deposited 
on another dish, and those 
gifted male creatures actually 
ate it. Jack explained at some 
length how much good food is 
thrown away in cooking, and 
proceeded to a chemical analy- 
sis of the salts, &c., probably 
in solution in the canal-like 
water. Like Macaulay, Jack 
has sometimes “ more informa- 
tion than society requires.” 
The first thing in the morn- 
ing was to get up! Considering 
how often I have had to do this 
in life, it is amazing how bad I 
still am at it! But the others 
were worse! The hectic gib- 
berings of the alarum-clock did 
not even disturb their dreams. 
Getting Jack up should have 
been the easiest, as he was at 
least within speaking distance, 
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but failing in the attempt I 
just had to get up myself and 
wake the middle-cut. Guest- 
like civility made them obey, 
while Jack slept happily till 
roused to action by hearing 
one of the others settling down 
to a comfortable shave at his 
own pet glass in the lavatory, 
which he considers his dressing- 
room. 

After breakfast we went over 
our day’s plans with the chart, 
and the West of Scotland sail- 
ing directions which are pro- 
vided by a thoughtful Admir- 
alty, and got the tides calcu- 
lated. This is a necessary and 
most serious business. Jack 
curdled my blood with tales 
of seven-knot tides, rises and 
falls of I forget how many 
feet, overfalls, races, and whirl- 
pools! It was with relief I 
gathered{that but few of these 
terrors lurked in Lochfyne. 
Jack very clearly explained to 
us how to find high-tide at 
Ardrishaig, which was what we 
wanted to know, as we were 
going into the canal. The 
tome he used was very full of 
names of places where you 
could find high-tide on any 
day—all the places one didn’t 
want, of course, and Ardris- 
haig was not one of them. It 
would be much simpler if one 
yachted exclusively from Glas- 
gow to Liverpool and on by 
Southampton to London. At 
least it would be simpler to 
me. But naturally I did not 
expose these absurd views. I 
listened while they thought of a 
number, then doubled it, added 
10 to it, then halved it, then— 
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“The answer is 11-19, isn’t 
it?” This from me. My in- 
terruption was naturally ig- 
nored as irrelevant. 

When I had finished washing 
up the dishes I found them on 
deck, where much stamping 
about and talking had an- 
nounced that we were preparing 
to get under way. 

Getting in the first few fath- 
oms of chain is one of the pre- 
liminary bits of exercise, and 
the Don was slowly winding 
at the winch, while the others 
were getting the boom topped 
and the jib ready to go up. 
Winding a heavy chain on a 
small winch almost at one’s 
feet is a back-aching business, 
and in an interval to straighten 
his curved spine, the Don said 
to me thoughtfully— 

“It is a peculiar coincidence 
that high-water at Ardrishaig 
is in point of fact at the exact 
moment you chose haphazard 
in your facetious comment on 
our method of calculation. Very 
surprising, is it not ? ” 

“Not so very,” I replied. 
“You see, I read it in a local 
time-table I bought ashore. 
I shouldn’t have mentioned it, 
because these simple little land 
ways of doing things seem to 

disappoint Jack; it is part of 
the game to pretend we are 
beyond the reach of human 
aid, so to speak, and of course 
I quite see it’s much cleverer 
to do things by logarithms 1- 
stead of a ‘Murray’s Time- 
table.’ ” 

Further conversation was cut 
short by a shout from Jack 
that if we had nothing else to 
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do but talk, we might come and 
haul on the throat halyard. 
My trouble in remembering 
which rope is which in the mass 
round the mast was only deep- 
ened by the different mnemonics 
each of my enthusiastic in- 
structors gave me. Then even 
when I had mastered which 
was which while the sail was 
down, I wouldn’t recognise 
them when the sails were up! 
An ordinary rope had some- 
how become a wire one, and 
some which had held on only 
by their teeth—or at least by 
a large galvanised hook—had 
mysteriously grown longer. 
Fortunately for all concerned, 
my weight on a rope is not 
important enough to make it 
worth while persisting in my 
education, so I was told off 
to coil down those mysteriously 
elongated ones. Rope is an- 
other unexpected factor in the 
life of the newcomer to the 
sea. Not that its presence is 
unexpected—it is, of course, 
part of the mis-en-scéne,—and 
to “coil down” some rope is 
just the sort of thing one feels 
confident to deal with from 
the beginning. Even the Mock 
Turtle could “faint in coils,” 
and he was less suitably shaped 
for the purpose than rope. On 
land I had always found rope 
a harmless tractable thing. As 
the Market Reports might say, 
Rope — quiet and without 
change,” But its behaviour 
0 its sea-going life would be 
described in the same language 
as “producing a bearish con- 
dition.” 
To know that a rope is called 
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a sheet is the beginning of 
wisdom—a little longer and 
one realises why: it is a nom 
de guerre, and cloaks a per- 
verseness of conduct little to 
be expected of the household 
article. Jack hastened to make 
it clear to me that it is not a 
matter of demoniac possession 
when a rope will only coil in 
cat’s paws and figures of eight, 
but that I am trying to coil 
it against the grain,—I had 
guessed as much from its be- 
haviour. 

“What you must remember 
is always to go with the sun.” 

“Just like the port after 
dinner?” I asked. 

“No, not in the least like 
the port—that is mere custom, 
—this is because rope is laid 
that way—that is to say, some 
rope. You can have hawser- 
laid or cable-laid. . . .” 


“Please! one at a time— 
which is this? ” 
“Oh, this is hawser-laid, 


practically all the ropes. . 

*“Oh, hush thee, Jack, one 
step enough for me. I shall 
now treat all ropes as innocent, 
if superstitious hawser-laid, till 
they prove themselves guilty of 
being cable.” 

I found later that the only 
cable-laid rope was the hawser ! 

While I was employed in 
small jobs suitable to my low 
intelligence the others had done 
the heftier work, and we were 
now ready to start. After the 
warning cry from the winch 
that the anchor was “up and 
down ’’—meaning it was still 
down but anxious to come up 
—I was ordered to the helm. 
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The shore seemed ominously 
close, and the two other yachts 
near us multiplied themselves 
in my anxious eyes to a small 
fleet. Now or never was the 
moment to try the powers of 
auto-suggestion! ‘‘ Every day 
and in every way I grow more 
and more nautical.” The jib 
was broken out—we moved 
off in that silent mysterious 
way known only to ships under 
sail in a light wind and smooth 
water. We had to round a 
buoy at the entrance, and 
could hardly point high enough 
to do so. Jack was in the 
bows (as I knew he would be !), 
where he was making fast the 
anchor. He looked up and 
shouted— 

ce Luff.’’ 

I luffed. 

“* Luff ’’—crescendo. 

I luffed more. Then as the 
buoy threatened to go under 
our bows— 

“* Luff, I tell you ”—this time 
fortissimo. 

I thought I had been luffing, 
but this last howl so shattered 
my self-confidence that I im- 
mediately bore-away. We got 
past, thanks to the Dhuiné- 
Wassail, who was near me at 
the main-sheet and hurled him- 
self at the tiller. Our dignity 
rather than our paint suffered 
damage, for we sidled past 
like a cat going through a 
door unwillingly. 

Jack worked off his irrita- 
tion by putting up the stay- 
sail, and then came aft and 
asked me almost solicitously 
if I did not quite understand 
the difference between luffing 
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and bearing away. I could 
only explain that I knew it no 
better than I should my right 
hand from my left if he shouted 
loudly enough. I am afraid 
he thought I was being frivo. 
lous about serious things. 

I was much exercised in my 
mind as to how we were going 
to get into the canal with 
motive force so uncontrollable 
as wind. I thought I might 
hazard a question or two to 
the gentle Don. He was steer. 
ing as we got near Ardrishaig, 
so I sat beside him in the 
cockpit. Why the shallow well 
one sits in when steering should 
so be called, I don’t knov, 
unless it is that two people in 
it at once are liable to bicker, 
as the helmsman always thinks 
the other in his way and in 
crises says 80. 

“IT say, Don, how does one 
get into a canal?” I asked. 
“To sail into a lock sounds as 
difficult as to sail in at a front 
door and anchor in the lobby.” 

“TI agree that either opera- 
tion would be difficult with 
much sail, given that the lock 
and lobby were of the usual 
dimensions ; but with only the 
foresail up we shall have steer- 
age-way and no more, and it 
will be comparable to entering 
the hall with one’s umbrella up.” 

The Skipper meanwhile was 
evolving some mysterious play- 
thing in the bows. The D.W., 
looking bored and incredulous, 
was stuffing a child’s football 
with corks—the only remails 
(except the bill) of about 4 
year’s beer consumption. 
knew those corks well, {0 
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Jack had been collecting them 
with the same zeal, and I had 
imagined, the same futility as 
a gutter-snipe collects tram- 
way tickets. Now their ulti- 
mate destiny was going to be 
revealed to me. 

I looked for Jack, but he 
was measuring small rope with 
solemnity and concentration, 
counting to himself and using 
his arms and profile as a 
measure, in a way “ both angu- 
lar and flat.”’ So I fell back 
upon the bored D.W. 

“As Jack seems to be prac- 
tising the heraldic attitude of 
‘yachtsman regardant,’ and I 
should hate to put him off his 
game—he might become a 
yachtsman rampant or affron- 
tée, or something unpleasant, 
—can you explain what you 
are both doing ? ” 

“Well, I suppose you can 
‘me lacessit’ with impunity, 
but beyond saying that the 
thing is called a tripping-buoy 
and is likely to be a nuisance, 
I really can’t explain it very 
well.” 

“Ten,” announced Jack at 
this moment, and in the same 
breath, “and it’s not called a 
tripping-buoy—it’s just a buoy- 
rope, and you will soon see 
the use of it when we anchor.” 

“Humph,” was all the D.W. 
answered, or it may have been 
4 Gaelic remark, I’m not sure 
which, 

“IT hear we are going in 
under stay-sail,” I said to 
Jack, feeling rather pleased 
With the yachting flavour of 
the remark. 

Jack was fastening a last 
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knot with his teeth, and I 
understood him to say— 

** No, we'll walk in.” 

“Walk in?” I gasped, sur- 
prised, but always open to ex- 
planation. Jack seemed equally 
surprised. 

“Walk in? How could we 
walk in? I said warp in.” 

And as we were just about 
to anchor, there was no time 
for further enlightenment. After 
the sails were temporarily 
stowed, I found it meant what 
I should have called in my 
simplicity, being towed in, by 
a line to a man on the break- 
water. For this you might 
imagine that we just got “a 
line’ ready to throw ashore 
... the rest of us were also 
guilty of this superficial view 
of the occasion; the White 
Knight knew better! Every 
available rope on board seemed 
to be conscripted from its 
usual work, or dug out of the 
sail locker! Coils and trails of 
it covered the deck, and at 
least half of them were heavier 
than any normal man could 
throw. I regretted pointing 
this out, for Sir Jack then 
ordered hand-lines to be added 
to them to make the throwing 
easier. I dare say most of 
them found a job later getting 
through the locks—the very 
air seemed full of them then, 
beginning with the coir hawser 
(cable-laid !), which was at- 
tached at one end well up the 
mast, and at the other to a 
distant and indifferent horse. 
In a pause in the proceedings 
I remarked what a different 
view the horse would take of 

R 
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the business if he were trying 
to pull eighteen tons on dry 
land. ‘‘ The loss of weight of 
a body in water, the difference 
of friction,” &c., &c., became 
at once the subject of a learned 
discourse by my optimistic hus- 
band, whose missionary zeal to 
improve my mind never suffers 
even through habitual non- 
success. I can at least imitate 
Bernard Shaw’s Anne and say 
to my Superman, ‘Do go on 
talking, dear.” 

The only unfortunate inci- 
dent during the day had been 
when getting up the anchor at 
Ardrishaig. I didn’t mention 
it before, because as a matter 
of fact nothing was said about 
it at the time. In anchoring 
with so much on our minds, 
no one remembered about 
“ streaming the buoy,” and the 
little object had vanished from 
our sight and memory. But 
when the anchor came up, the 
chain was found fancifully fes- 
tooned with rope, and the poor 
little drowned buoy tethered 
to the anchor! 

Getting a large boat through 
the locks with a small crew is 
“ sweetin’ wark,” as one of our 
helpers remarked. I think I 
had the ‘worst of it, for the 
others were fully occupied with 
the checking-ropes, so I had 
first to steer her in to the locks, 
then rush round seeing that 
the fenders were protecting the 
precious paint, and at odd 
and always inconvenient mo- 
ments give a tug or a kick 
to the dinghy, who clung to our 
stern or got left between the 
closing gates, like a small child in 
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a crowd, who either hangs on to 
your skirts or gets lost behind, 

A judicious onlooker who 
smoked peacefully while watch- 
ing our fervid efforts, remarked 
between spits ‘ that some folk 
have a queer idea of pleasure,” 
I heartily concurred! As the 
French proverb says, l'art d’en- 
nuyer est de tout dire, so I shall 
leave the nineteen locks of the ° 
canal without further comment, 
except a testimonial to the 
horse and man who towed us 
through with the efficiency and 
bored indifference of Perma- 
nent Officials. 

At Crinan I got a letter 
from an old school friend ask- 
ing if we could possibly find 
room for her sister-in-law for a 
few days, as she was Visiting 
Scotland for the first time, and 
was a “keen yachtswoman, 
and would simply love to see 
something of your wonderful 
coast.”” I was rather aghast 
at the suggestion, for I knew 
absolutely nothing about this 
good lady—Miss Dolly Keatley 
—and my friend gave no i- 
formation, assuming, as corTe- 
spondents so frequently do, that 
I knew all about her relatives. 
But after the first gasp of 
horror at thinking of a strange 
female in my cabin, I realised 
there were pros as well as cons. 
The housekeeping department 
could very well do with a little 
more help than it got from 
the untutored efforts of a male 
crew, and the said males—at 
least two-thirds of them—would 
enjoy the addition of a young 
unmarried woman. With this 
last admirably altruistic motive, 
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I despatched a telegram to 
Miss Keatley, saying we would 
look for her at Oban in a 
couple of days. The Dhuiné- 
Wassail wanted me to add D.V. 
and W.P., but I refused. I 
am Scotch enough to be 
economical, and not Celtic 
enough to be superstitious. The 
D.W. always suffers from barely 
suppressed irritation when I 
pronounce Celtic with a C as 
sibilant as Seltzer; on the 
other hand, he is no better 
pleased if I speak of the 
Keltic Kult ! 

At the door of the P.O. we 
met the Don, who had been 
sent ashore by Jack to tele- 
graph to Greenwich for the 
probable weather. To the un- 
suspicious landsmen there was 
nothing wrong with the weather 
—nothing could have been love- 
lier than the view from Crinan 


over blue sea to the grey-blue 
hills of Scarpa and Jura and 
up north to the clear but 


distant hills of Lochaber. But 
of course just looking at the 
weather is a very superficial 
way of judging. Jack had con- 
sulted at least three oracles— 
the barograph, the wet and dry 
bulb affair, and another. This 
other intrigues Jack tremend- 
ously, for he never quite fath- 
omed the information about it, 
a8 it was in very technical 
German, and now its book of 
the words is lost. The thing 
itself has a particularly blank 
and unintelligent face, and all 
I know about it is that it is 
called a “ Hygroskop,” for that 
8 printed on it; but Jack 
fills endless little note-books 
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with “readings”’ from it, in 
the hope of finding a clue to 
its cryptic one-armed gesticula- 
tions. To-day evidently this 
thing must have done some- 
thing unusual, and Jack was 
probably expecting a tornado 
or a monsoon or some such 
thing to ensue. 

The Don’s instructions were 
succinct and lucid enough: 
‘“‘ Telegraph a shilling to Green- 
wich and ask for the weather 
in these parts for the next 
three days.” Needless to say, 
the good lady who keeps the 
little shop—and incidentally the 
P.O.—had never heard of any 
similar transaction. ‘“‘ Tele- 
graphing a shilling’ presented 
physical impossibilities to her 
that we were powerless to ex- 
plain away. The Don under- 
took to elucidate it, but she 
remained unconvinced, and 
after further efforts by the 
D.W. she was completely puz- 
zled. We got out the P.O. 
regulations, and tried to find 
information there that she 
would believe, but I began to 
think that the weather for the 
next three days would be over 
before we got any forrader! 
At last, despairing of either 
understanding us or getting rid 
of us, she called up Kilmartin 
on the telephone and asked 
for official enlightenment. Mer- 
cifully Kilmartin is apparently 
an up-to-date metropolis, for 
it gave her instructions to 
accept our shilling and send 
the telegram. I have often 
wondered if she ever under- 
stood how that shilling reached 
Greenwich. We got the answer 
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next morning, and discovered 
from it that the hygroscop 
must have been trying to indi- 
cate: “Settled fine weather 
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over a large area.” I implored 
Jack to mark that down care- 
fully in case it ever said it 
again. 


Il, 


Once north of Crinan the 
question of tides has to be 
taken seriously, even by the 
most ignorant and frivolous. 
Only a few miles off is the 
dreaded Corryvreckan—as truly 
a whirlpool as Charybdis. After 
being corrected by the D.W. 
several times in my pronuncia- 
tion of Corryvreckan, I even 
decided to call it Charybdis, as 
being easier and less conten- 
tious. The Dhuiné-Wassail can 
make an unintelligible, sing- 
song polysyllable out of the sim- 
plest Gaelic name—so Corry- 
vreckan gave him great scope. 

Our way lay through the 
Dorus Mhor—the Great Gate 
to the North. Although there 
was quite a good sailing breeze, 
we swept through on the north- 
going tide like a toy boat on 
a river, and far away we could 
hear Charybdis like a monster 
train in an endless tunnel. 
The D.W. and I steered most 
of the morning, while Jack 
instructed the unhappy Don 
in knotting and splicing. What 
the Don does not know he is 
humbly willing to be taught ; 
the D.W. is otherwise con- 
structed, and what he does 
not know is, in his opinion, 
not worth knowing. How much 
this is just defensive armour 
against Jack’s attacks of in- 
formation, I am not sure. 





The sail to Oban was all too 
short, only four hours, and 
were I to describe the beauty 
of the blue and golden day I 
should become dithyrambic and 
tedious. The D.W. was both 
—in Gaelic, for he relieved his 
Celtic soul and tried to improve 
my mind with chants in what 
he said was the only language 
for such a land. Personally I 
don’t believe a soul ashore 
would have understood him, 
but I grow more and more a 
cynic and a Sassenach the 
more Gaelic and sentimental 
the D.W. becomes. 

Oban Bay, although the 
Mecca of west-coast yachting 
for big craft, is a most un- 
satisfactory place for the small 
fry. Jack demonstrated on the 
chart that it is difficult to find 
shallow enough water. To me 
it seemed there were plenty of 
places marked five fathoms 
which should do nicely, but it 
was explained that one must 
anchor with three times one’s 
depth of chain, and that 
simple calculation of fathoms 
into feet would show mé 
Skeletta sitting precariously 02 
the shore. As this view was 
endorsed by the other two, I 
felt it was not merely White 
Knightly anxiety. 

It was finally decided to 8° 
into Oban and “ heave-to, 
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while some one went ashore 
for letters, and then to go on 
to Dunstaffnage and anchor 
there for the night. 

“ Heaving-to’”’ is an expres- 
sion observing all the rules of 
a jargon specially designed to 
convey absolutely nothing to 
the uninitiated. I gathered it 
was a sailing-boat’s way of 
marking time. This operation 
was the first I heard Jack 
admit Skeletta was not pre- 
eminently good at. To stand 
patiently in one spot with her 
sails so arranged that she can 
pay-off on neither tack seems 
to irk her, and she sheers about 
and manages to forge ahead 
even when tied up in this sort 
of automatic leash of sails. I 
was rejoiced to hear there was 
any way of making a sailing- 
ship stand still, so naturally 
asked why she was bad at this 
maneuvre. Jack was at once 
on the defensive. 

“She is not bad at it at all. 
You can’t expect a modern 
yacht with her short fore-foot 
to heave-to like a haystack or 
an old-fashioned straight-keeled 
boat. If she could do that, she 
wouldn’t be able to go about 
as she does—practically turn- 
ing on her heel and never miss- 
ing stays.” 

I was delighted with this 
wmexpected flight of fancy on 
Jack’s part! It sounded so 
typically modern and athletic 
of Skeletta never even to notice 
the lack of stays, and I con- 
gtatulated Jack on so neat a 
Metaphor. It was most dash- 
ing to have it explained away 
With the aid of a ‘Seaman’s 
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Manual of Nautical Terms,’ 
that it was merely another 
way of speaking of “going 
about,” and that a picture of 
a ship ‘‘in stays’ would show 
little difference from a ship 
“missing stays’*»—even at 
Skeletia’s age! As the Don 
generally knows what I mean 
when I talk nonsense, it was 
to him I confided that I must 
have a “short fore-foot ” too, 
for I’m not very good at 
heaving-to in conventional mo- 
notony, but am really rather 
good at the rapid and frequent 
tacking necessary in emergen- 
cies. The Don and his friends 
being mostly clever can afford 
to be frivolous—unfortunately 
so many of Jack’s friends think 
they have to be solemn in 
order to be taken seriously. 

Oban Bay is large enough 
even for Skeletta’s impatient 
way of heaving-to, and the 
Don and I were cast off in the 
dinghy to get letters and fresh 
provisions. Jack’s hardy-mari- 
ner attitude to food is shared, 
though largely from indiffer- 
ence, by the D.W., but the 
Don and I prefer our bread 
undecorated with blue mould, 
and meat a little more succu- 
lent than ‘“ Libby billy-boof,” 
our menu name for bully- 
beef. 

We got round to Dunstaff- 
nage in the late evening, and 
anchored close in under the 
old castle. It was a most 
romantic spot, and a wonder- 
fully beautiful evening — in 
fact an ideal time and place 
for “‘cuddy ” fishing, accord- 
ing to Jack, so off he went, 
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taking the D.W. with him to 
row. The Don was not in- 
vited, nor did he volunteer,— 
alone with a fishing-rod he is 
merely inefficient, but in a 
small boat he would be a 
danger. He and I sat on 
deck and just talked—such a 
pleasant occupation, but one 
always rather reprehensible in 
the eye of our Skipper. 

The next day was the one 
on which we had covenanted 
to meet our unknown guest. 
But instead of going back to 
Oban to do so, we telegraphed 
asking her to join at Dunstaff- 
nage—a drive of only a few 
miles from Oban. From Jack’s 
point of view, it saved wasting 
part of a day, and I thought 
we would make a better im- 
pression alone in a bay nicely 
proportioned to our size rather 
than among the leviathans in 
Oban. I did not know what 
being a ‘“‘ keen yachtswoman ” 
might signify in Miss Keatley ; 
but so many people share my 
own ignorance of what tonnage 
indicates, and if asked to pick 
out an 18-tonner would choose 
a boat of 80 or 90! The 
answer came back that Miss 
Keatley would arrive by the 
motor-boat which makes “an 
evening cruise ’’ for Oban tour- 
ists. As hostess, I went with 
Jack in the dinghy to meet the 
new arrival. 

Heralded by the asthmatic 
song of a gramophone, the 
motor-boat arrived and emptied 
its contents ashore to explore 
the castle. Amongst the crowd 
of low-necked bobbed- haired 
flappers I wondered which could 
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possibly be my cabin com- 


panion. It was not till they 
had all left the little pier with 
much joyous giggling and noise 
that we noticed one figure left 
behind standing guard over a 
large suit-case and hold-all. 

Jack is no coward, and re- 
covering his nerve, was the 
first to voice our awful thought: 
“That must be Miss Keatley.” 
Instinct urged me to hide, to 
return swiftly to Skeletta, to 
sail away. But I mistook this 
beautiful womanly instinct for 
mere prejudice, and with mis- 
placed virtue vanquished it! 
I felt she couldn’t be as awful 
as she looked! No one who 
looked so like a French carica- 
ture of a British female tourist 
could be so perfect an imitation 
all through,—almost certainly 
she would turn out to be a 
thoroughly good sort and full 
of quiet humour. Jack says 
it is a mistake not to take 
people at their face value ; but 
he admits Miss K. is an ex- 
ception—she should not be 
taken at all. 

The fear that our shock must 
be apparent in our manner 
made me chatter with nervous 
loquacity, summarising our 
crew, our cruise—anything and 
everything. Miss Keatley sat 
silent in the dinghy, and peered 
through her glasses down her 
long nose at me. The only 
remark she vouchsafed as we 
pulled up to Skeletta was— 

“You are English, aren't 
you ? ” 

“Oh dear, no,” I answered. 
“My foot is on my native 
heath,” and all that sort of 
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thing, you know. “‘ What made 
you think so?” 

“You seem so vivacious,” 
was the extinguishing reply. 

I never realised how much I 
appreciated Skeletta till Miss 
Keatley came on board! Some 
civil show of admiration one 
had got used to, and Miss K. 
either remained in appraising 
silence or made comparisons 
unflattering to our self-esteem. 
Her experience of yachting ap- 
peared to have been a week on 
board a 40-ton ketch with a 
paid crew of four. To compare 
us and our ways to her was 
no doubt merely silly, and Jack 
so dismissed it ; but I was less 
philosophical. I pretended to 
be amused, as it is so much 
more dignified than being an- 
noyed, but it was a hard réle 
to play! Her only conversa- 
tion consisted of such remarks 
as— 

“Do you have to sleep in the 


main cabin? On the Maisie 
there were three  sleeping- 
cabins.”’ 


“Surely you have very little 
head room! On the Maisie 
one could stand up anywhere.”’ 

“How do you manage to 
wash properly in that little 
basin? On the Maisie there 
was a bath under the floor.” 

I could not forbear pointing 
out that if bathing was what 
she was worrying about, we 
had a bath all round. 

At dinner—or to be more 
modest, at our evening meal— 
we made valiant efforts to 
carry off the situation accord- 
ing to our several abilities. 
Jack tried her on serious sub- 
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jects, such as the relative ad- 
vantages of ketch and cutter 
rigs, but her knowledge on the 
subject stopped short at the 
fact that the one had two 
masts and the other only one. 
The D.W. tried to find out 
what were her impressions of 
Scotland. She seemed to have 
none, except that the hotels 
were bad and expensive. Dis- 
agreeable opinions willgdo as 
well as others to pass the time, 
if they are put forward with 
any intelligence, but Miss Keat- 
ley confined herself to pro- 
nouncements and contradictions 
and offered no backing to either. 
She ‘‘ unpacked ” in the after- 
cabin while we washed up, 
and when she returned it was 
to say she always drank hot 
water at night and would like 
it now. With a show of polite 
alacrity, which was a mere 
veneer, I said I could light the 
stove again quite easily, and 
I was only sorry I had not 
known before using all the 
boiling water to wash up with. 

“On the Maisie there was a 
hot-water tank heated by the 
auxiliary engine,” I was told. 
I replied that with us unfortu- 
nately we had to depend on 
auxiliary good temper. 

When at last we got Miss K. 
to retire to bed, we fell almost 
literally into each other’s arms ! 
How were we to bear it? or 
better still, how were we to 
get rid of her? As we dis- 
cussed the matter in tones 
hushed not to penetrate the 
bulkhead, the door opened 
and in came Miss K. garbed in 
a long yellow oilskin with the 
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acting rank of a dressing-gown, 
and asked for a hot-water 
bottle ! 

I deplored our total defi- 
ciency in such articles, for I 
was sure that on the Maisie 
. - . The Don wisely inter- 
rupted with a suggestion that 
an empty whisky-bottle might 
do. Jack was understood to 
say there wasn’t one—an un- 
doubted lie, for he can never 
bear to throw them overboard, 
—and the Dhuiné-Wassail, with 
deep sarcasm in his tones, sug- 
gested it would do as well if 
she drank some of the contents. 
The Don’s desire to snub Miss 
K. must have been as strong 
as his wish to save me trouble, 
for he volunteered to get the 
hot water himself, and it would 
need at least two strong motives 
to make him face a Primus 
alone! I was duly touched, 
but, pro bono publico, did it 
myself—not even for the relief 
of incinerating Miss K. was it 
worth burning to the water’s 
edge. 

That night she snored. 

I spent the inevitable wake- 
fulness trying to plan a really 
successful murder. but sadly 
came to the conclusion I had 
the heaviest disqualification— 
an obvious motive. 

While I got breakfast—Miss 
K. having decided to row about 
in the dinghy—we had a council 
of war. Murder being ruled 
out, it was difficult to know 
what to do. Jack is too good- 
natured to be rude, and I, 
though better at it, was handi- 
capped by being the hostess. 
As the Don, though erudite, is 
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without guile, it remained for 
the Dhuiné-Wassail to find the 
solution. To abandon ship— 
was his suggestion. It sounded 
drastic, but when explained it 
meant that we must all get 
telegrams recalling us on busi- 
ness. This seemed a_ horrid 
waste of time, but he explained 
we needn’t really go, but only 
pretend to till Miss K. had 
gone. The idea was voted 
good, but rather too wholesale. 
Two being recalled might pass 
for an unfortunate coincidence, 
three could only be a conspiracy. 
Business and the Bar being 
both professions with more un- 
expected incidents than pro- 
fessoring, it was agreed that 
Jack and the Dhuiné-Wassail 
should go. The Don looked a 
little uncomfortable about the 
arrangement, so I made haste 
to assure him that he would 
be allowed to go too—pour les 
convenances !—and he cheered 
up again. 

As the post could not arrive 
in the casual unpremeditated 
way it does ashore, the D.W. 
said he would sail down to 
Connel Ferry in the dinghy 
and send a wire from there. 

At breakfast Miss K. said 
she couldn’t eat eggs, which 
was all we had, and wanted 
tea when there was only coffee, 
and again referred scathingly 
to our lack of washing con- 
venience. My proposal to bathe 
was consequently received with 
approbation, at least by the 
crew. 

Afterwards the Don came 
to me rather worried, and said 
his zeal had outrun his dis- 
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cretion, a8, in point of fact, “I 
did not come prepared to enjoy 
the privilege of mixed bath- 
ing!” Jack had only one such 
preparation himself, but I had 
two, and I offered the Don one. 
I kept the red one for myself, 
as it seemed the more con- 
spicuous, and gave the Don an 
elegant ‘‘ creation ”’ in pale-blue 
stripes with a white sash! I 
did not know whether to credit 
the fact that he accepted it to 
his lack of vanity or to an 
impersonal sense of humour. 
When we all arrived on deck 
ready for the plunge, I saw the 
Don had not tied his sash, but 
had it hanging down his back 
like a modern fish-tail train. 
Miss K. was gazing at him with 
such solemn disapprobation, 
that before I could tell him 
he dived off to take shelter 
from her gaze in the water. 
We three followed, and it was 
only when we came up that 
Miss K. said she could not 
possibly bathe without a life- 
buoy, as she might get cramp. 
I don’t suppose the large round 
Object which Skeletta carries 
with her name painted on it 
has ever had occasion to do 
more than look like a life-buoy, 
and in my wicked heart I 
hoped she and it might have 
cramp together. In the mean- 
time the wet and shivery Jack 
had to stand about in the wind 
that inevitably ,-blows when one 
bathes, making the buoy fast 
to a rope and helping Miss K. 
down into it. To her keenness 
on boating she might add bath- 
ing—for she does both equally 
Well: she couldn’t sail and she 
VOL, CCXIII.—NO. MCCXC. 
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couldn’t swim. And to think 
I had designed her to be a 
nice young companion for my 
bachelors! I turned to relieve 
my mind to the Don, who was 
swimming on his back along- 
side. Suddenly he crumbled 
up, clasped his hands to his 
middle, and with an agonised 
look disappeared under the 
water! Iam the most mediocre 
of swimmers, and diving under 
the Skeletta, let alone saving 
drowning men, is quite beyond 
me, so I shrieked to Jack and 
the D.W. for help. 

* Quick! quick! the Don’s 
got cramp or something awful!” 

With an answering shout the 
two men hydroplaned to the 
spot, while I paddled helplessly 
around looking for a sign of 
the blue bathing-gown. 

‘He must have got under 
Skeletta,—dive |” 

They both plunged down at 
the place I had last seen him, 
while in a passion of anxiety 
I realised how awful it would 
be if the dear little Don were 
drowned. I swam to _ the 
accommodation - ladder and 
climbed up, nervousness mak- 
ing me perform that painful 
feat even worse than usual, 
skinning myself in addition to 
the usual bruises. As soon as 
I reached the deck, what should 
I see but the pale-blue Don 
climbing on board from the 
opposite side! Fear suddenly 
turned to relief—and relief took 
its not unusual form of ex- 
treme annoyance ! 

“Good Lord! What have 
you been doing? You pre- 
tended to be drowning, and 
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now I expect the others will 
be drowned looking for you. 
Where in the name of good- 
ness have you been ? ” 

As the little man was still 
looking very uncomfortable and 
still clutching his middle, I 
managed to subdue my re- 
lief and asked him if he 
were ill. 

“ No—no—not at all. I... 
Well, the fact is I thought I 
had overlooked some essential 
fastening in this unaccustomed, 
though no doubt charming, 
garment, for I suddenly be- 
came aware of what seemed to 
be some part of my costume 
detaching itself, and in the 
circumstances I thought it best 


IV. 


All these proceedings brought 
us to quite a late hour of the 
morning—not far from eleven 
o’clock, but had afforded us 
temporary respite from Miss 
K., for we had forgotten all 
about both her and the buoy, 
and I only remembered when 
I found her in a very bad tem- 
per, soaking the carpet of our 
cabin with her bathing things, 
not having nous enough to lift 
it. I should here put it to the 
credit side of yachts as against 
houses, that water overflowing 
on the floors finds its way in- 
offensively to the bilge, where 
it remains peacefully to be 
dealt with at leisure by the 
pump, instead of percolating 
through the ceiling below, and 
requiring first-aid from a plum- 
ber and plasterer. 
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to reach the yacht as unosten- 
tatiously as possible. I am 
indeed apologetic if I caused 
you any anxiety.” 

As he stood dripping and 
explaining, the would-be res- 
cuers came puffing and blow- 
ing to the surface, about to 
announce the pitiful fact that 
the body could not be found. 
On seeing the Don, they too 
expressed their possibly re- 
lieved but certainly injured 
feelings, and the disgruntled 
little Don scuttled away for’ard 
to divest himself of the now 
loathéd “‘ creation,” trailing be- 
hind him the cause of his mis- 
fortunes—the long unfastened 
sash ! 


“The Pump, its Use and 
Abuse,” could occupy a chapter 
by itselfi—the Abuse contributed 
by me! It is one of those sub- 
jects one turns Jack on to, and 
then doesn’t listen. Pumps 
there are for everything ! From 
the ship’s own particular pump 
to the little delicately adjusted 
and easily mislaid pumps be- 
longing to the stoves and lamps. 

The D.W. had thought to 
get off by himself, and was 
rigging the dinghy’s sail to 
that purpose; but just as he 
was starting, our Miss Keatley 
thought she would go too! 
The D.W.’s consent was civil 
in form only, and while the 
pachydermatous one was alTay- 
ing herself, he told Jack to 
jolly well come along 00, oF 
he wouldn’t go himself. Feel- 
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ing our deliverance at stake, 
the Don and I piously urged 
Jack to his duty, and he went. 
The Don and I spent a charm- 
ing inconsequent day, unan- 
noyed by Dolly (what relative 
of saturnine humour called her 
that ?) and uninstructed by the 
Skipper. I know that without 
Jack we would not manage at 
all, but if cruising produced 
all the emergencies that his 
deep forethought provides for, 
“who would sell a farm and 
go to sea?” 

About supper-time we saw 
the little argosy reappearing, 
dashing gallantly into the con- 
siderable jabble, her bows dis- 
appearing every few minutes 
in a shower of spray. We ex- 
pected to find our menkind 
radiant with the expectation 
of deliverance, but it was a very 
subdued boat’s crew that came 
alongside, and in silence their 
passenger stalked on board. 
She was clad in her yellow oil- 
skin, looking like a jaundiced 
Mrs Noah, and as she stalked 
she dripped and oozed and 
squelched, leaving a trail of 
water on the deck ! 

I could not face her without 
knowing the ’orrible details, so 
We four withdrew silently to 
the fo’e’sle, and the Dhuiné- 
Wassail took up the tale. 

Going to Connel things 
went well enough. It was 
pretty well a dead run, so our 
lady passenger could sit almost 
undisturbed. She told us at 
Some length of various beau- 
tiful places she had seen in 
Norway, and of the delightful 
sails she had had in the Maisie, 
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and somehow contrived to make 
us feel that Scotland was ugly 
and Skeletta useless ! Her pleas- 
ure in her recital was, I think, 
a little lessened by Jack’s re- 
marks, whenever he contrived 
to get one in—they were all 
dark and cryptic pronounce- 
ments on the particular kind 
of fools who sail open boats 
with booms and risk gybes as 
I was doing. You see, I was 
trying to hurry matters a bit 
by booming out the sail with 
the boat-hook, and the good 
lady who does not really know 
a gybe from a jib, and does 
not like to ask, was feeling 
vaguely uneasy. To do Jack 
justice as a host, I must say 
I don’t think he realised this. 
I did, and piled on the agony 
by telling lurid tales of broken 
masts that brained the only 
passengers in their falls, and 
of upset dinghys where the 
sail had entangled every one 
in the water, or the main-sheet 
that strangled the man in the 
stern as it leaped across !—and, 
in fact, that any or all these 
things might happen with ease 
when sailing before the wind 
with any but a thoroughly re- 
liable man at the helm; but, 
of course, she need not be in 
the least nervous with us. 
Jack inevitably quoted his pet 
maxim that ‘them that knows 
naught fears naught,’ but the 
pessimistic old bloke who first 
said that can’t have met the 
Miss Keatley type.” 

“No, and if he had,” inter- 
rupted the Don, “it would pro- 
bably not have occurred to 
him to say ‘ omne ignotum pro- 
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terrifico,’ though it would have 
been as true as his more ver- 
nacular remark.” 

“We had to land well this 
side of Connel Bridge,” went 
on the narrator, “so as not 
to be carried over the Falls, 
for the tide was running fast. 
The sight of the sea suddenly 
become a cataract was more 
interesting to Miss K. than 
reassuring, for she began mak- 
ing inquiries about possibly 
walking back; but when she 
heard how far it was, she de- 
cided to risk the boat, and 
Jack reassured her about gybes, 
as it would be a beat back, 
and he added that he would 
steer! I wonder which of us 


she dislikes the more now—the 
man who made her nervous, 
but kept her dry and left her 
undisturbed, or the one who 


both chivied her from side to 
side and soaked her!” I be- 
gan to feel sorry for Miss Keat- 
ley. I know well what a late 
return in the dinghy can mean. 
It is very jolly just at first, 
beating to windward and cal- 
culating what one can make on 
the tack, and the occasional 
dash of spray is just amusing, 
and the perpetual rearranging 
of the human ballast prevents 
monotony, like making small 
children change places in class ! 
But as it grows darker and 
colder the excitement and 
amusement seem to go down 
with the sun, and to the crew 
the main-sheet seems to mul- 
tiply its coils and to the helms- 
man the others seem to mul- 
tiply their feet, and if sitting 
wet is uncomfortable, having 
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to move when wet is infinitely 
worse, for the water trickles 
to a new spot at each move- 
ment, and the seats grow harder 
and harder. 

“You know,” continued the 
D.W., “one can’t go on being 
formal and instructive when 
sitting jumbled up at the bot- 
tom of the dinghy and climbing 
over Jack’s and each other’s 
legs, and I tried a song or two; 
but the way she stared at me 
made me feel she was thinking 
of the innocent glass of beer 
the Skipper and I had at the 
hotel under her tee-totally dis- 
approving eye.” 

“Did you sing to her in 
Gaelic?’ I asked. 

“Qh dear, no; I sang the 
Eng:ishest thing I could think 
of—‘O mistress mine, where 
are you roaming?’ ” 

Jack here made his only 
contribution to the story. “I 
fancy she thought it a pretty 
rash assertion ‘on your part 
that you could sing either high 
or low; anyhow, when you 
took to bellowing, ‘Ich grolle 
nicht,’ she asked me what it 
meant. I said it means ‘I 
can’t sing,’ and she seemed to 
find the name appropriate.” 

Really, Jack is very tactless. 
He cannot see that the J>huiné- 
Wassail takes his voice very 
seriously, and I don’t think 
one could expect him to keep 
up both Gaelic and a sense of 
humour. : 

Ignoring Jack’s interruption, 
I asked, “What about the 
telegram anyhow? Did you 
send it?” 

There was a slight pause, 
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and then Jack explained that, that I would suit you any 
“No—we didn’t after all. You better! When we were at 
see, it really would hardly do, Connel I sent a telegram to 
you know,” and so on. I the hotel at Oban where [I left 
might have known it! Had my luggage that I would return 
I but been there to “pour my to-morrow. You will, I hope, 
spirits in thine ear, and chas- forgive me doing this without 
tise with the valour of my consulting you, but it seemed 
tongue!” Yet I don’t know. wise to take the opportunity 
I doubt if even Lady Macbeth of being actually at a post office, 
would have persuaded a man and I was sure you would 
who had once decided that quite agree.” 
“it’s not done, you know!” Here was a reversal of our 
It did not require a very nefarious—though fortunately 
long argument to convince me abandoned—plan! I should 
that Miss Keatley’s departure perhaps have felt only relief— 
must be left on the knees of instead I was overcome with 
the gods, and even if the ex- remorse, and horrible misgiv- 
pedition had disgruntled with- ings that my dislike had been 
out removing her, we were apparent in spite of efforts to 
at least some bread, butter, suppress it. The others no 
and eggs to the good. doubt really had succeeded in 
“Well,” I said, ““I suppose hiding their feelings, but be- 
there’s nothing to be done now tween women there is in those 
but take her a hot drink and matters a sort of wireless over 
condolences,’ and I went which one has no control: 
through to the cabin en route much less peaceful than the 
for Miss K. more telephonic communica- 
Our “keen yachtswoman’” tions we have with men, which 
was already there clothed and are satisfactory enough in 
in her self-righteous mind. As spite of occasional indistinct 
I began to stammer condo- messages and “wrong num- 
lences, she cut me short with bers,” and “no answers ”—at 
the announcement that she least it leaves one some pri- 
had packed her things, and vacy! ‘The regrets I stam- 
proposed leaving by the motor- mered were almost sincere, but 
boat as she had come. next day when she had really 
“ Skeletta is a very nice boat, gone the relief was completely 
no doubt, for young people so. No; there is no room on 
who like playing at this sort an 18-tonner for polite tolera- 
of thing, but I had expected tion! 
something more like the Maisie, Thus departed Miss Keatley 
and I hardly think that a pro- —unwept, unhonoured, but, as 
longed cruise would suit me. this chronicle proves, not quite 
Indeed, I am not very sure unsung! 


(Lo be concluded.) 





BY J. 0. 


ONE evening in the winter 
of 1900 I dined with M‘Kay, 
a leading light of the Shanghai 
Bar, whose ancestral Belfast 
dourness had been softened to 
a shrewd sort of geniality by 
long contact with the kindly 
philosophy of the Chinese. Like 
most of the Ulster men who 
have heard the East a-calling, 
M‘Kay had prospered and 
waxed fat in this world’s goods, 
and he requited the benefits 
of Providence by lavish hospi- 
tality of a kind that must have 
made his frugal forefathers turn 
in their mouldy graves. All 
Shanghai, and every globe- 
trotter doing the appointed 
round of the Treaty Ports, had 
tales to tell of the Sunday 
tiffins at his sumptuous villa 
in the Bubbling Well Road, 
of the poker parties at his 
racing stable snuggery, and his 
convivial houseboat excursions. 
Being a bachelor, he could 
afford to be catholic in the 
matter of his company, and 
happily aloof from the shrill 
clamour of social cliques; so 
long as they were companion- 
able, cheerful, and in some way 
interesting, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men were welcome 
at his table. As to his personal 
hobbies and foibles, he was a 
perfectly serious Freemason, an 
authority on setters and 
pointers, and an indefatigable 
collector of antique snuff 
bottles. 


THE MIGHTY DEAD. 
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On the evening. of which I 
write there were a dozen of 
us, including Sir Michael O’Hara 
of the Supreme Court ; Bulton, 
Deputy Commissioner of Cus- 
toms; two officers of a Sikh 
regiment just back from the 
North; a couple of globe- 
trotters; a ‘Times’ corre- 
spondent ; Wilson of the Con- 
sular Service; and _ several 
cheery souls collected at the 
Club Bar, mostly Englishmen. 
In fact, the only foreigner 
present was Bergheim, a Swiss, 
who combined the agency of 
one of the big German arma- 
ment concerns with a private 
and highly lucrative business 
in old porcelain, paintings, and 
objets de vertu. As the result 
of the events of which this 
story tells, Bergheim left the 
East shortly afterwards and 
took up his abode in Paris, 
where until his death last year 
he enjoyed the distinction of 
being a recognised authority 
on Oriental art. 

After the inevitable small- 
talk about ponies and “‘ pidgin,” 
the conversation turned, as it 
usually did in those days, to 
the Boxer campaign, the occu- 
pation of Peking by the Allies, 
and the fascinating topic of 
loot. Nearly every one had 
some story to tell, either as 
an eye-witness or on the au- 
thority of friends up north, of 
the profitable sorties and rich 
booty of treasure-trove whereby 
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the civilian communities of 
Tientsin and Peking had com- 
pensated themselves for hard- 
ships endured at the hands of 
the Boxers, while the armies 
of eight nations had plundered 
systematically in accordance 
with their respective regula- 
tions. From the military point 
of view, freely expressed by 
our two Sikh officers, the re- 
sults of the sacking had been, 
on the whole, disappointing ; 
this, however, was hardly sur- 
prising, in view of the fact that 
the Boxers had got in first and 
made a clean sweep of all the 
richest jewellers’, furriers’, and 
curio-shops, and that, when it 
came to the looting of private 
premises, the local knowledge 
of civilian residents was far 
more useful than the best mili- 
tary intelligence, always ex- 
cepting that of the Japanese, 
who seemed to know exactly 
where to look for the richest 
booty, and despised the day of 
small things. But in spite of 
disappointments and oppor- 
tunities missed, there had been 
windfalls and lucky strikes: 
caches of sycee recovered from 
the wells and gardens of Manchu 
palaces; ancient bronzes and 
cloisonnés from the Temple of 
Heaven and other camping- 
grounds; jades, crystals, and 
Ivories, unearthed in the de- 
serted courtyards of curio-shops. 
Most of the Legations’ gallant 
Tescuers had come away with 
bank balances comfortably in- 
creased by their share of loot 
auctions, and an odd case or 
two filled with embroideries 
and curios. You will find them 
to-day, these embroideries and 
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curios, striking a sharply in- 
congruous note in thousands of 
stolid English drawing-rooms, 
where fond wives and proud 
mothers invariably relate how 
they came straight “from the 
Palace.” 

It was from Wilson of the 
Consular Service, who had been 
through the siege, and Mullins, 
a very wide-awake young man, 
just returned from a successful 
expedition to Peking in con- 
nection with the French con- 
tingents’ haul of tribute silk, 
that we got the best yarns 
and the most vivid impression 
of the lust for loot which seized 
upon the European community 
at Peking after the relief of 
the Legations, and set them to 
plundering wholesale the sheep- 
like citizens of the capital, even 
as the Israelites plundered the 
Egyptians to celebrate the 
triumphant close of their cap- 
tivity. Were it not for the 
absurd law which decrees that 
“the greater the truth the 
greater the libel,” what a book 
might be made out of the yarns 
that were spun around M‘Kay’s 
table that night, of flashing 
fortunes, swift dooms, and 
crowded hours of glorious loot ! 
Only the pen of a Stevenson 
or a Conrad, however, could do 
justice to these tales—to the 
tragic splendour of the back- 
ground of Oriental stoicism and 
invincible dignity, against which 
all their sordid episodes stand 
out in such clear relief. 

One yarn I remember, told 
by the ‘ Times ’ correspondent, 
described the adventures and 
experiences of an artillery officer 
on the memorable day of the 
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triumphal procession of the 
Allies through the Palace pre- 
cincts, and gave us the story 
of the famous rock of jade, 
engraved with poems by the 
Emperor Chien Lung, which 
now reposes in the Metropolitan 
Museum at New York. Then 
there was the Odyssey of the 
distinguished diplomat who set 
forth at daylight, with a train 
of mule-carts and an escort, 
for a good day’s work in the 
Manchu district by the Drum 
Tower, and of what thereafter 
befell; also the tale of the 
missionary militant, whose 
righteous wrath against the 
heathen, combined with much 
local knowledge of native art 
connoisseurs, enabled Fellows 
of the American Legation to 
acquire his priceless collection. 
Some humorous tales there were, 
like that which told how ‘“‘ Au- 
rora’”’ Bailey persuaded His 
Excellency Tang Shao-yi to 
procure railway engines at 
Tientsin ; and that of the en- 
terprising person who, on the 
strength of a borrowed R.E. 
mess-jacket and a roving com- 
mission from a Shanghai editor, 
made his way to the front with 
Seymour’s force and reaped a 
goodly harvest by buying sycee 
“shoes ”’ (which Tommy could 
not conveniently handle) with 
dollar notes. Another equally 
ingenious individual, a German 
merchant, had made his pile 
by decorating the houses of 
his Chinese friends with Ger- 
man flags, for liberal value re- 
ceived. There were grim stories 
too, that had grown and spread 
from the guarded confidences 
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of compradores and native 
Christians, such as that of the 
old mandarin who had en- 
trusted his pearls and other 
valuables to the safe keeping 
of a foreigner when the Boxers 
first began to loot, and whose 
body was found in the well of 
his ransacked house after the 
relief ; and there was the hor- 
rid tale of the fate of Doctor 
Matignon’s eunuch, who hanged 
himself because of ‘‘ face ”’ lost 
beyond all hope of recovery. 
From the military point of 
view, of course, war is a neces- 
sary evil, and looting all part 
of the business; but most of 
us, I believe, agreed with M‘Kay 
when, over a final whisky-and- 
soda, he said that it wouldn’t 
be easy to look one’s Chinese 
friends in the face and talk to 
them about the blessings and 
beauty of European civilisa- 
tion after this latest demon- 
stration of its practical appli- 
cation. In our hearts, I think 
we all felt that no matter what 
the Boxers in their blindness, 
or the Old Buddha in her 
pride, might have done, the 
white man had little reason to 
be proud, either of his concep- 
tion of just retribution or his 
methods of administering it. 
I know that as I listened to 
these tales, and remembered 
the fiendish cruelty of the 
Russian troops and the cold- 
blooded frightfulness of the 
German’s mailed fist, I pic- 
tured to myself the silent suf- 
ferings of the inoffensive law- 
abiding citizens of Peking, and 
all the dark days of terror and 
tribulation endured by these 
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simple-souled pacifists, and I 
found it in my heart to con- 
done the “‘ midsummer. mad- 
ness” of the “Old Buddha,” 
and to sympathise with her for- 
lorn hope that by help of the 
Boxers she might at last drive 
the foreign devil and all his 
works into the sea. 

To Bergheim, as we drove 
homewards together, I delivered 
myself of some of these feelings. 
He and I had sat next to each 
other at dinner, and I had 
noticed that he had taken but 
little part in the general con- 
versation, which for him was 
unusual. A pleasant fellow, 
Bergheim, thoroughly cosmo- 
politan and at the same time 
something of a philosopher and 
a scholar, not exactly the type 
one would expect to make a 
success of selling gunboats and 
artillery to the Chinese. Never- 


theless he had done it, and had 
succeeded also in establishing 
friendly relations with most of 
the mandarins with whom his 


business lay. He spoke the 
language like a native, and his 
scholarly taste in everything 
that pertained to Chinese art 
and antiquities had opened to 
him the doors of many a man- 
darin who played no part in 
the munitions business. After 
the relief of the Legations, he 
had spent a month at Peking, 
and many were the rumours 
of the rare bargains which his 
ready money and expert know- 
ledge had enabled him to secure. 
Amongst M‘Kay’s guests there 
was none so well qualified as 
he to tell us things worth hear- 
Ing of the looting at Peking. 
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But he had remained curiously 
preoccupied and silent all the 
evening. Now, as I expressed 
my sympathy for the innocent 
victims of Asia’s latest clash 
with the West, he seemed to 
pull himself together with an 
effort before he answered ; and 
then it seemed to me that 
though he spoke with his usual 
dry and whimsical humour, the 
humour was forced and his 
thoughts were really elsewhere. 

** Yes,” he said, “‘ you are 
right. We apostles of light and 
leading can only hope to spread 
our gospel by the help of 
machine-guns. The White Peril 
is far more deadly than the 
Yellow, and I don’t blame the 
Chinese for wishing that every 
one of us—merchants, mission- 
aries, and machine-gunners— 
might get out and leave them 
to run their own affairs. But, 
of course, it’s all foolishness ; 
you can’t put the clock back, 
East or West.” 

“Just as well, perhaps. If 
Prince Tuan and his friends 
had known enough to use those 
field-guns of yours, instead of 
leaving them to rust in their 
cases at MHsiku, you and I 
might not be driving comfort- 
ably down to Maloo to-night 
with a good dinner inside us.” 

‘“‘ My friend, you flatter me! 
But I suppose you have often 
wondered how a person like 
myself ever came into the busi- 
ness of selling firearms ? ” 

‘Well, since you speak of 
it,” I replied, ‘I confess that, 
for one whose philosophy is of 
the benevolent type——” 

* Just so; but has it never 
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struck you that it is only in 
China that a man can combine 
humanitarian instincts with the 
arms trade? Have you never 
heard of the wooden guns of 
the A.B.C. flotilla? There is 
no other country in the world 
where high officials will pay the 
market price (after deducting 
their ‘‘ squeeze,” of course) for 
sand-loaded shells. I don’t 
suppose it has ever occurred 
to you that my intelligent ap- 
preciation of the Chinese philo- 
sophic attitude towards war- 
fare has saved more lives than 
all the efforts of the mission- 
aries put together ? ” 

I admitted that I had never 
thought of it in that light, nor 
realised the range of his in- 
genious philanthropy. 

“Yes,” he went on, “the 
Allies ought to put up a statue 
of me on the Chien Men wall, 
and the Chinese another one 
outside the East Gate Glorious. 
For if the British Legation had 
been blown to bits, there 
wouldn’t have been much left 
of the Palace or its contents 
to welcome the Old Buddha 
when she comes back. But it’s 
an ungrateful world.” He re- 
lapsed into thoughtful silence, 
and after one or two desultory 
remarks I followed his ex- 
ample. There was evidently 
something on his mind. 

Suddenly, as the brougham 
stopped to set me down at my 
front door, he laid his hand on 
my arm and said, ‘‘ Will you 
come and take pot-luck with 
me to-morrow evening? There 
won’t be any one else. I want 
your advice about something 


that is worrying me—some- 
thing that, I think, will in. 
terest you.” 

I accepted at once. To dine 
with Bergheim meant not only 
an addition to one’s under- 
standing of things Chinese, but 
a new conception of the science 
and art of gastronomy. 

As I crossed his threshold on 
the following evening and was 
handing my coat to the boy, 
I got my first shock, and with 
it an instinctive feeling of mo- 
mentous events moving mys- 
teriously in the background. 
For in this boy, calmly wear- 
ing Bergheim’s house-livery of 
blue silk, ‘silver girdle, and fur- 
trimmed official hat, I recog- 
nised one Peng Shao-chi, a 
Chinese bannerman of the me- 
tropolis, and one of the clever- 
est and keenest of the younger 
officials attached to the Vice- 
regal Yamen at Tientsin. 

Two years before (to be 
exact, just after the Old Bud- 
dha’s coup-d’état had deprived 
the young Emperor of power 
and scattered his advisers to 
the winds) I had had some 
interesting private talks with 
Mr Peng, who had come to 
Shanghai in pursuit of the 
Chief Reformer, Kang Yu-wei. 
Of his identity there could be 
no possible doubt. Yet there 
was neither the flicker of an 
eyelid nor the ghost of a smile 
to indicate any recognition on 
his part. Evidently some mis- 
chief was afoot; in that case, 
I thought, it looked as if I 
held the trump-card, and might 
as well play it at once. 

“Hallo, Mr Peng,” I said, 
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“ since when have you taken to 
‘boy pidgin’? I thought you 
had gone to Peking with Li 
tajen ?” 

As I spoke a door closed up- 
stairs, and Bergheim’s foot- 
steps sounded on the landing 
above. For a second Peng 
remained silent, his features 
immovable as those of a graven 
image. But his hands were 
moving restlessly, and the 
shadow of fear lay in his almond 
eyes. Then, as the footsteps 
came nearer, he bent swiftly 
towards me and whispered in 
Chinese, ‘‘ You and I have been 
friends. Do not, I beg you, 
betray me. To-morrow morn- 


ing I will come and explain 
all. This disguise was neces- 
sary. I am here to serve the 
Imperial House.” 

“Swear then that you mean 
no harm to Mr Bergheim ? ” 


“TI swear it. His life is in 
no danger from me. On the 
contrary, I am here to deliver 
him from a great peril.” 

“Then come to-morrow morn- 
ing early. Meanwhile I make 
no promises. Remember that 
I am a guest in the house of a 
friend.” 

Furiously thinking, I left 
him, and proceeded to greet 
my host. He, I could see, was 
still worried about something, 
= not at all his usual genial 
self, 

Soft-footed, dignified, as if 
to the butler’s business born, 
Peng brought us cocktails on 
a silver tray. As he left us, to 
throw open the sliding doors 
Which divided the study from 
the dining - room, Bergheim 
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apologised in advance for any 
shortcomings in his dinner, on 
the ground that his own house- 
boy had been suddenly sum- 
moned home to attend his 
dying mother. 

“‘ Fortunately,” he said, “‘ he 
has found me a very decent 
substitute. This fellow seems 
to know his job.” 

As we took our seats at 
table I got my second surprise. 
For there, conspicuous in the 
midst of silver, cut glass, and 
flaming poinsettia, stood an 
ancestral tablet, and it only 
needed a glance at the five- 
clawed dragons and the in- 
scription in Chinese and Manchu 
characters to tell me that this 
simple strip of carved and 
lacquered wood was nothing 
less than the earthly habita- 
tion of the Spirit of Shun 
Chih, illustrious founder of the 
Manchu dynasty. From it my 
gaze passed to the calm fea- 
tures of Peng, standing rigid 
as a statue behind Bergheim’s 
chair. In a flash I realised 
the cause and the significance 
of his presence in this house. 
I think that the total absence 
of expression on Peng’s face 
conveyed to my bewildered 
mind a swifter suggestion of 
the grim possibilities of the 
situation than the sight of the 
Imperial tablet itself. For I 
guessed something of the 
thoughts that must be swiftly 
working behind that impene- 
trable mask of passivity, some- 
thing of the self-control which 
enabled him thus patiently to 
stand and wait in the very 
presence of the ghostly splen- 
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dour of the mighty dead. Ac- 
cording to the ancient and deep- 
rooted belief, which makes an- 
cestor- worship the dominant 
factor in the life of the Chinese, 
the spirit of the departed Em- 
peror, translated after the clos- 
ing of his tomb to this strip of 
lacquered wood, was actually 
and terribly present in our 
midst, and entitled to Imperial 
honours even greater than those 
given to the living sovereign. 
That the august shade should 
have been brought to this, that 
it should have been thus led 
into captivity and become the 
plaything of outer barbarians, 
this surely was sacrilege which 
the wrath of Heaven must 
speedily avenge. As I sipped 
my sherry, my thoughts were 
swiftly working, and I had 
almost resolved to make a 
sudden rush at Peng, and hold 
on to him until I had ex- 
plained his identity to Bergheim 
and the nature of his mission 
on behalf of the Imperial House. 
Then it occurred to me that 
Peng’s removal would not help 
to solve the problem, and, 
moreover, he had given his 
word that Bergheim’s life was 
not in danger. I therefore 
determined on a policy of 
watchful waiting. 

Bergheim, who had said noth- 
ing while I examined the tablet, 
finally broke the silence which 
was becoming curiously oppres- 
sive. 

“Yes,” he said; “that is 
what I wanted to talk to you 
about. I see that you know 
what it is. I don’t quite know 
what to do about it.” 
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“Well, if you ask me,” I 
replied, “‘it’s not the sort of 
thing I should care to have 
about the house. I’m not 
superstitious, as you know, and 
I haven’t got much of a bump 
of reverence for the pomp and 
circumstance of religion; but 
this is a different matter. If 
you take my advice, you will 
acquire merit and avoid trouble 
by sending that old Manchu’s 
spiritual home to the Taotai 
and asking him to have it 
restored with all solemnity to 
its place in the Temple of 
Dynastic Ancestors.” 

“As a matter of fact, that’s 
just what the Taotai has asked 
me to do. He called to see me 
this afternoon. I'll tell you 
all about it later on.” 

Here, with a wink and the 
rapid movement of a warning 
thumb, he indicated Peng. 

For the rest of the meal we 
talked of anything and every- 
thing except the ghosts of 
emperors. Nevertheless, the 
presence emanating from that 
tablet lay heavily upon us, and 
we could not keep our minds 
off it. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I have seldom spent 4 
more uncomfortable hour. Our 
talk was like trying to whistle 
in a cathedral, and I never 
felt more relieved in my life 
when Bergheim ordered coffee 
to be served in the study, and 
we left the Imperial tablet to 
radiate by itself between the 
walnuts and the wine. 

Bergheim’s explanation left 
me just as uncomfortable 8 
ever, and greatly surprised that 
one who knew as much about 
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the Chinese as he did should 
dream of detaining his deceased 
majesty, especially now that 
the authorities had located him. 
Bergheim had bought the tablet, 
with a lot of other temple loot, 
from a Mohammedan dealer ; 
he had paid no particular at- 
tention to it at the time, and 
had shipped the lot south at 
once. It was about a fortnight 
later that, dining at the French 
Legation, he had heard that 
on the day of the Allies’ march 
of triumph, two German sol- 
diers, manceuvring on their 
own, had found their way into 
the Temple of Dynastic An- 
cestors. There they had helped 
themselves to four out of the 
nine Imperial tablets, as well 
as some of those representing 
the thirty-five Imperial Con- 
sorts. They had sold them all, 
with other unconsidered trifles, 


to a disreputable Mohammedan, 
who did a roaring trade as 
middleman between the free- 
lance military looters and the 
eager collectors of the Legation 


Quarter. He in his turn had 
speedily disposed of the sacred 
tablets to half a dozen different 
buyers. One had come to rest 
in the American Legation, an- 
other in the French, and two 
had passed into the acquisitive 
hands of M‘Taggart of the 
Carabineers. But even in those 
lawless days of plunder in high 
Places, the report of their dis- 
appearance created something 
of a sensation amongst the 
diplomats and missionaries who 
knew enough to realise the 
enormity of the sacrilege which 
had been committed. Steps 
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were therefore taken without 
delay to recover and restore 
the missing monarchs to their 
rightful place. As their pur- 
chasers were still in Peking, 
and as each tablet became a 
centre from which swift whis- 
perings and forebodings of doom 
spread to an ever - widening 
circle of awe-stricken Chinese, 
they were soon traced, and 
eventually restored, with the 
sole exception of the one which, 
all unwittingly, Bergheim had 
shipped to Shanghai. Even 
this one was located, for the 
offending dealer had been 
speedily terrified into disclos- 
ing the identity of his cus- 
tomers. So it came to pass 
that, on the night before Berg- 
heim left the capital, the Mo- 
hammedan had come to him and 
implored him, as a matter of 
life and death, to restore the 
tablet. But Bergheim had re- 
fused to promise anything of the 
sort. All his keen collector’s 
instincts were gratified at hav- 
ing become the possessor of 
an object so venerably unique, 
of something to which no 
museum could aspire. 

And so (as I heard later) it 
happened that on the steamer 
which carried Bergheim from 
Tientsin, there travelled also, 
inconspicuously, the worthy 
Peng Shao-chi, commissioned 
by the Board of Rites to re- 
cover the tablet at all costs. 
Before their arrival at Shanghai 
Bergheim’s consignment of 
Pekinese loot had already been 
safely delivered at his house. 
Therefore, before resorting to 
drastic measures, Peng had 
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called on the Taotai, informed 
him of his mission, and asked 
his advice. The Taotai, hop- 
ing that Bergheim would yield 
to official representations, ad- 
vised prudence and undertook 
to see him. This he did, but 
the arguments which he used 
were not calculated to convince 
Bergheim. An appeal to his 
magnanimity, or to his rever- 
ence for the immemorial tradi- 
tions of which an Imperial 
tablet is the most sacred em- 
blem, might possibly have been 
successful ; but the Taotai was 
a tactless person. He began 
by describing himself as the 
representative of the Chinese 
Government, and spoke in un- 
measured terms of the out- 
rageous conduct of those who 
had desecrated the Temple of 
Ancestors. He expressed the 
hope that a person of Berg- 
heim’s well-known culture 
would dissociate himself from 
such vandalism by restoring 
the tablet and any other sacred 
objects which he might have 
acquired. Next he suggested 
that if restitution was to be 
discussed as a matter of busi- 
ness, he was prepared to pay 
a thousand taels. This put 
Bergheim’s back up; and it 
got stiffer as the initial cour- 
tesy of the Taotai’s attitude 
diminished. He suggested to 
the Chinese official that as there 
was no longer any Government 
at Peking, nor any Court to 
mourn for the disturbance of 
its ancestors, there need be no 
hurry : he would give the matter 
his deliberate consideration. 
Finally, the Taotai, unable 
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to accept failure in a businegs 
from which he had hoped to 
emerge with much “face,” com- 
mitted the final mistake of 
indulging in veiled but none 
the less unpleasant threats ; 
upon which Bergheim bluntly 
intimated that the interview 
was at an end. That same 
evening his house-boy, explain- 
ing that ‘“‘mother wantchee 
makee die,” obtained leave of 
absence, and Peng entered upon 
his double duties. 

After Bergheim had told me 
all this, we sat discussing the 
matter till past midnight; but 
my host was in a peculiarly 
obstinate mood, and would not 
let me persuade him that the 
occasion was one for a beau 
geste of restitution. The Tao- 


tai’s threats were rankling; 
it went against the grain to 
yield to anything in the nature 


of intimidation. 

Before I left the house he 
had gone carefully round seeing 
to bolts and bars, loaded a 
revolver, and locked the sacred 
tablet away in a small safe in 
his bedroom. Several times it 
was on the tip of my tongue 
to tell him about Peng, but 
still I refrained, remembering 
that sleek person’s solemn as- 
surance that Bergheim himself 
was in no danger. And 80, 
not without misgivings, I took 
my departure, fully expecting 
that when I met him next, I 
should hear that his safe had 
been burgled and the tablet 
stolen; also that his house- 
boy’s mother had made a mar- 
vellous recovery. 

Next morning, as I was dress- 
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ing and wondering at what time 
Peng would make his promised 
call, my boy came to announce 
that he was downstairs, and 
that he had asked me to see 
him quickly, as his business 
was urgent. So, donning a 
kimono, I went down and 
found him standing in the 
hall. 

“You see that I have kept 
my promise,” he said, dispens- 
ing with the usual ceremonious 
preliminaries. “‘I have come 


because I said I would, but 
there is nothing now for me 
My mission is ful- 


to tell. 
filled.” 

“You mean ? ” 

“That the Sacred Presence 
of the Illustrious Founder of 
the Ching Dynasty will be 
safely restored to its place in 
the Temple of August Ancestors. 
I go now to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements so that its 
journey to the north may be 
expedited with fitting cere- 
mony. I therefore bid you 
farewell, and take this occasion 
to thank you for your timely 
silence,” 

“ What about Mr Bergheim?”’ 

“He also owes you grateful 
thanks. Had it not been for 
my promise to you, it might 
have gone ill with him last 
night. He is an obstinate man, 
and strangely lacking in per- 
ception.” 

“Then he is all right?” I 
asked, 

He seemed to hesitate for a 
moment before replying. 

r Yes,” he said, “ Mr Berg- 
heim is all right; but if he is 
wise he will take my advice 
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and never again let his face be 
seen in Peking. The climate 
of the north would be very un- 
healthy for him.” 

And with that, apologising 
for his haste, Peng went his 
soft-footed way. 

My feelings were divided be- 
tween relief at this bloodless 
conclusion of the matter and 
curiosity as to the means by 
which Peng had achieved his 
purpose. Prompted by the 
latter, I rang up Bergheim’s 
house. The call was answered 
by a servant, who said that his 
master was not yet up, and 
that he had sent for a doctor 
shortly after daylight. This 
hardly sounded as if he were 
all right, and yet when Peng 
assured me that he had kept 
his promise, he had given me 
the impression of being com- 
pletely sincere. Anxious to 
hear the end of the story, I 
told the servant to ask his 
master if I might come and 
see him. In a little while came 
the answer, “‘ Master say ‘can 
do’; more better come chop- 
chop.” 

Bergheim was having his 
breakfast in bed when I got 
there, propped up with a pile 
of cushions. He looked some- 
what pale and perturbed, but 
I was relieved to discover no 
signs of assault and battery. 

“Shut the door,” he said, 
as I came in. “Iam glad you 
rang up, for I wanted to speak 
to you as soon as possible. I 
want you to promise that you 
will never say anything to any 
one of what I told you last 
night. As long as I live, my 
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friend, I ask you to keep it to 
yourself.” 

He spoke so earnestly that 
I hastened to reassure him by 
promising him what he asked. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I 
know that I can rely upon you. 
It may seem silly, old fellow, 
but I don’t want this thing 
talked about. I’ve made a 
fool of myself and I’ve paid 
for it; but I would rather not 
be the subject of Club gossip 
from Tientsin to Canton.” 

“All right, my friend,” I 
said. ‘“‘ Make your mind easy 
on that score. But tell me, 
what has happened ? ” 

For a minute or two he re- 
mained cogitating, evidently 
embarrassed and undecided 
about answering my question. 
At last he made up his mind 
to speak. 

“You were quite right,’ he 


said, ‘‘ about that infernal tab- 
let, and I only wish that I had 
asked your advice sooner and 


followed it. But I didn’t like 
being bullied into giving it up, 
and I confess I didn’t see how 
they could hope to get it with- 
out my consent. I was wrong ; 
that’s all. They’ve got it.” 

“* Did they burgle the safe ? ” 
I asked. ‘“‘ And what made 
you send for the doctor? Has 
any one been hurt ? ”’ 

Bergheim looked extremely 
uncomfortable. 

“I’m coming to that in a 
minute or two,” he said. “ You 
remember about my house-boy 
leaving suddenly ? ” 

I nodded. 

“Well, that precious sub- 
stitute of his must have been 
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a hireling of the Taotai, told 
off by him to do the job which 
he had failed to do himself,” 

“No,” I said, “he wasn’t, 
He came from Peking direct, 
I know the fellow quite well, 
and recognised him at once.” 

“You knew him, and didn’t 
warn me ? ” 

“Yes,” Ireplied ; “ it sounds 
queer, no doubt, but let me 
explain. I think you will 
agree that I acted for the 
best.” 

So I told him all that had 
passed between Peng and my- 
self. I said frankly that, once 
I was assured that his own life 
was in no danger, I hoped that 
Peng would succeed in getting 
away with the tablet, for I felt 
certain that if Bergheim in- 
sisted on keeping it, he would 
do so at his own grave peril. 
I asked him to reflect that, had 
I denounced Peng on the spot, 
the consequences might have 
been very serious for both of 
us, for we were unarmed and 
Peng probably had accomplices 
on the premises. These argu- 
ments carried weight. 

“You are right again, my 
friend,” he replied. “He had 
accomplices. You shall hear 
for yourself, and then you Will 
know why I ask you to keep 
this business to yourself. 

“ After you had left me I 
went to bed, taking the pre- 
caution of locking my door and 
putting the revolver under my 
pillow. I think that devil 
must have put something into 
my last whisky, for I felt un- 
commonly drowsy, and must 
have fallen into a deep sleep 
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at once. An hour later I was 
awakened by a hand on my 
shoulder, and looked up, to 
see Peng standing by my bed- 
side, wearing a fur-lined hat 
and dressed as if for a journey. 
Still only half-awake, I thought 
at first that the house might 
be on fire, or something of that 
sort; then suddenly, as my 
mind took in the fixed stern- 
ness of his expression, it flashed 
upon me that his presence was 
in some way connected with 
that wretched bit of lacquered 
wood. 

“*Who the devil are you?’ 
I asked; ‘and what do you 
mean by waking me at this 
time of night ? ’ 

“*T am a humble servant of 
the Ta Ching dynasty,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and my business is to 
recover the sacred tablet which 
you bought from a Mohamme- 
dan thief in Peking. If you had 
left it downstairs, I should 
not have been compelled to 
inconvenience you thus. But 
since you have hidden it, I 
must ask you to produce it. 
My orders are to pay you the 
amount which you paid for 
it, and if you are wisely reason- 
able, to offer you no violence. 
But I warn you that my mission 
is urgent.’ 

“By this time I had pulled 
myself together and realised 
that the fellow meant mischief. 
For all that, the idea of being 
bullied out of my property in 
My own bedroom was not at 
all to my liking. As he spoke, 
I felt cautiously underneath 
the pillow for my revolver. 

‘You need not trouble to 
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do that,’ he said in level 
tones. ‘ Your weapon is here’ 
—he held it pointed carelessly 
in the direction of my head,— 
‘but, as I said, my orders are 
to refrain from taking your 
life except in the last ex- 
tremity. Now, as time presses, 
I trust that without further 
delay you will accede to my 
request. Kindly produce the 
Sacred Tablet, name the price, 
and let me take my leave.’ 

“For all his polite talk, there 
was something so infernally in- 
solent in his manner that I lost 
my temper. 

*** Shoot, and be damned to 
you,’ Isaid. ‘Asfor your old 
tablet, you are not likely to 
find it, and if you think that 
I’m going to help you, you are 
very greatly mistaken. Go 
ahead and hunt for it.’ 

** All this time I was keeping 
a watchful eye on the enemy, 
hoping to catch him off his 
guard, and by a swift move- 
ment to come to grips with 
him and recover the revolver. 
So, when with his left hand 
he took out his watch and 
looked at it, I made a sudden 
leap from the bed and rushed 
at him. As quick as a cat, he 
was at the farther side of the 
round table over there, and 
had uttered a swift sharp cry 
in Chinese. Immediately the 
door opened, and there entered 
two tall hefty natives—Tien- 
tsin men by the look of them— 
who closed the door softly, and 
without a word came and stood 
one on each side of me. 

‘“** Now,’ said Peng, as in- 
solently courteous as ever, ‘ you 
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will no doubt perceive the wis- 
dom of complying with my 
request. I might have shot 
you just now, but that would 
not have served my purpose, 
which is to recover the Sacred 
Tablet. Time presses; I have 
neither the leisure nor the 
desire to search your house. 
Do what I ask, and I shall 
trouble you no longer with 
my presence. But if you re- 
fuse, I have other and some- 
what unpleasant arguments in 
reserve. The time for discus- 
sion is very short.’ 

“I confess that I didn’t like 
the look of things, but there’s 
a devil of obstinacy some- 
where in my nature, and I 
couldn’t bear being ordered 
about by a sleek-faced, baby- 
fisted Oriental. Besides, I 


thought he might be bluffing. 


Anyway, telling him to go to 
the devil, I got back into bed 
again. After giving a sign to 
one of his henchmen (who 
thereupon left the room) Peng 
drew nearer. 

““*Where is the Precious 
Thing ?’ he asked. 

“* * My friend,’ I replied, ‘ I’m 
afraid you'll have to search 
for it. I’m not in the habit of 
helping burglars.’ 

*“** Very well,’ he said. ‘ Re- 
member that it is your own 
fault.’ 

** As he spoke, the fellow who 
had gone out returned with a 
box-like object, which he placed 
upon the table. Then, at a 
nod from Peng, the pair of 
them produced rolls of cord 
and in a moment had me 
neatly tied up and absolutely 
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helpless. As I lay there, speech- 
less with rage, Peng went to 
the object on the table and 
examined its contents. Then 
he returned to the bedside, 

“*Pei Lao Yeh,’ he said 
in Chinese, ‘ be reasonable. Do 
not compel me to make you 
lose face. Where have you 
concealed the tablet ? ’ 

“TI shut my teeth tight and 
said nothing. Peng sighed in 
a delicately refined manner and 
turned to his myrmidon. 

““* Apply the first seal,’ he 
said. 

** At this one of the ruffians 
fetched the mysterious box. 
(I saw then that it was a char- 
coal incense burner with 4 
curious handle), and the other 
unceremoniously turned me 
over and held me with my 
face amongst the pillows. The 
next thing I knew—it came 
very quickly—was a feeling a8 
if a thousand centipedes had 
bitten me on the left shoulder- 
blade, just below the collar- 
bone. I’m afraid I gave 4 
yell. Then I found myself 
rolled over on my back, to 
find Peng’s placidly inquiring 
gaze upon me. In his hand he 
held something oblong that 
looked like an ivory-handled 
seal, engraved with two hiero- 
glyphics on a copper ground. 

“<«Mhis,’ he said, showing it 
to me more closely and letting 
me feel the glowing heat, ‘18 
the seal used by order of the 
Board of Rites to brand those 
who have been guilty of sactl 
lege. You now bear that mark 
upon you for life. It will not 
be visible when you are dressed, 
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and in foreign lands will ex- 
pose you to no inconvenience 
or danger. Peking is a dif- 
ferent matter; thither hence- 
forward you can only go at 
your peril. And now, let me 
warn you once again. If the 
first seal should not be suffi- 
cient, the second will be made 
on the right wrist. The third 
goes on the forehead.’ 

“T knew by this time that 
the devil meant what he said, 
and having no desire to go 
through life branded like a calf, 
I surrendered. Peng took the 
key which I gave him, opened 
my safe, and after prostrating 
himself nine times and knock- 
ing his head on the floor, took 
out the Sacred Tablet and 
wrapped it reverently in a 
covering of Imperial yellow 
brocade. Then he and his 


satellites moved silently to the 


door, As he went out he 
turned and made me an ironic- 
ally courteous farewell. ‘I do 
not think,’ he said, ‘that you 
will attempt to recover the 
tablet, or to bring a complaint 
through diplomatic channels at 
Peking. On both sides a dig- 
hified silence will no doubt be 
the wisest policy. But to 
prevent any chance of inter- 
ference with my plans for the 
next half hour, I have dis- 
connected your telephone, and 
shall now take the liberty of 
locking this door.’ And with 
that he took his departure, 
leaving me to reflect at leisure 
on the power of the mighty 
dead in China, and the painful 
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sensations of branding on a 
sensitive skin. The doctor has 
dressed it with some soothing 
stuff, but I shan’t be able to 
wear a coat for some days.” 

*“Won’t the doctor talk? ” 
I asked. 

“TI don’t think so. He’s 
a model of discretion. As a 
matter of fact, I’ve asked him 
to let it be known that I have 
got to go home and consult 
specialists for some mysterious 
ailment, which, between you 
and me, will hereafter compel 
me to remain in Europe. I’ve 
had all the China I want, thank 
you.” 

I have frequently heard 
Shanghai folks guessing at the 
reasons which led Bergheim 
to retire so suddenly from his 
lucrative business and take up 
his abode in Paris; others have 
wondered that he, who had al- 
ways been keen on swimming, 
could never be induced to 
bathe. And in Peking I have 
heard the Chinese tell fantastic 
tales of the perilous adventures 
and fortunate restoration of the 
Imperial) Ancestors in 1900. 
But the true story of His 
Majesty Shun Chih’s brief visit 
to Shanghai and of his presence 
at that memorable diner intime 
chez Bergheim, has never be- 
fore been told, except perhaps 
by the illustrious founder of 
the dynasty himself to his 
astonished descendants, as they 
stand, each in his accustomed 
place, in the twilight silence of 
the Temple of Dynastic An- 
cestors. 
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A HUNDRED iniles or so north- 
east of Mosul, on the one and 
only trade route through this 
part of the Zagros range to 
Urmiah, lies the once prosper- 
ous town of Rowanduz. Before 
the war this was quite an im- 
portant trade centre, where the 
dates and piece goods from 
Baghdad and Mosul were ex- 
changed for carpets from Persia, 
silks from Sauj Bulaq, or to- 
bacco, gall-nuts, and honey 


from the Kurdish mountains. 
But the Russians got there 
during the war, and out of 
some three thousand houses 
only fifty now stand. 


The route from Mosul lies, 
to begin with, across the great 
Assyrian plain, north-east over 
the Zab, and then to Erbil, the 
ancient Arbela, which surely 
must be one of the oldest in- 
habited towns on earth. The 
top of the fort at Erbil is a 
wonderful place to sit and 
dream of the past. You can 
almost see the long procession 
of the great ones of ancient 
history coming and going across 
the plains. Darius the Persian, 
in all his panoply and pride, 
riding out west to meet the 
Greek invader; a few hours 
later, Darius, a hunted fugitive, 
flying for his life eastward to 
the Paitak Pass. Then one’s 
dreams go back through a long 
succession of Median tribal 
leaders and Assyrian emperors 


I. 


—Cyrus the Persian, Cyaxares, 
Ashurbanipal, Sennacherib, Tig- 
lath Pileser, and all the “ Kings 
of the World,” till one gets to 
the archaic days before the 
Assyrian Empire was dreamed 
of, and men wrote a cumber- 
some old script, the writing of 
a self-taught child. Even then 
Erbil was a civilised town, and 
in the days when all the world’s 
history was still wrapped in 
mist, was a nucleus from which 
grew the Assyrian religion and 
culture which finally spread 
over all the¥ancient world. 
Erbil still stands there, but no 
longer on the plain. It is now 
perched on a great mound of 
débris of the past. This must 
be a vast treasure-house of 
records of the most ancient 
days of Assyrian history. 
From Erbil, turning one’s 
face northwards towards the 
snows of the Zagros, one rides 
still across the plain, now more 
undulating, and gently sloping 
up towards the foothills. In ' 
spring this northern plain is 4 
dream of loveliness, a meadow 
of wild wheat knee-high and of 
vivid green. Each undulation 
or piece of rising ground is 
covered with scarlet ranul- 
culus, and each hollow is golden 
with dandelion, forming a ¢at- 
pet richer than ever came from 
the looms of Sennah or Kirmat. 
It is only in spring, however, 
that this plain is a joy to ride 
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over. In winter it is swept by 
ice-cold winds, which rise to 
blizzards. In summer the heat 
staggers the brain, while there 
is always the chance of running 
into that terror of the traveller 
in these parts, the so-called 
“poison wind,” which will kill 
a whole caravan from heat- 
stroke in a few moments, leav- 
ing only a few groups of purple 
and swollen corpses in its wake. 

As the hills grow nearer, you 
begin to realise that this is a 
frontier which has always been 
a frontier ever since Man was 
divided into two warring classes 
—the cultivator of the plains, 
and the marauding hunter of 
the mountains. Every pass 
and every valley has its de- 
fences, some comparatively 
modern, such as the Koor 


Pasha’s fort at Derah, others 
obviously dating back to the 


old Assyrian days, or even 
earlier. 

At the first halting-place, 
just inside the foothills, in the 
Dast-i-Harir, the first thing 
that catches the eye is a city 
mound away to the east. This 
is now topped with the oak- 
trees of a Kurdish sacred grove, 
for old gods die hard in these 
parts. A mile or two north 
of the mound, where the hill 
springs up in a sheer cliff, is a 
tock sculpture. This is very 
Weather-beaten, and it is only 
Possible to make out the dim 
figure of a man. Who it is, no 
one can say. Perhaps it was 
cut by Shamshi-Adad or Sargon 
the Second, returning trium- 
Phantly through the passes 
from the defeat of Urartu. 
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More likely it is older still, and 
dates from the time when the 
great Assyrian Empire had 
never been thought of, and 
some little king, away down 
in the plains, thought that the 
feat of carrying his arms even 
to the outskirts of the hills of 
Lullubi was worthy of record 
for all time. 

Some of these carvings on 
the Kurdish hills are of extra- 
ordinary antiquity. At Ser-i- 
Pul, on the Paitak route to 
Kermanshah, close to the old 
city mound of Khalwan, are 
two such sculptures. Darius is, 
I believe, the author of one, 
but the other is far more 
ancient. It dates, one is told, 
from the time of Narim Sin of 
Akkade, and is a portrait of 
Anu-Banini, King of Lullubi, 
and his wife, who lived about 
3700 B.c. Truly time, as meas- 
ured in these parts, makes one 
feel dizzy. It is interesting to 
recall that the famous stele of 
Narim Sin records his con- 
quest over this same Kurdish 
country. To any one who 
knows these hills the stele 
gives a very clear picture of 
their knife-edged rocky ridges 
and their scattered oaks. 

From the Dast-i-Harir the 
road runs over a high oak - 
clad ridge, and then descends 
to a stream, which it follows 
into the great gorge which 
leads to Rowanduz. This gorge 
is one of the marvels of the 
country. It is formed by three 
rivers, the one which we are 
now following, the Rowanduz 
Chai, and a third which rises 
in the gorge itself. These cut 
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like swords through the main 
range of the hills to join in the 
deepest part of the gorge. The 
result is a great branching 
chasm, in some places four 
thousand feet deep, but nowhere 
more than a few hundred yards 
across from lip to lip of its 
sheer cliffs. Along the bottom, 
a few feet above the stream, 
runs the main road. 

The ten-mile march along 
the bottom of this gorge is 
rather a weird experience, made 
on a dull day almost by twi- 
light. The river below gurgles 
and moans, but is hardly seen, 
so deep and narrow is its moss- 
grown channel. Shortly after 
passing the junction of these 
rivers you begin to hear a 
distant and rather terrifying 
roar, and on turning into a 
side branch of the canyon, the 
cause displays itself. 

A hundred and fifty or two 
hundred feet above the road a 
spring pours out of the living 
rock, and plunges in a great 
cascade into the chasm below. 
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It is no ordinary spring, but a 
full-sized river, which issues 
from the rock and takes the 
leap: it is in fact the source 
of the river which has been 
followed for the last three 
miles. Above the spring (the 
Ab-i-bekar, or wasted water, 
the Kurds call it) the bottom 
is dry. Below it is a mighty 
river. 

A mile or so farther on the 
gorge opens out into a little 
cultivated valley, and after 
passing a ruined hamlet a 
ridge is crossed, from which the 
road winds down to Rowanduz. 

Few towns in the world 
are more strikingly situated 
than this. It is built on the 
fertile well-watered spur of a 
great forest-clad mountain, and 
every available space is-cov- 
ered with vineyards or lovely 
orchards. On either side of the 
town the ground falls away in 
unbroken walls of cliff to deep 
gorges below, on one side twelve 
hundred and the other eight 
hundred feet deep. 


IT. 


The house occupied by the 
Political Officer looks straight 
down the upper end of the 
Main Gorge. From the door 
to the lip of the cliff stretches 
a lovely slope of green turf, 
in the spring bright with flowers 
—iris, wild hyacinth, and white 
and mauve ranunculus. This 
last is the ‘“‘ Kuruk Mast,” or 
curd flower, the emblem of 
plenty, which blooms just when 
the young grass is springing, 


and promises rich ney milk 


and cream and curds. “ Wait 
till the Kuruk Mast flowers,” is 
what the Kurdish mother says 
to her hungry child during the 
famine-stricken winter. 

At the bottom of the garden, 
where the cliff is highest and 
most sheer, is a spot worn like 
a rubbish-shoot. Below, so far 
below that it makes the eye 
dizzy to look down, is the 
rubbish-heap : old boots, rag; 
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and a few white bones. Half- 
way down, in a cleft in the 
rocks, some of the rubbish has 
caught: more bones, an old 
boot or two, and some moulder- 
ing clothes. It looks for all the 
world just like an ordinary 
rubbish-heap. 

But for all that it is no 
common village midden that 
you see. For these remnants 
are what remains of such Kurd- 
ish women and children as were 
foolish enough to stay in the 
town when our Christian allies, 
the Russians and the Armenians, 
entered Rowanduz during the 
Great War. The wiser and 
more active fled to the snow- 
covered hill-tops, there to face 
amore peaceful end from star- 
vation and wolves. The rest, 
old men too weak to fly, and 
women with little children in 
their arms, were driven by the 


Russian bayonets in a great 
herd over the cliff. There, at 
bottom, their bones still 
@, 

This massacre, they say, was 
started by one Halema, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of a 


Kurdish Rais. The Russians 
found her hiding with her old 
father -_ cave. The old man 
they killed. Her beauty at- 
tracted the Russian Comman- 
dant, who had her brought to 
im in this same house at 
light. At dawn she stabbed 
him with his own knife, slipped 
Past the drowsy sentries, and 
flung herself from the cliff. 
€, alas! was only wounded, 
and in his fury gave orders 
for the rest of the “ vermin ” 
to share her fate. They say at 
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night the gorge still echoes 
with the frightened crying of 
children. Certain it is that no 
Kurd will enter this gloomy 
chasm after sunset. 

A curious feature of the 
country is the absolute desola- 
tion of the more open vali: 7s. 
In them, although the soil is 
rich, there is not a single fruit 
tree nor one blade of corn. 
Just beyond the mouth of the 
narrow gorges which every- 
where mark the entrances to 
the side valleys, everything 
changes. Every inch is culti- 
vated with vineyards, walnut 
groves, or rich tobacco fields. 

The explanation is simple. 
The Russians were able to 
occupy the wider valleys, and 
wherever they went, ate up 
the country like a swarm of 
locusts, cut down the fruit 
trees, and burned the houses. 
The Kurds were able to hold 
the narrow mouths of the side 
valleys ; and there, like a line 
across the ground, you can 
see the high-water mark of 
the Russian advance. The in- 
habitants of the more open 
valleys have simply ceased to 
exist, and only the inaccessible 
villages still stand. 

The balance, however, was 
not all on the Russian side, 
for when they retired they 
suffered terribly. Apparently 
they had no idea of picketing 
the heights, and their harassed 
columns knew no rest till they 
were back across the Persian 
frontier. History repeats itself 
not once, but many times. 
How often in past ages have 
temporarily successful, but re- 
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tiring columns, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Greek, and Turkish, 
been hunted by the tribesmen 
through these same old hills ? 
Ten miles north of the town 
the road passes through a deep 
and narrow gorge spanned by 
a bridge, a hundred feet above 
the raging stream. Here the 
Kurds cut off a Russian rear- 
guard of two hundred men, and 
they relate with great gusto 
how thoroughly they dealt with 
them. Some were shot, others 
knifed, but the majority were 
stripped of their arms and flung 
from the bridge into the hungry 
water below. They tell the 
tale of two brave men who, 
rather than surrender, leaped 
of their own accord into the 
river and swam for it—and of 
the joyous hunt which fol- 
lowed. The first man got half 


a mile down the stream, swim- 
ming and diving, pursued by a 
laughing crowd of men and 
women. At length his strength 
gave out, and he clung to an 


overhanging branch. It was 
great fun to shake the branch 
and watch his efforts to hold on 
and his despairing face. When 
this sport palled [there was a 
slash of a knife across his fingers, 
and he disappeared for good. 
The other, a stout-hearted 
swimmer, aided by the current 
and confusion, shook off his 
pursuers, and got no less than 
four milesdown-stream. There, 
numbed with cold and almost 
insensible, he dragged himself 
on to a shelving beach to lie 
exhausted. He was found, in 
the true romantic style, by a 
gentle Kurdish maiden. But 
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she was not much inclined to 
romance; instead of taking 
his tired head to her bosom 
and comforting him, she took 
a heavy boulder from beside 
the stream and crushed his 
head in while he slept—as one 
might crush a tortoise, the 
Kurds explained with glee. 

It will be readily understood 
that happenings such as these 
left behind a certain bitterness 
between Kurd and Christian, 
And it says a lot for British 
prestige in those days that, as 
former allies of the Russians, 
we were able to get there at all 
without a backing of troops. 

At first, while the memory 
of our victories in Mesopo- 
tamia were still fresh, things 
were easy enough. For Noel, 
when he arrived with an inter- 
preter as his sole retinue, was 
able to drive out the Turkish 
Kaimakam and the twenty or 
thirty soldiers with him. Later, 
however, things grew more diffi- 
cult. All that we had to rely 
on were vague promises of a 
future millennium, when the 
Kurds would be free to govern 
themselves. We could give 
no definite promises for the 
future and no definite state- 
ment of our policy, and could 
only talk with fatuous wis- 
dom of the Peace Conference 
and the League of Nations. 
The Turks all the time had real 
soldiers up on our northern 
boundary, and even fifty of 
these were of more value that 
all the hypothetical armies of 
the Allies in Europe. 

From time to time too 4 
sort of general vote was sup- 
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posed to be taken as to the 
Kurd’s ideas on his future 
government. Naturally this 
grt of thing is fatal to good 
order in a barbaric Oriental 
country. If you begin suggest- 
ing to a tribesman that he will 
get what he wants, he at once 
begins to support his argu- 
ments by force and intrigue. 
If you put into his fat head the 
idea that he may be allowed in 
the future to run his own Gov- 
emment, he at once begins, 
generally quite rightly, to doubt 
the power and determination of 
yours; and just to emphasise 
his point, he will probably cut 
the throat of the next official 
who comes along, or ambush 
one of your police patrols. 
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Then something has got to be 
done. You have no troops and 
no decent police to rely on, 
As a last resort you can use 
one tribe to strafe another. 
This, however, is, to say the 
least of it, an uneconomical 
proceeding, for it means turn- 
ing your best farmers on to cut 
each other’s throats. It leads 
to other troubles too, for the 
winning combination is apt to 
get out of hand, and the balance 
of power, once upset, is very 
hard to readjust. Blood feuds, 
which may have been quiescent 
for a period, are sure to come 
to life again. Generally the 
only thing left to do is to bluff 
hard. This is all right—till 
your bluff is called. 


I. 


The Kurd is a very fiery 
gentleman, and old feuds have 
a knack of flaring up quite 
suddenly over the most trivial 
incidents. In this connection 
the writer will not soon forget 
his first official dinner-party in 
Kurdistan. With the idea of 
producing an early millennium 
all the local chiefs had been 
asked to a banquet. Each 
guest, to emphasise his own 
Importance, had brought with 
him a tail of every fighting- 
man he could raise. The dinner 
went well enough for the first 
eight or ten courses, and each 
chief in turn made an impas- 
Sioned speech, setting forth 
What a magnificent thing it 
was that at last, under the 
benign British Government, all 
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the land was at peace, old feuds 
dead, and the Kurds all brothers. 
But just as the most eloquent 
of the potential brethren was 
half-way through his speech, 
one of the Political Officer’s fol- 
lowers arrived breathless with 
the news that trouble was 
brewing in the main street of 
the town. As he doubled up 
the hill, the Political Officer 
noticed women disappearing, 
shops closing like magic, and, 
most ominous sign of all, men 
diving into their houses and re- 
appearing fully armed on the 
roofs. 

In the middle of the street 
were standing two fierce-looking 
clansmen of different tribes 
with their rifles pointed at 
each other across a forlorn 
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and mangy donkey—the cause 
of all the trouble. For it was 
a playful allusion from one of 
the disputants to the resem- 
blance borne by this miser- 
able moke to one which had 
disappeared some time before 
under mysterious circumstances 
which had provoked the other 
to righteous fury. And in a 
moment both tribes were up 
in arms with their rifles loaded 
and ready. The whole street 
was crowded with angry tribes- 
men, so there was all the 
makings of a singularly bloody 
scrap; one shot and the thing 
would have started. 

Fortunately an intelligent 
gendarme was with the Political 
Officer, and our clansmen were 
collared and disarmed before 
they quite knew what had hit 
them. They were tied to two 
trees, and even-handed justice 
was dispensed to them alter- 
nately with a heavy riding- 
whip. 

So all seemed well—till the 
tribal spirit again cropped up. 
For a nasty man on one side 
shouted, “‘See how bravely 
our man takes his punishment : 
the other is no better than a 
woman, and will cry out first.” 
And again rifles were brought 
to the ready, for the tribe 
whose man shamed it meant 
to wipe out the disgrace in 
blood. As luck would have 
it, neither of the men were 
particularly brave, and at about 
the sixth stroke both gave it 
best, and raised a simultaneous 
wail. Then the Kurds’ saving 
sense of humour came to the 
rescue, and both sides collapsed 
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with laughter at their tearful 
champions. The crisis was 
past. 

Now all this time things 
were not going too well with 
the dinner-party. For news of 
the trouble had reached the 
chiefs of the opposing tribes 
down at the Political Officer’s 
house ; and when he returned 
he found the two of them wrest- 
ling on the ground amongst 
the dishes, each doing his best 
to knife the other, while, in 
the gentleman momentarily on 
top, he recognised the most 
eloquent speaker on Kurdish 
brotherhood. They were soon 
disentangled, however, and the 
meal proceeded as before, ex- 
cept that the Political Officer 
now sat between the two and 
dispensed polite conversation. 
But the entertainment never 
became really cheerful, although 
the guests said afterwards that 
they had enjoyed every moment 
of it. 

But not all Kurdish dinners 
are quite so unfortunate. As 
a rule, they are rather attrac- 
tive and most comforting affairs. 
There is nothing niggardly or 
skimpy about them, and 4 
Kurdish chief is really a won- 
derful host with the manners 
of a gentleman. Wherever you 
go in Kurdistan you are the 
guest of one of the local people, 
and they certainly vie with 
each other in doing you and 
your men well. You may be 
on tour with a following of 
anything up to fifty sowar, 
and yet each and every one 
of your men is fed till he can 
eat no more. 
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Perhaps the most attractive 
time to be with the local people 
is in spring, when the semi- 
nomad tribes are out in their 
tents in one of the pleasant 
valleys. You are met five or 
six miles from camp by an 
“Istiqbal ” (guard of honour), 
of as many mounted men as 
the tribe can raise. As you 
canter over the plain with the 
chief by your side, volleys of 
shots are fired in the air, and 
one after another the young 
men of the tribe gallop out in 
front and show off their horse- 
manship. The chief himself 
assists you to alight opposite 
the guest tent, and soon you 
are seated in a beautifully 
airy tent, on a fat ‘‘ doshak ” 
(quilt), with silken pillows 


heaped round you, and are 
being plied with cups of hot 


sweet tea. From behind the 
hangings of neighbouring tents 
you hear whispering and rust- 
ling of silk, and, I regret to 
say, an occasional giggle, which 
means the ladies of the house 
are taking their share of in- 
terest in the comic - looking 
stranger; for, although the 
Kurdish lady up in the hills 
1s by no means kept “‘ Purdah 
Nashin,” on occasions like these 
all but the more aged and 
industrious are kept well con- 
cealed. 

Presently you are informed 
that food is ready, and you are 
led off to the banqueting tent. 

lis is an enormous affair, 
with a wonderful carpet stretch- 
ing the whole way down the 


centre. There is not much to 
be seen of the latter at present, 
for every inch of it is concealed 
by dishes. Stews of all kinds 
—stewed lamb with peas and 
beans, sweet stews with apri- 
cots and dates; stewed sweet- 
breads, stewed  partridges’ 
breasts, and, a great delicacy 
this, stewed partridges’ livers 
and mushrooms. Then there 
are great bowls heaped high 
with palau, the fat tail of the 
local sheep cooked brown and 
crisp, with almonds and great 
luscious raisins fresh from this 
year’s grape harvest. Every- 
where you look there are great 
piles of rice—brown rice, yellow 
rice, pink rice, snow-white rice 
—each with its different flavour 
for the epicure. In case this 
is not enough, and lest any 
one should go hungry, down 
the middle are four sheep 
roasted whole, each on an 
enormous dish of its own. 
Sweets are not wanting too— 
crystallised fruits, melons, pears, 
and apricots, and a real Kurdish 
delicacy, baglowah, a sweet 
pastry made with walnuts or 
almonds, and sweetened with 
fresh honey. For drink there 
are bowls of sharbat of pome- 
granates, and sharbat of grapes, 
and, best of all, of ‘“ dugh” 
(butter-milk)—-dugh in mul- 
berry-wood bowls, cooled with 
great lumps of floating snow, 
and drunk with a huge wooden 
spoon. 

Your host sits you down on 
a cushion at one end of this 
vast spread, and after a cer- 
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tain amount of pressing con- 
sents to sit beside you and 
join the meal. You feel a bit 
lost to start with, for in front 
of you is enough to surfeit a 
regiment, and you don’t quite 
know where to begin. Your 
mind is soon set at rest, for a 
servant comes in, and after 
placing some flaps of bread in 
front of you, thrusts down a 
special dish for yourself alone. 
What you have already seen 
is only for the common herd, 
and, so far as you are con- 
cerned, only to look at and 
perhaps to whet your appetite. 
Your own tray holds the dish 
of honour, the “ Brinjian,’”’ one 
of the best forms of food which 
man on this sinful earth has 
yet been allowed to taste. It 
consists of a young fat-tailed 
lamb roasted whole, delicately 
brown and crisp, stuffed with 
a really luscious mixture of 
rice, raisins, and liver, and so 
tender as almost to fall to 
pieces at the touch. 

It now behoves you to be 
quick off the mark, for, should 
you hesitate the fraction of a 
second, up will go the sleeve 
of your host’s right arm, and 
out will go his great right hand, 
and he will tear off huge pieces 
and heap them on your plate, 
his hand disappearing almost 
up to the elbow as he endeav- 
ours to make sure that you are 
getting your full share of the 
stuffing. Now you both turn 
your attention to the really 
serious business of eating; and 
it is a serious business amongst 
the Kurds, as your host will 
soon show you. You find your- 
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self badly left behind here, for 
it takes long practice to eat a 
stew well and quickly with the 
fingers of your right hand, while 
he is a real expert at it, stow- 
ing away an amazing quantity 
in a very short space of time, 
At last you have eaten till 
nothing short of an explosion 
will stretch your politeness fur- 
ther, and then comes another 
dish of ceremony—the “ Hal- 
ebi,” an uninteresting food 
from our point of view, a plain 
dish of what appears to be 
cornflour cooked in milk, and 
rather sweet. Nevertheless, 
Kurdish wives are valued to 
a great. extent according to 
their skill in making it. At 
last one is free to rise and does 
so totteringly, not forgetting 
to make the sounds which 
courtesy and a full meal de- 
mand—a difficult art to the 
Englishman, and one requiring 
practice. Then scented water 
is brought in a silver ewer, and 
ablutions are performed, a very 
necessary finale after eating 
in this style. As soon as you 
leave the table the more dis- 
tinguished of your followers 
have their turn with the chief's 
brother and close relations, and 
so it goes on until all yourretinue 
are fed. In the meantime you 
retire to the guest tent, coffee, 
and a well-earned repose. _ 
Later in the day you will 
go out and watch the young 
men shoot at a mark—and 
perhaps take a hand; but this 
is not advisable, unless you 
are a really good shot, for the 
standard is very high, and here 
skill with the rifle ranks far 
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above learning or the arts. 
However great your statesman- 
ship, your prestige with the 
tribesmen will suffer badly un- 
less you are at least ordinarily 
skilful in the use of arms. 
Often if he knows you are fond 
of sport, your host will take 
you out to course a hare, or 
even a gazelle, or to some spot 
where partridges are plentiful. 
Then back in the evening to 
the camp, a light supper, and 
to bed wrapped up in your 
host’s silk ‘‘ doshaks ” in front 
of a glowing oak fire. 

It must not be thought that 
these conditions hold good all 
over Kurdistan. Affairs are 
only run on this scale down in 
the lower hills, before the moun- 
tains have closed in, where the 
broad valleys give abundant 
return for little work, and where 
the great herds of sheep find 
plentiful pasturage. Farther 
up, beyond the gorges, it is 
a hard country, and there you 
think yourself lucky if you get 
a full meal of acorn bread and 
a mess of lentils, with perhaps, 
on rare occaions, a stew of ibex 
or wild sheep. But still, what- 
ever the fare may be, your host 
puts before you the best that 
he has, even if it be his all. 
Here it is well to carry a gun 
and sporting rifle with you, 
for although no return of 
hospitality is ever sought or 
possible, you feel more easy 
after being sumptuously fed at 
some poor mountain hamlet if 
you can leave a dozen chikor 
or a haunch of venison behind 
you when you leave. 

Up here, even though the 
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local chief is a horny-handed 
gentleman who obviously works 
himself at the plough, you will 
still find your host a man of 
good, if rough, manners. As 
host he puts all he has at your 
disposal, sees that you are com- 
fortable, as far as his rough 
hill country can make you, and, 
for the rest, encourages you to 
make yourself at home, and 
do exactly as you please. Often 
the last thing one has seen 
before falling off to sleep has 
been the host quietly slipping 
in to see if the guest is warm 
enough, and to tuck the “ dos- 
haks ” round him or to put 
an extra log on the fire. If 
you would shoot in the morn- 
ing, his own men and probably 
he himself will take you to the 
best hill for ibex or bear. If you 
would ride, his own mare, such 
as it is, will be at your disposal. 

They are fine people, these 
old hill chiefs—hardy, tough, 
and very fiery tempered, with 
raucous voices, truly Xeno- 
phon’s “shrill-voiced Kardu- 
kai.” They are very simple in 
some ways, but very wise in 
others, as indeed a man must 
be to eke out a living in these 
forbidding hills, and at the 
same time protect his poor 
fields from the numerous hos- 
tile tribes who surround them. 
Leadership of these tribes is on 
the whole hereditary, but not 
necessarily so, for a man who 
is not fit for the job of leading 
his tribe and keeping up its 
prestige and power will soon 
find himself ousted by another 
and more vigorous man. Trea- 
cherous they may be, but trea- 
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chery is the diplomacy of the 
savage, and bound to arise 
in the fierce struggle for exist- 
ence which people like these 
have had. 

Perhaps the most wonderful 
of all those hill chiefs was old 
Mahomed, the Koor (blind) 
Pasha, the only real ruler Cen- 
tral Kurdistan has ever known. 
Opposite the town of Rowan- 
duz, on a mound which holds 
ruins older still, stands his 
old stone castle, for all the 
world like a Scottish keep. 
For a Kurd, he must have been 
a wonderful man; for, wher- 
ever you go to-day you will 
see his work in the masonry 
water-channels along the hill- 
sides, stone forts on the passes, 
and remnants of masonry 
bridges. Since the day of his 
death, one hundred and fifty 
years ago, not another solid 
bit of masonry has been laid 
in all this part of Kurdistan, 
while the state of the com- 
munications can best be judged 
by the Kurdish proverb: “It 
is better to go round by a ford 


Of the tribes in the district 
the Herki are perhaps the most 
interesting. They appear to 
be of a different stock to the 
rest of the Kurds, and, they 
say, have a secret language of 
their own, which none but 
themselves can understand. 
They are little squat dark men, 
with different features to the 
rest of the hillmen. Perhaps 
they are the original inhabit- 
ants of these hills, for the Kurds 
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than to fall through the hole 
in the bridge.” He must have 
ruled the country with a rod 
of iron, for, they say, in his 
day a virgin with a hundred 
liras on her head-dress could 
walk untouched from one end 
of the country to the other, 
It would be a brave girl who 
tried it to-day—she would cer. 
tainly lose the liras. 

The old Koor Pasha held 
very sound views on game pre- 
serving ; and Kurak, the great 
hill above the town, was one 
of his preserves. As in the 
good old days in England, 
poaching was much discour- 
aged. For a first offence the 
poacher’s right hand was struck 
off; for a second, both his 
feet ; third offences were prac- 
tically unknown. So perhaps 
it is not surprising that even 
when the Pasha was blind and 
stricken in years, no man dared 
to set foot upon his hill. And 
to this day his spirit haunts the 
snow-fiv’'ds, and none but the 
bravest will intrude on his 
Valhalla. 


are fairly recent arrivals, as 
time goes in these parts, being, 
I fancy, of a mixed Medic and 


Cimmerian stock. The inva- 
sion to which they belong, 
therefore, only dates back to 
the fall of Sarduris the Third 
of Urartu, and the break-up 
of the Assyrian Empire follow- 
ing close on the death of Ashur- 
banipal (approx. 620 B.C.) The 
Herki and other non-Aryal 
elements may have a much 
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earlier origin and be the de- 
scendants of the hillmen of 
the Kuti or Umman-Manda, 
against whom Babylonia and 
Assyria warred for countless 


The present-day Herki are 
purely nomadic, summering 
with their huge flocks in the 
high hills of Hakkiari and 
along the Persian border, and 
wintering on the northern edge 
of the Assyrian plain. They 
consist of some three thousand 
families or more; and every 
year the whole lot of them, 
armed to the teeth, pass right 
through the district, looting and 
robbing as they go. Every 
door is locked, and every flock 
of sheep has a strong armed 
guard while the Herki are on 
the move. They are the Ish- 
maelites Of the country—every 
man’s hand is against them, 
and theirs against every man. 

They have real Amazons in 
their ranks too, who dress and 
fight and rob like men. The 
most famous of these women 
leads an important section of 
the tribe in battle, and she is 
said to have been wounded 
seven or eight times. So great 
is the terror that she inspires 
in the enemy, that her mere 
presence is said to be worth 
twenty-five or thirty fighting 
men. The Political Officer had 
heard so much about this good 
lady that, when staying with 
the Herki, he asked Tahir Agha, 
their chief, to introduce her. 
This led to rather awkward 
Tesults, for she was so struck 
by the courtesy that she in- 
sisted on joining his escort as 
@ gendarme. And go, on his 
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first visit to the comparative 
civilisation of Erbil, he was 
embarrassed by the presence 
of a lady in his train. Still, 
every cloud, even if it takes 
the shape of a Herki lady, has 
a silver lining. For there was 
money to be made by laying 
odds against a brother officer’s 
“spotting the lady” from 
among the other gendarmes. 

The situation was, in fact, 
completely robbed of any piqu- 
ancy by the damsel’s looks, or 
rather, by her complete lack 
of them. I don’t suppose there 
can be a more dreadful-looking 
woman in the whole world. 
If appearances are to be trusted, 
the stories of her ferocious 
cruelty in battle may well be 
true. They say that on one 
occasion she was grossly in- 
sulted by a man in Northern 
Kurdistan. A few days later 
she surrounded his house with 
twenty or thirty followers and 
captured him. Then with her 
own hands she cut out his still 
palpitating heart, roasted it, 
and ate it for her evening meal. 
It may be that this tale is 
nothing but the usual scandal 
which gossip creates about all 
feminine celebrities: I do not 
know. But she certainly looks 
the part; my only wonder is 
that she bothered to cook the 
heart before she ate it. 

These same Herki were re- 
sponsible for one of the most 
unpleasant week-ends which the 
Political Officer ever spent. 
They have a permanent feud 
with another tribe called the 
Zerari, also Kuchars (nomads), 
who live in winter on the oppo- 
site bank of a small stream. 
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One day the sheep of the two 
tribes arrived at the same time 
to water, and got thoroughly 
mixed. The small boys in 
charge soon came to blows, and, 
boy-like, took to stone-throwing, 
and the Herki lads drove off 
their opponents. Some armed 
Zerari then arrived, and bru- 
tally shot three of these Herki 
children. An hour later Tahir 
Agha heard of the trouble, and 
drove off the Zerari, killing 
several men and confiscating 
many sheep. 

Fortunately the Political Offi- 
cer was on tour, and was, in 
fact, preparing for a Sunday 
ibex-shoot on a hill only some 
forty miles away. Hearing of 
the trouble in the afternoon, he 
was able to arrive on the scene 
at sunrise next morning. He 
found the two tribes at full 
strength drawn up six hundred 


yards apart and all ready to 


get to work. Luckily they 
had heard of his coming, 
and so had hesitated to get 
busy. 

The negotiations for a peace- 
ful settlement lasted three long 
and weary days and nights ; 
and all the time the Political 
Officer, to appear impartial 
and to keep the peace, had to 
live and eat and sleep on the 
flat stretch of ground between 
the two parties. In the still- 
ness of the night it was very 
unpleasant to hear the rattle of 
a breech-bolt on one side an- 
swered by a similar sound from 
the other, and to reflect that 
even an accidental discharge 
would place one exactly be- 
tween two fires. Under these 
circumstances the canvas of a 
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tent feels woefully thin, and 
then only one begins to realise 
what real loneliness is. 

For it is a lonely life—by 
one’s self in a country like this ; 
not only lonely, but worrying 
at times. But there are com- 
pensations. Half a mile away 
from Rowanduz the oak scrub 
begins, covering the rolling 
lower slopes of the hills. This 
scrub is as heavily stocked with 
chikor as any Yorkshire grouse- 
moor, and fortunately ample 
provision had been made for 
cartridges. And above are the 
snow-fields of Kurak. Memory 
carries one back to a glorious 
morning amongst the snows, 
when, after a night spent in 
the old Koor Pasha’s favourite 
cave, three fine ibex rewarded 
a cold and painful stalk. This, 
too, came at just the right 
moment, when for many days 
the wires had been full of 
gloomy reports of murder and 
rebellion at one place or al- 
other all along the hills. 

The mountain Kurd is at 
least a good sportsman, and is 
quite ready to lie out a night 
without a blanket in the snow. 
He is a quick-witted fellow 
too, and probably soon finds 
out that to a British officer 
a good day’s shooting has as 
much value as fifty gold liras 
to a Turk. It is indeed hard 
to hang or imprison a man who 
has been with you in a really 
good stalk, or whose hounds 
have helped you to spear al 
old grey boar in the oak forest. 
Justice may suffer, but a cheery 
day’s sport with the tribesmen 
does more to quiet the country 
than a dozen hangings. 
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It is not the sport alone 
which makes a day or two on 
the hills well worth the cold 
and labour. A night in one 
of these caves is worth it all. 
My favourite spot, the old 
Koor Pasha’s cave, must be 
unique amongst mountain resi- 
dences. To get to it you climb 
the mountain from the northern 
side right up through the forest 
till you reach the open snow- 
fields at the top, then turn 
west till you find yourself 
peering over the edge of the 
great precipice which forms 
the eastern wall of the gorge, 
through which runs the main 
road to Rowanduz. 

Your guide says, “‘ The cave 
is down here,” takes off his 
shoes, and bids you follow him. 
The lip of the cliff is here split 


by a chimney so narrow that it 
is just possible to work down 
it, using hand- and footholds on 


either side alternately. It is 
not so deeply cut, however, 
that you cannot see past your 
feet and right to the bottom 
of the gigantic chasm below. 
Before you are half-way down 
you begin to wish you had 
stayed at home, but the only 
alternative now appears to be 
a night in the snow, so, keeping 
your eyes glued to the rock 
face, you clamber timorously 
down. Fifty feet from the 
top of the cliff the chimney 
has been blocked by a great 
boulder, which affords a wel- 
come resting-place. From here 
4 narrow ledge leads off to the 
night, at first only a foot wide, 
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but, praise the Lord! growing 
wider, till presently you begin 
to cease your inglorious hug- 
ging of the rock, and step 
out and breathe freely. Fifty 
yards more and you tur a 
corner to find yourself on a 
ledge at least twenty feet wide, 
at the back of which is the 
entrance to the cave. This is 
an arch six feet high and ten 
feet wide, with a low breast- 
work of stones some two feet 
high in front to keep out the 
wind. Within is a fine spacious 
chamber some fifteen feet high, 
with a dry floor of firm sand 
mixed with the ashes of bygone 
fires. You rather wonder how 
your bedding and food are 
going to get down, but one 
by one your men arrive, hav- 
ing negotiated the difficult de- 
scent more easily with the loads 
than you have with empty 
hands and bare feet. Presently 
the men go off for wood and 
snow. Soon a great fire is lit, 
and you are drinking hot tea 
in front of it, as comfortable 
as can be so long as you keep 
lying down to dodge the smoke. 
Four feet above the ground 
the atmosphere soon becomes 
appalling, but if you keep your 
head down it is merely pleas- 
antly warm. 

You are now, except for the 
luxuries of tea and sugar, liv- 
ing the life the Kurd has lived 
again and again these two 
thousand years or more. It 
was thus the hillmen hid from 
Tiglath Pileser four thousand 
years ago; it was thus they 
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hid from the Turks; and it is 
thus that the two or three out- 
laws in your district are now 
hiding from all your efforts 
to catch them. There are 
hundreds of caves like these, 
and whole tribes can hide 
themselves without a chance of 
discovery. Always when his val- 
leys are invaded the Kurd takes 
to the hills, knowing that no one 
can follow him, and that he can 
choose his own time to swoop 
down and harass the invader. 
Presently flaps of bread are 
produced, and a bag of salt, 
and if your sport has been 
successful, the most enthralling 
culinary operations follow. 
Surely nothing is more in- 
teresting to the hungry sports- 
man than to watch a real ex- 
pert cooking kabobs! There 


is something almost lover-like 


about the way he cuts the meat 
into the daintiest gobbets, care- 
fully removing each particle of 
gristle. Then each piece is 
carefully rolled in the salt and 
impaled on a ramrod, a piece 
of meat and a piece of fat 
alternately. Then the ramrod 
is carefully laid on two stones 
just above the clearest embers, 
and a delicious fragrance fills 
the cave. As one lot is cooking, 
a second ramrod is being pre- 
pared, and so you have an end- 
less succession of piping hot 
succulent meat, delicately flav- 
oured with the perfume of the 
fragrant ilex fire. 

Presently feeling remarkably 
comfortable both within and 
without, you light your pipe 
and lie back in your blankets. 
Now tongues are unloosened, 
and you hear more of your 
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district in an hour than you 
would learn in a year through 
official channels. All the talk 
is of war, tribal feuds, and 
forays, with occasional tales 
of what to us appear brutal 
murders, but to them are the 
mere commonplace incidents of 
everyday life. Sometimes the 
talk branches off for a moment 
into intricate accounts of re- 
lationships or agriculture, but 
always it comes back into the 
same channels. Every tribe 
has its blood-feuds and its 
enmities, and you hear a sue- 
cessful shot with a rifle or a 
good stroke with a knife dis- 
cussed as lovingly and with as 
much expert knowledge as a 
shot at goal in a cup-tie final 
by a supporter of the Black- 
pool Rovers. There are no 
inter-club F.A. matches up 
here ; the intertribal raid takes 
their place: thank God, too, 
there are no professional cut- 
throats to be bought, as are 
professional football players at 
home. If it is war, it is honest 
war, where the best man wis. 

Once the talk starts, and 
they really get going, there is 
no stopping the talkers; and 
long after you doze off the 
conversation goes on in al 
unending undertone. 

When you wake up in the 
morning, just as the eastern 
sky is turning grey, things are 
not quite so comfortable: the 
floor feels uncommonly hard, 
and a most unpleasant cold 
breeze is finding its way in at 
the mouth of the cave. How- 
ever, a few embers raked to- 
gether soon produce a comfort- 
able fire, some more snow 38 
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melted, and a cup of cocoa, 
hot and strong, puts new life 
into you. Soon you are under 
way for the top of the hill, 
where you propose to hunt for 
the old buck ibex as they 
return from their feeding - 
grounds in the forest below. 
It is hard to forget your 
frst sunrise on the top of 
Kurak. South of you the great 
Assyrian plain is just becom- 
ing visible. East you look 
across the great gorge towards 
the Upper Zab and the hills of 
Zebar. North-east in the far 
distance is a group of rugged 
peaks, where lie the head-waters 
of the Subnat, where on the 
summit of the pass Tiglath 
Pileser erected his monument 
commemorating his conquest 
of the Nairi Lands. North 
is still more rugged country, 
great jagged mountains cut 
with gloomy gorges, the great 
mass of Hakkiari, which for 
centuries interposed a barrier 
between Assyria and Urartu. 
From this great group the hills 
bend southward, and form a 
fine long range still high but 
less broken, and affording num- 
erous passes, over one of which, 
by the little hamlet of Sidekan, 
Tuns the old trade route to 
Urmiah. Eastward is a more 
hospitable country, and one 
can see the great wide-open 
valleys forming the Rania and 
the Pizhder plains, with Shari- 
mr and Zohab beyond. This 
stretch is wonderfully fertile, 
and only requires peace and 
good administration to form 
4 magnificent granary. This 
s the ancient land of Lullubi, 
the land of forts,” for ages 
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a thorn in the side of Assyria, 
and perhaps with Erbil the 
birthplace of Assyrian culture. 

Now all these past glories 
have faded. Centuries of Arab, 
Persian, and Turkish rule have 
left this country only a wilder- 
ness. Here and there are 
patches of cultivation — but 
where are the miles of crops, 
orchards, and vineyards which 
must have existed in the past 
to feed the great cities whose 
ruins you can still see as you 
ride through Sharizur? The 
Kurd is, where the soil is 
good, an industrious farmer ; 
but who will sow more than 
enough to keep him alive, when 
he never knows from year to 
year to whom will fall the 
harvest ? 

Turkish rule, nevertheless, 
although bad, was better than 
no rule. Now we have gone 
and the Turks have gone, and 
there is no one to hold the 
tribal balance and maintain 
even the semblance of peace 
and justice. It may be that 
some of the more powerful 
chiefs can combine to produce 
order out of the present chaos. 
One hopes so. The Kurd may 
be ignorant, treacherous, and a 
savage. He is at least a man, 
and a brave and hardy one. 
Fiery-tempered, quick to resent 
an injury to his pride, but 
impulsive in friendship and 
intensely hospitable, there is 
something particularly attrac- 
tive about him. One only 
hopes that our abandonment 
of him will leave him some other 
future than murder, disorder, 
and eventual starvation. 

EK. J. RB. 





THE ELEPHANT. 


BY X. 


WHEN Noah assembled his 
animals from their rooms in 
his gopher-wood ship and ad- 
dressed them on the subject 
of domestication, be sure he 
painted in glowing colours the 
advantages of entering the ser- 
vice of man, and dwelt tact- 
fully on the horrors of remain- 
ing wild. 

Amongst his audience were 
some so gullible that they de- 
cided to enter service without 
any reservations. Of these the 
Horse was one, for many com- 
petent judges deny his present 
existence in the primitive wild 
state. 


Other attendants at the lec- 


ture decided that, of their 
progeny, some should be do- 
mesticated while others should 
remain wild. Thus we have, 
both wild and tame, the Ox, 
the Ass, the Dog, the Sheep, 
the Goat, the Pig, and the 
Fowl. 

And there were two Inde. 
pendents—the Elephant and 
the Cat. We all know about 
the Cat—how he decided to 
have it both ways by shamming 
tame, and in reality remaining 
wild. What we do not all 
know, however, is that in a 
certain farm in Flanders where 
I was billeted, it was a cat 
that turned the treadmill which 
worked the churn which made 
the butter ! 

The Elephant said, ‘‘ We shall 


stay wild, but if you can catch 
us, you shall also be able to 
tame us.” In a word, he is 
the only beast that passes at 
one stride, and that not a very 
long one, from the wild state 
to the tame. 

And 80 we have the elephant, 
the largest compendium of para- 
doxes that ever was; the most 
dignified of all four-footed crea- 
tures and the least; impres- 
sive, yet a figure of fun; the 
most staunch, the most timid; 
the most biddable, and at 
times the least; pachyder- 
matous, yet a martyr to flies; 
sure-footed and, for his inches, 
active, yet what a shape! 
Without rein, without shoulder, 
often roach - backed, always 
goose-rumped. With the head 
and frontal development of a 
super-double first, yet with the 
sly eye of an ignorant yokel ! 

A most lovable and most in- 
teresting beast. I am glad I 
have never shed his blood. He 
is too great and wonderful 4 
thing to class with other beasts 
of the chase. No one who has 
ever used him, and so learned 
how indispensable are his 
weight, intelligence, and inches, 
can help feeling a special ben- 
evolence towards him and 4 
special interest in him. ; 

As to the marvellous intelli- 
gence credited to him, I am 
not so sure. The carrying of 
teak logs and their nice adjust- 
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ment in piles, or the chastise- 
ment of an erring comrade 
with a chain-end, are useful 
and very attractive accomplish- 
ments. And they are often 
cited in proof of a marvellous 
intelligence. Yet they do not 
place him in the scale of in- 
tellect above the horse, and 
certainly not above the dog. 
A camel, stupidest of all beasts, 
can kneel, stand up, move for- 
ward, or stop to the bidding or 
the actions of his rider. An 
elephant understands a larger 
vocabulary than other animals, 
but the words of his rider are 
supplemented by the latter’s 
feet, or by the ankus or goad. 
This is a steel instrument shaped 
like half a fleur-de-lys and often 
enough cruelly used by the 
low-caste mahouts. 

One and the same elephant 
will face a tiger and yet be 


But you’ve got to catch him 
first, and the process is called 
“keddah operations.” Of these 
there are two main kinds—one 
the more spectacular and better 
known; the other the more 
sporting and less known. 

By the former elephants are 
rounded up and induced to 
enter a moated stockade. Here, 
with the aid of tame elephants, 
they are noosed and so cap- 
tured. If you have the luck 
to be a spectator you will 
spectate only. That is to say, 
you will, from a safe view- 
point, be allowed to watch 
the critical moment when the 
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scared silly by a horse trotting 
up behind him, or a cur yap- 
ping at his heels, or a hare 
suddenly whisking through the 
grass. 

In days not very long past 
there were elephant batteries. 
The guns were drawn by ele- 
phants, but the latter were 
replaced by oxen when coming 
into action. The reason often 
given for the change in draught 
animals was that the elephant 
was much too canny to consent 
to come under fire. Another 
reason, however, may well have 
been, that elephants were large 
as targets and very expensive 
as casualties, and that bullocks 
were preferable in either réle. 

But this discussion leads no- 
where, and is entirely unprofit- 
able. The elephant is a jolly 
good fellow, and we will leave 
it at that. 







wild elephants enter the stock- 
ade. You will not assist in 
any way. 

The other kind of keddah— 
the more sporting and less 
known—is that in which the 
elephants are ridden down by 
tame ones, lassoed on the run, 
and so secured. If you are 
fairly active you can not only 
see the fun but you can lend 
a hand. 

It is a sport for kings, but 
kings are not allowed to enjoy 
such cantrips. They might be 
permitted to sit in jewelled 
howdahs on fat and steady 
elephants, but they would be 
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able to see very little of the 
game, for they would watch 
it from afar, and the State 
umbrella would be in the way. 

I was invited to one of these 
keddahs, and gladly accepted 
the invitation. My host was 
one of the barons of Oudh, who 
keeps a princely stud of ele- 
phants. But as even elephants 
die or form portions of Eastern 
dowries, the stud wants rein- 
forcing occasionally, and I saw 
how it was managed. 

We arrived one grey wintry 
morning in a camp which had 
been pitched right in the wild 
elephant country—to wit, the 
forest-clad foothills separating 
the Himalayas from the plains. 

Rather a grand camp, con- 
taining all the out-sizes in 
tents, besides green lawns, or- 
nate lamp-posts, gravel paths, 
and a flagstaff on an artificial 
mound. ‘The lawns were re- 
markably green. Maharajahs 
can evoke them with the aid 
of young barley for grass. 

This camp and all its appur- 
tenances had been arranged, 
not for ourselves, who were 
quite a humble little party, 
but for some of the great ones 
of Ind who had stayed their 
allotted time here, seen no 
sport, and departed. We took 
their places, and hoped for 
better luck. 

Hard by flowed the Ganges, 
and between our camp and the 
sacred river were the Maha- 
rajah’s tents. Here also was 
a camp for tame elephants and 
their attendants, innumerable 
baggage camels and theirs; 
State troops—horse and foot— 
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matchlock men, shikaris, track- 
ers and all the followers, 1. 
tainers, and odds and ends, male 
and female, common to such 
camps. 

The country we were to 
hunt over seemed to be scarcely 
adapted to the pursuit of large 
animals by: large animals. It 
was a network of low jungle- 
clad hills, very steep, inter- 
sected by precipitous ravines 
and nullahs and boggy streams. 
There were occasional open grass 
plains of small extent and great 
swamps covered with reedy 
growths, very dense and much 
higher than elephants. No 
horseman would have called 
the country possible to ride 
and kill pig over. But then 
elephants are not horses, and 
where the quarry is, there too 
must be the chase. 

Through it all flowed the 
Ganges, here about two hun- 
dred yards wide, running deep 
and very fast over boulders. 
In places only was the river 
fordable by elephants, these 
fords being five or six feet 
deep. About twenty miles 
northward the view was sud- 
denly blocked by the uprising 
of the Himalayas. Some white 
dots high up on those dark 
slopes marked the houses of 4 
hill-station. And a few of the 
highest snow-clad peaks showed 
up at intervals far away be- 
hind this mountain wall. 

We were taken to see some 
of the captured elephants. The 
poor old things were moored 
bow and stern by the stoutest 
of cables to forest trees. The 
cables needed to be stout, for, 
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although we were not allowed 
near, the sight of us seemed to 
send these unhappy captives 
mad with terror or rage. One 
lurched forward to the full 
tether of the cruelly galling 
rope, his forehead resting on 
the ground and his tusks buried 
in it, Another strained back- 
wards against the bow rope 
till he was almost in a sitting 
position. Solemnly standing 
not far off, ready to act if 
need be, was a corporal’s guard 
of tame elephants, and it was 
their duty to lead the captives 
to water twice daily. We were 
glad to get away and leave such 
a melancholy sight. Yet in a 
year—in some cases less than 
a year—these same captives 
would be tame and unafraid. 
And that same corporal’s guard 
had themselves been tied, not 
very long since, to forest trees, 


Several bugle-calls rang out 
in quick succession. They were 
all of the get-ready-and-look- 
sharp-about-it kind, and they 
were followed by a babel of 
trumpetings, shoutings, neigh- 
ings, and squealings. A horse- 
man had just ridden into camp 
with news from the trackers, 
who were continually about 
their duty far afield. A herd 
of wild elephants had been 
located. The distance was seven 
miles, The day was not very 
young, and a January day is 
not a very long one. Hence 
those compelling bugle - calls 
Which had set the great camp 
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and had suffered all the horrors 
of captivity and rope galls. 
Yet here they were, standing 
at attention and almost smell- 
ing of pipe-clay. 

There was a young person, 
looking quite the little man in 
a suit of ready-to-wears, who 
was not at all afraid of any- 
thing, stat, I believe, six 
months, and quite unwanted, 
for very young elephants are 
not captured if it can be 
avoided. But this was a wean- 
ling, and had to come along 
with captured mother. He 
would come shuffling into our 
camp at the apron-strings of 
a large foster-mother, and would 
insert his trunk into pockets 
in the hopes of fruit or cake. 
Elephants are aged by ele- 
phant experts from their gen- 
eral appearance and by the 
over-foldings of their ears. 





a-buzz, howdahs and pads be- 
ing adjusted, horses saddled, 
beaters marshalled. 

Our own elephants arrive in 
our camp soon afterwards. One 
of them carries a howdah for 
a lady; the others each a 
small mattress or pad, securely 
girthed. This pad is entirely 
occupied by a _ neatly-coiled 
rope, very strong. A pull at 
a lashing frees the rope. One 
end of it is fastened to the 
elephant ; the other, or noose 
end, lies ready to the hand of 
the man who is to throw it. 
This is the mahout, who occu- 
pies the elephant’s neck. Now 
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you, the passenger, would or- 
dinarily sit on the pad, but 
this having been allotted to 
the rope, you are told off to 
the sloping quarter-deck be- 
tween the pad and the root of 
the elephant’s tail. To help 
you to remain there a bight of 
rope is made fast to the pad. 
To this you hold, and, leaning 
well back on it, you are pretty 
sure to start in a standing 
position, and you are also 
pretty sure to topple forward, 
when the elephant checks or 
stops, on to the coiled rope. 
You therefore exchange the 
standing position for a kneeling 
one, or, when tired of this, for 
a sprawling one. 

A wooden mace studded with 
nails dangles close to your hand. 
This is called the moogrie, and 
you arecalled the moogrie-wallah, 
The moogrie-wallah accelerates 
his mount by smiting him on 
his vast stern. Skilled moogrie- 
wallahs never hit their own 
bare legs or feet. You are, 
presumably, not skilled. Your 
costume is shorts, bare knees, 
and tennis shoes, or better still, 
bare feet. For bare knees and 
bare soles give better hold on 
your quarter-deck, and will 
assist you in regaining it when 
you have slipped off it, which 
will be often. The réle of 
moogrie-wallah is not one to 
be undertaken by any but the 
extremely active. 

We join the long line of 
sixty or seventy elephants which 
files silently out of camp. It 
is a long hack of about two 
hours. On a former occasion, 
and while the elephants, on 
their way to a beat, were 
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crossing open ground gvur. 
rounded by forest, a fatal acci- 
dent occurred. A solitary wild 
elephant, probably a rogue, 
suddenly emerged from the 
forest and bore straight down 
on the flank of the column. 
He struck and overturned an 
elephant carrying a lady, who 
was so badly injured that she 
died the same night. 

We forded the Ganges, the 
water piling and foaming up 
against the sides of our mounts, 
who seemed to have their work 
cut out to keep their feet. 

On arrival at the scene of op- 
erations, there was a short halt 
and a colloquy between the 
master of the hunt and the 
trackers. Then, in absolute 
silence, we divided up into 
parties of three or four, and 
took station around a block of 
forest, leaving clear an exit 
by which it was hoped that the 
wild elephants would make for 
more open ground. There fol- 
lowed a chilly wait of two 
hours. But an elephant’s rump 
makes a fairly good hot-water 
bottle for bare feet. 

Then, far away, arose the 
clamour of the beaters. Nearer 
and nearer it came, until, on 
a breathless moment, we heard 
the crack of a broken branch. 
A great form presently loomed 
indistinctly through the trees. 
Then others. It was the herd 
of wild elephants passing ever 
so quietly on the way it should 

0. 
F There was a pause while the 
leader hesitated ere leaving the 
shadows and taking to the 
open. A renewed clamour 
his rear decided him. He 
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leaves the forest and the rest 
follow him. 

Now is the crucial moment 
—a hint of our presence, and 
pack they would all break, 
never to come out again that 
day. But all goes well. Not 
a move is made by us till 
plenty of law has been given. 
A premature start on our part 
would have been fatal. 

At last the moogrie-wallahs 
get out their moogries, and 
away we go in pursuit. An 
elephant, when pressed, can 
shuffle along to some purpose. 
He is very sure-footed, but 
there have been fatal falls at 
former keddahs on this precipi- 
tous ground. If an elephant 
falls he falls heavy. 

We pass out of the shadow 

into bright sunlight. Large 
wild animals, and especially 
denizens of the forest, are by 
nature loiterers and not given 
to haste, particularly under a 
hot sun. If pushed they soon 
get blown. Here our tame 
elephants, carefully dieted and 
in great wind from a regular 
course of training, had the pull 
over the wild ones. The cap- 
ture of the latter was due, in 
large measure, to sheer exhaus- 
tion through unwonted exercise 
under a bright sun on a still 
day. 
Of the pursuers, some were 
light and small, and soon out- 
distanced their heavier, slower 
mates. But the race is not 
always to the swift. For a wild 
elephant had only to turn and 
look nasty at these light-weights 
and they immediately fell back 
on their supports ! 

We were soon across the 


open and entered a belt of 
forest. Here one was so busy 
in avoiding branches and in 
climbing up and down the 
elephant’s stern that it was 
impossible really to take in 
all the incidents of a thrilling 
pursuit over some _ baddish 
ground. Down we would pitch 
into, a steep and deep nullah, 
and up we wouid toss, almost 
perpendicularly, on to the oppo- 
site bank. The elephants trailed 
their hind legs in descending, 
and ascended on their knees. 

We clambered up hillsides so 
steep that, had the ground 
given way, the leader would 
have fallen back on the head 
of the next astern, and he on 
to the head of the next again. 
Through creeper-covered trees 
we ambled, mahouts disappear- 
ing behind ears to avoid branch 
or creeper, and moogrie-wallahs 
sprawling at full arm’s-length 
and sheltering their heads be- 
hind the pads, their legs dan- 
gling in space. Hats were torn 
off, coats torn open, eyes were 
flicked with leaves, and the 
sweat ran. Small wonder 
that little could be seen of the 
chase. 

My own little elephant, well 
ahead of the heavies, was draw- 
ing up to one of the rearward 
wild ones, but he now waited 
till support came up. Two 
heavies arrived. One of them 
ranged alongside the wild ele- 
phant. The moogrie - wallah 
cast off the lashing. The ma- 
hout seized the noose. Then, 
holding it as one does in the 
act of skipping, with both 
hands over his head and wide 
apart, he flogged it down on to 
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the wild one. It fell on his 
neck and half-way down his 
trunk. He had only to keep 
his trunk down with the tip 
nearly on the ground and no 
noose could have passed over 
it. But he didn’t. He coiled 
up his precious old trunk, and 
the trick was done. The noose 
passes quickly to the neck. 
The nooser drops astern, the 
rope tightens, and the noose 
gets busy in the region of the 
windpipe. Pull devil, pull 
baker. And then the other 
heavy elephant ranges up and 
rams the captive in the ribs, 
rides him off, jostles him, and 
a second noose is thrown. 
Other captors join in, none 
braver, now that all danger 
is over, than my own light- 
weight! Half-throttled, ex- 
hausted, walled in by captors, 
the wild one gives best. The 


nooses are eased a little, men 
slip quietly off and, under 
cover of tame legs, noose the 


wild legs. The captive is led, 
pushed, dragged away, to camp, 
if it is not too far, or picketed 
then and there to trees and 
brought in later. 

These running fights con- 
tinued over a mile or so of 
country, and were widely-scat- 
tered affairs. Some of the pur- 
sued took to a great reed-bed, 
which engulfed both them and 
the pursuers so completely that 
there were no signs of either, 
barring a slight perturbation of 
reed tops. But there is no 
more stifling place than a reed- 
bed, without a breath of air 
and the sun beating right down 
into it, and after a short game 
of blind-man’s buff, I believe 
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all these wild ones were cap- 
tured. 

Our total bag was. gir, 
There were some very tired 
and very battered moogrie- 
wallahs, who arrived in camp 
after dark. The writer was one 
of them. If any one has a 
hankering after fresh air and 
exercise, let him at once take 
to the moogrie. 

We were not always so suc- 
cessful, however. An aggres- 
sive solitary elephant, who, 
though roguish, had not yet 
had the honour of being pro- 
claimed rogue, had been on 
the rampage in the neighbour- 
hood for some time. We had 
already essayed him once, but 
he failed to appear in the beat, 
being at that time, as after- 
wards became known, seven 
miles away, busy pulling the 
thatch off an empty house, 
and dining off a clump of 
bamboo hard by. Bulletins 
from our trackers arrived daily 
concerning him, and at last he 
himself arrived at our elephant 
camp one night and created for 
hours the most hideous dis- 
turbance. 

Every one who had a fite- 
arm fired it all night, and 
every elephant trumpeted and 
squealed. Having teased every- 
body to his heart’s content 
but failed to stampede any- 
thing, the rogue trailed his 
coat up through our callp, 
passing close to our tents, and 
took station in the forest only 
a short distance off. Here at 
dawn he was to be heard 
breaking down trees and be- 
having in a very unseemly and 
truculent manner. 
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We felt pretty certain of 
him this time, and moved out 
against him without any mis- 
givings. He heard or saw our 
approach and moved off. And 
he kept going, and kept us 
going with him for a couple 
of hours. It was a hunting 
run of a painstaking and not 
very thrilling kind. 

If you are half-way down a 
column of sixty or seventy 
elephants on a narrow path, 
it’s rather difficult to learn 
what is going on ahead of the 
hunt. But gradually my pot- 
valiant little elephant or his 
driver worked up to the front 
just as the rogue gave us a 
view of his mud-spotted stern. 
He had evidently been having 
a mud-bath. Away we on the 
lighter elephants went, and 


we were making on him when 
he suddenly stopped and began 


to slew round in his tracks. I 
Temember seeing an enormous 
tusk. Then every man and 
every elephant screamed out, 
“He’s coming!” and back we 
all rushed, plying our moogries 
and glancing over our shoulders. 
He didn’t come, however, but, 
deciding that he had had 
enough, he took post in a 
forest clearing and awaited 
us. 

Such was the truculence of 
his mien and such the length 
of his tusks, that sixty ele- 
Phants gradually gathered op- 
posite him, and none dared to 
tackle him. A great ery went 
up for our champions, and one 
of them at last came lumbering 
up. He was pushed into the 
ming. The mahout left his 
heck and sat on the pad. Then 
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the pair ran at one another, 
and met fair and square in 
the middle of the ring with a 
great click of tusks. Our bruiser 
was much the heavier, but his 
tusks were sawn off and bound 
with brass. His opponent 
wounded him, and pushed him 
out of the ring, and then 
returned to his corner. 

Our champion failed to re- 
spond to the call of time, and 
his seconds withdrew him. The 
sixty elephants also withdrew 
headlong, yelling blue murder 
and flattening out everything 
that came in their way. How- 
ever, another champion now 
coming up, the spectators re- 
sumed their seats, and the fight 
continued. Twice the pair met 
and locked their tusks, and 
each time our elephant got 
the worst of the exchange, and 
was prodded out of the ring 
bleeding. Each time all the 
backers rushed back yelling. 
It was a time to hold tight, 
so I dropped my moogrie and 
held on with both hands. The 
victor never followed up. He 
simply kicked the lot of us out 
of the ring, and then returned 
in a leisurely way to his corner, 
and threw a little dust over 
his head. 

Now elephants, especially 
large heavy-weights, cost huge 
sums of money. It is much 
better to puncture a dozen 
tires than one elephant. These 
great beasts do not heal kindly 
of wounds. So when we had 
stampeded back to a safe dis- 
tance, we stood in a confused 
mob making great outcry. 
From this hubbub emerged such 
shouts as “‘ Get rifles ! ” “‘ Shoot 
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the devil!” ‘‘ Where’s the 
Maharajah ? ” ‘‘ Send for Bobs 
Bahadur!” “Send for Mahen- 
dra Guj!” The two latter 
were laggard bruisers, who, 
with the Maharajah, had gone 
astray during the run. 

There being no response to 
these frenzied appeals and no 
one to give orders, the mob 
surged confusedly campwards. 
And in camp we presently 
arrived, feeling rather small. 

The victor remained in sole 
occupancy of the ring, and in 
case we should change our 
minds and come back for an- 
other round or two, he remained 
there all night, and notified us 
of his presence by breaking up 
trees. 

In the morning he was gone. 
I for one was heartily glad 
that so gallant a hero was 
not shot. Of his further career 
I know nothing; but I cannot 
suppose that he forsook fighting 
and now keeps a public-house. 
There must be tales to tell of 
him. He probably achieved 
the distinction of becoming a 
proclaimed rogue, and is now, 
dead or alive, full of bullets. 

During these wild doings in 
wild parts there had occurred 
in the Maharajah’s palace-yard, 
some hundreds of miles away, 
an event of rather more than 
international importance. Its 
sequel I cannot narrate, but 
that which I can I will. 

In that palace-yard there 
dwelt the chiefest and largest 
of all the Maharajah’s stud of 
elephants. As an Appanage of 
State he did no work and 
carried nobody. Continually 
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nourished with bundles of sugar- 
cane which an attendant con- 
stantly and deftly dropped with- 
in trunk reach, the Appanage 
grew daily more mountainous, 
and his heart waxed proud 
within him. 

Now the Maharajah is a 
most orthodox Hindu. Brab- 
mini bulls have no end of a 
good time in his State. Anda 
Brahmini bull it was who one 
day, satiated with filchings 
from all the greengrocers’ shops 
of the capital city of that 
State, meandered idly into the 
palace-yard to see what was 
a-doing. 

Being a proud and foolish 
bull, he rolled his lustful eye 
around, and perceived the ele- 
phant and the constant shower 
of neat bundles of sugar-cane 
falling from the hand of the 
attendant. The bull lurched up 
within trunk reach of the Ap- 
panage and filched a bundle. 
The Appanage immediately slew 
him 


Now here was a pretty kettle 


of fish! A sacred bull laid 
low by an elephant who was 4 
State Appanage and the State's 
chief pride and ornament, but 
who was in no wise sacred. 
The penalty should, of course, 
have been death. 

The sequel, as I have already 
mentioned, is wrapped in mys- 
tery. We can but depict, m 
imagination, the strivings of 
all the cleverest brains of all 
the cleverest ministers to find 
a formula or bridge by which 
the problem could be solved 
or crossed and the Appanage 
preserved to the State. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


JOKILOBOVU. 


BY SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL. 


Wit his towering muscular 
form shining with oil like a 
polished bronze, his kilt of 
wild-cat skins swinging from 
his hips, and his great hard- 
wood knobkerry glinting in 
the sun, Jokilobovu made a 
fine figure of a man. 

There was the look of joyous 
vitality and of great conse- 
quence about him as he strode 
from the village across the 
veldt in the breezy sunshine, 
a very live contrast to the 
pathetic, bowed little old fellow 
who shuffled quietly along be- 
hind him, 

The women and children from 
one particular group of huts, 
shading their eyes, looked 
vaguely after the two men; 
the others scarcely turned their 
heads, 

The old man was, as they 
expressed it, “going for the 
walk ”—with Jokilobovu. The 
phrase is a well-understood one 
in Embekelwene. 

From that walk presently 
Jokilobovu will return, alone, 
swinging along cheerily through 
the waving grasses, knobkerry 
in hand, his duty done, What 
duty ? 

To remove from among the 
Many mouths of the tribe one 
who was no longer able to 
‘arn his food as a hunter, a 
walTior, or a councillor. 


There is no thought of flight 
or evasion on the part of him 
who follows Jokilobovu. He 
has played his little part in 
life. His turn has come. It 
is the regular custom of the 
tribe—as immutable as that of 
a white tie in a London ball- 
room. 


* Jokilobovu! tell me, how 
many men have you thus 
killed ? ” 

The great fellow, looking 
down, laughs, and merely asks, 
‘‘How many locusts are there 
in a flight ? ” 


At the time I knew bim 
Jokilobovu was a busy official. 
The Nation was mourning 


for its late King. When 
their great Chief died the 
fact was immediately known 
all over the country by that 
still unaccounted for wireless 
of uncivilised lands; but it 
was etiquette not to know of 
the death until official intima- 
tion was given, and this for a 
very human reason would not 
be for some weeks. Meanwhile 
it was understood that no sing- 
ing, no dancing, no feasting, 
no smoking went on in the 
kraals. 

Directly the King breathed 
his last one of the Royal 
oxen was slain and the hide 
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stripped off and wrapped round 
his body. A hole was cut in 
the back wall of the kraal, 
and the corpse removed se- 
cretly during the night. Con- 
veyed to the mountain, it was 
there bestowed in a cave. His 
widows accompanied it and 
took charge. And here they 
kept their painful watch until 
the hide became dry and 
hard, and that which was in- 
side withered and dried up. 
From time to time the corpse 
was rocked by the attendant 
ladies, and when at last the 
rattling sound told of com- 
plete desiccation it was publicly 
proclaimed that the King was 
really and truly dead. 

Upon this followed two im- 
portant items of ceremonial. 
In the first place, the corpse 
was taken out and laid upon 
the ground in the open. The 
Royal herd of black cattle was 
brought to the spot, and the 
first ox that went forward and 
noticed the body was reckoned 
to have imbibed the soul of the 
dead Chief. It ‘was thence- 
forward known by his name, 
and given special care and 
feeding for the remainder of 
its natural days. 

Then a huge grave was dug 
and the body of the King 
lowered into it. The grave 
was large, because it had to 
accommodate something more 
than the Royal corpse. His 
widows had to enter, and 
kneeling round him, were buried 
with him. The great man 
could not be allowed to go 
alone into the next world. 
This was accountable for the 


somewhat natural hesitation on 
the part of the ladies to 
announce his death. 


But they were not the only 
people to go. I happened to 
be there as a member of a 
Commission, and the King be- 
ing dead we had to do our 
business with his mother, who 
was acting as Regent, and with 
his Ministers. 

One day we missed the Prime 
Minister from the Conference, 
and when we asked where he 
was there was a sort of titter- 
ing among the others, and they 
said they thought he was not 
very well. The next day the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
was not there; another day 
and the Chief Baker was miss- 
ing; then the Chief Butler 
was absent; and when again 
we had asked for the fifth time 
what it all meant, the Queen 
Mother suddenly spoke words 
to the effect, ‘Oh, you Jos- 
sers ; don’t you know? They’ve 
all gone for the walk.” 

The idea was that the King 
would need, in addition to his 
wives, his councillors and his 
servants in the next world; 80 
they had all been sent after 
him. 


When we remonstrated with 
Her Majesty about this she 
seemed a little hurt, and re- 
marked, “Oh, but that’s no- 


thing. I’m obliged to send 
a lot of other people 00 
to keep him company. You 
see, it’s this way. The whole 
nation is mourning for the 
King. If you go to any village 
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in the land you will find the 
people weeping and crying 
for him. In a great many 
places they have never seen 
him nor known him. So they 
are not mourning from their 
hearts. Therefore, in order to 
make them truly sorry for 
his death, and that they shall 
not be humbugs, I send some 
of my executioners round, and 
they kill one or two men in 
each village, and the people 
then have something to weep 
for.” 

We told her that this was all 
very well, but it wasn’t done 
by the best queens nowadays. 
So she asked about our great 
white Queen, Victoria. Did 
she never have anybody 
killed ? 

“Oh no,” we replied. ‘“ At 
least hardly ever. Only in 
very rare cases, and then after 
they had a fair trial.’ 

“Ah!” she replied, “ then 
I am all right, because I 
always give my people a fair 
trial. You see, when my exe- 
cutioner comes to a village he 
makes all the people sit in a 
circle, and he then walks round 
and just points here and there, 
and so picks out those who are 
to be killed. When you are 
sowing mealies some grains 
may fall in soft damp ground 
and others on hard dry ground ; 
some the sun may shine on, 
others may be in the shade. 
It is a matter of fortune; the 
Sower does his best for all: 
all have their fair chance. 
And 80 it is with these people 
and the executioner. They 
are strangers to him. He 
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knows nothing about them per- 
sonally. There is no favour 
or affection ; and in that way 
everybody has a fair chance.” 

We told her that since 
the nation was now being 
treated on the level of one 
that really counted, she must 
put an end to these unworthy 
methods. 

Yes, she replied: she quite 
saw it. It was what the mis- 
sionaries had told her also. 
Her nation was to be on 
a higher footing than ever 
before. She felt that in raising 
it she raised herself; she felt 
that soon she might no longer 
look up vaguely into the sky 
for a sight of the great white 
Queen, but that she would her- 
self be sitting on the same moun- 
tain-top by her side as a sister 
ruler hand in hand. 

We became enthusiastic in 
our applause of her sentiments. 

So that was what we ap- 
proved of ? Yes, yes. And 
then there would be no more 
need to threaten or to lecture 
her? No, no; certainly not. 

Good. Then the day after 
to-morrow executions would 
cease ! 


Yes, she continued; the 
day after to-morrow. Mean- 
time, before the old system 


was entirely finished (and 
here she made great play 
with her great brown eyes and 
seductive smile) there were just 
nine more people she felt she 
must hand over to the atten- 
tion of Jokilobovu. And she 
felt sure that after the vast con- 
cessions she had made to meet 
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our wishes we could not refuse 
this one last little concluding 
ceremony, which would the 
better mark the end of the old 
and the inception of the new 
régime. 

This proposition was so in- 
sinuatingly put, and our oppo- 
sition so feeble, that I have 
never been able to persuade 
myself that those nine did not 
take the fatal walk. 

Certainly for some days after- 
wards Jokilobovu was in par- 
ticularly happy mood, with 
none of the downcast air of an 
unemployed worker about him. 

At any rate, before we could 
collect our wits sufficiently to 
put our protest into really 
effective form our astute op- 
ponent went ahead, and from 
her point of view took the 
right strategic step by deliver- 
ing a sudden further attack 
upon our position; and al- 
though that bombardment oc- 
curred some decades ago, the 
sound of it still rings in one’s 
ears, and the outworks which 
it shattered still lie in ruins. 

It began apropos of her 
determination to end execu- 
tions, when she added a rider 
to the effect that of course she 
could only guarantee that she 
personally would not order 
them, and that if her young 
men went out to kill it would 
be another matter. 

She said—by way of quoting 
an example—this would very 
likely be the case within the 
next few days, as they were 
proposing to sally out one 
night and kill the four or five 
white traders in the country. 
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““But—you can’t mean that!” 
we expostulated. 

“Oh yes! My elders have 
considered the matter very 
carefully, and they have come 
to the conclusion that these 
traders are playing a low-down 
game on us, particularly in 
selling gin to our people to 
such an extent that our young 
men and young women are 
becoming utterly wrecked and 
demoralised. 

“And it doesn’t stop there. 
The temptation is getting hold 
of those who ought to be 
leading the nation aright, the 
men of the Royal blood, and 
even the princesses themselves ! 
More than once we have warned 
the traders but without effect ; 
the evil continues. When the 
lion pulls down the hyzna, 
who devours what he has killed, 
it might be thought he was 
doing it from personal annoy- 
ance. But here he does it out 
of friendship for his hunting 
comrade the panther. The 
hyzna is the foe to both. The 
lion will kill for both. 

“Tn killing these men we want 
not merely to free ourselves of 
them but to uphold you and 
the missionaries, and therefore 
we know we shall have your 
support and agreement in this 
little venture. 

“The missionaries told us 
how good and noble were Eng- 
lishmen, and that if we took 
up their religion we should be 
like them, honourable and fait 
dealing, kindly and helpful 
all, sober and moral, clean and 
healthy. Isnot that the truth! 

We assented. 
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“ Well, and we believed what 
the missionaries told us. So 
when white men asked if they 
could come and set up their 
shops in our country, we, the 
rulers of the nation, welcomed 
them, knowing that they would 
show our people how the white 
man carries out these good 
precepts in his actual practice 
of daily life. 

“They came. They have 
been here many seasons, and 
we find that they lie and cheat 
us in all their dealings. They 
drink and they make our people 
drunk. They steal our cattle 
and women and enslave our chil- 
dren. They buy from us, but 
they never pay. We have asked 
them to go back to their own 
country, but they only curse 
and beat and shoot us. 

“They have proved the mis- 
sionaries to be liars, and there 
is danger that by their actions 
they would now make you out 
also to be untruthful. 

“So it is to preserve your 
honour as much as from any 
selfish ends of our own that our 
young men are going to take 
them for the walk. 

“TI ought not really to have 
told you all this, as we in- 
tended it to be a pleasing little 
surprise for you one morning 
to show our belief in you, for 
in spite of the white men, 
missionaries as well as traders, 
having lied to us, we are still 
trying to believe in you.” 

Here was a nasty jar. It 
Was a shock that struck home. 
We had no defence. She was 
night. The teaching of the 
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missionaries had, as was too 
often the case, been absolutely 
let down by Christianity as 
seen in practice. 

It was difficult to counter 
the Queen’s attack. All we 
could do was to say that her 
young men must hold their 
hands, that we were there to 
look into little difficulties of 
this kind, that we would see 
the traders and go into the 
whole question with them, and 
that these abuses, and most 
especially the liquor traffic, 
must assuredly be put an end to. 

We would see to it! 

‘** And will you have all the 
gin in store smashed up and 
destroyed, so that there is 
no chance of its further mis- 
use ? ” 

** Most certainly we will. You 
can rest assured of that. Trust 
to us. You may now go in 
peace to your kraals.”’ 

The Queen made as if to 
depart with the rest, but paused 
to let the public and her own 
entourage go out, and then as 
she turned back again we felt 
that she had come to give us 
one word of thanks from her 
heart. 

She took a further hasty 
look round to see that there 
were no listeners about; that 
arch-appealing look came once 
more into her eyes, and with 
a smile more winning than 
before she whispered, ‘“‘ When 
you are breaking up the liquor, 
please save just one case—for 
me!” 

And Jokilobovu behind her 
was grinning. 
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NANA—FREEBOOTER. 


A visitor to the small West 
African trading port of Koko 
Town on the Benin river is 
certain to be taken to see 
Nana’s Town, the model native 
town of West Africa. Up to 
very recent years he would 
probably have been met by a 
very quiet-spoken elderly native 
gentleman with charming man- 
ners, speaking excellent Eng- 
lish, who would have shown 
him round, done the honours, 
and taken him to the cool and 
airy palace—all built under 
this same guide’s directions by 
his sons and people. Had he 
been acquainted with Nigerian 
history, the visitor would have 
been astonished to learn that 
the gentle-mannered unassum- 
ing old man with the pleasant 
voice was none other than the 
notorious pirate and robber, 
Nana, who in the days of his 
turbulent youth defied the 
whole might of the British, 
and put up a very good fight 
indeed. 

There are no more hospitable 
people on earth than the West 
African natives, and the visitor 
would almost certainly be of- 
fered a drink in the palace. 
It would not take the form of 
the sweet trade champagne, 
with no vintage year inscribed 
on label or cork, so dear to the 
palate of native chiefs. Nana’s 
means in his old age did not 
run to that extravagance, but 
he was still able to offer beer, 
whisky, and gin. For a guest 
to refuse refreshment is con- 
sidered a distinct slur on the 


host, and over a bottle of luke. 
warm beer many a guest tried 
to get Nana to tell some of his 
early adventures. At this the 
old Chief would smile reminis- 
cently but inscrutably, and 
with the remark, ‘I was then 
@ young man,” bring the con- 
versation back to the current 
price of palm-oil and kernels, 
the hire of canoes, or the 
latest vagaries of the British 
Government. Incidentally, on 
one such occasion, he bested 
the writer most beautifully over 
the price of two canoes, and 
all in a most quiet gentlemanly 
manner. Although his early 
days have gone down in Ni- 
gerian history, he never could 
be persuaded to talk about 
them, albeit he appeared to 
have no regrets whatever for the 
lawlessness of his stormy past. 

When still a very young 
man, he succeeded his father, 
Alumeh, as Chief of the Jekri 
tribe of the Niger Delta. The 
Jekris, small in number but 
influential for their size, are 
certainly the handsomest and 
probably the most intelligent 
of West African coastal peo 
ples. Although Dore, the pres- 
ent Head Chief, is one of the 
largest and fattest men 
West Africa,—but reported to 
have been handsome in Mis 
youth and still retaining a 
pleasing, open expression of 
face,—they are usually short 
in stature, well-knit and ath- 
letic, with beautiful figures, 
the women especially. They 
are lightish in colour, dandified 
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in dress and appearance, and 
very clean in their habits. 
The average Jekri will wash 
all over several times a day 
whenever possible. They have 
no conception whatever of 
morality, the men being con- 
genital thieves, while the women 
are distinctly inclined to em- 
brace the oldest profession in 
the world. A riparian people, 
they claim the crocodile as their 
tribal totem—the word Jekri, 
in fact, signifying crocodile. 

They are by instinct and 
tradition a race of traders, 
leaving agriculture and other 
pursuits entirely to their neigh- 
bours, the Sobos, Ijohs, Benis, 
and others among whom they 
are scattered and have their 
towns. Although absolutely at 
home in and on the water, 
they do not even fashion their 
own canoes, but buy their 
craft from the Sobos and Ijohs. 
The Benis are not a river 
people, as their Ju-ju forbids 
them to cross water. This 
faith, however, is fast dying 
out. The Jekris are certainly 
brave, otherwise they could 
hot in their scattered state 
have dominated their more 
numerous neighbours for cen- 
turies. They are prodigious 
and shameless liars, and, as 
such, are eminently suited for 
the position which they have 
occupied of brokers or middle- 
men between their less intelli- 
gent neighbours and European 
firms, 

The Benin Ju-ju is one of 
the three great Ju-jus of West 
Africa, and the Jekris, together 
With all the other Delta tribes, 
had owed fealty to the Kings 
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of Benin from time immemorial. 
At the time of Nana’s accession 
to the Ohiefship, the King of 
Benin was that cruel blood- 
thirsty tyrant who, later, was 
responsible for the massacre 
and consequent Benin City Ex- 
pedition in 1897, when his power 
was broken and he himself de- 
ported to die in exile at Calabar. 
Nana’s ability and daring emi- 
nently suited the tyrant’s pur- 
poses, and soon after becoming 
Head Chief he was appointed 
by the King, on the recom- 
mendation of his advisers, to 
the Governorship of Benin 
River, or New Benin as the 
district was named. The posi- 
tion carried with it the control 
of the trade over a very large 
area, including to some extent 
that of Warri, Sapele, and 
other European trading centres 
in the Niger Delta. The Gover- 
nor acted as head of the Jekri 
and other middlemen in the 
district, levying a toll on all 
transactions, and, in addition, 
he and his satellites were the 
sole brokers for the trade of 
the Benin river and its creeks. 
A large share went to the King 
of Benin by virtue of his posi- 
tion and in return for protec- 
tion. 

Nana’s first measure as Gov- 
ernor was to select for his head- 
quarters a place commanding 
the river and all its principal 
creeks. In fixing a site, he 
probably had in contemplation 
his future nefarious practices, 
and was influenced by possi- 
bilities for defence against ordi- 
nary attack. His choice fell on 
a little village named Brohemie, 
situated near the river, but up 
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a creek navigable only for 
canoes and small boats and 
surrounded by swamps. He 
increased the size of the site 
by reclaiming a considerable 
tract of swamp. This was done 
by filling in with chickoko, or 
solid slabs of mangrove peat, 
and covering with sand. The 
sand, and the clay with which 
the houses were built, had to 
be brought by canoe from con- 
siderable distances. 

He renamed the place Nana’s 
Town, but the present Nana’s 
Town is not on the same site. 
All that is now left of the old 
town are a few piles of ruins, 
almost covered by the encroach- 
ing bush. It still shows traces 
of having been well laid out 
and built in a methodical man- 
ner, quite unlike an ordinary 
native town. Nana even then 
must bave had advanced ideas 
of orderliness and sanitation. 

He early asserted his power 
by levying extortionate com- 
missions on all trade passing 
through his hands, and his 
practices soon amounted to 
blackmail. He organised his 
own people, the Jekris, and 
banded them against the scat- 
tered Sobos, Ijohs, and other 
tribes; but he was careful to 
treat the Benis with some degree 
of consideration, and not to 
offend their King. Nana was 
comparatively safe in his de- 
predations, backed as he was 
by the tyrant, who did not care 
what flagrancies his Governor 
was guilty of so long as he 
shared the spoils. 

Encouraged by success, these 
depredations became worse and 
worse, until the unfortunate 
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producers were left practically 
with no profit on their labour. 
They attempted to deal with 
the European firms direct, but 
Nana naturally would not per- 
mit this. His canoes patrolled 
the rivers, creeks, and all the 
main approaches to the trading 
factories, and every other canoe 
was stopped and its cargo ex- 
amined. Canoes attempting to 
slip through in the maze of 
creeks, or under cover of 
darkness, were placed under 
arrest, their cargoes confiscated, 
and the crews roughly handled, 
on the pretext that they were 
evading their obligations to 
their appointed Governor. This 
soon degenerated into sheer 
rank piracy, and a reign of terror 
followed. Nana and bis people 
found it good sport, and pro- 
fitable to boot. Natives other 
than Jekris were afraid to ven- 
ture on the water, as Nana 
watched all possible waterways, 
held up all traffic, and com- 
mandeered all that came to 
hand, even to the canoes. 
Naturally many adventurous 
spirits attempted to run the 
blockade. The profits of a 
successful journey were large. 
Robbery with violence was the 
consequence ; canoe fights be- 
came frequent, and deaths by 
no means uncommon. Nana 
did not indulge in the tortures, 
human sacrifices, and innumer- 
able horrors of the Benin King, 
his master, but it is said that 
he sent quite a large number of 
those natives who caused him 
most trouble up to Benin City, 
where their end would probably 
be such as not to bear thinking 
of, crucifixion being about the 
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most merciful form of death 
employed. 

The Sobos, Ijohs, and others 
were numerically sufficiently 
strong to have defied Nana’s 
gangs, had they only banded 
themselves together ; but they 
were of inferior intelligence, 
less brave, had no organising 
ability, and, above all, lacked 
a leader. 

Trade suffered severely, as 
the European firms had to pay 
exorbitant prices for such pro- 
duce as managed to pass, and 
the Jekris, having established 
a monopoly, were in a position 
to demand their own price. 
In 1894 the British Govern- 
ment took action, and various 
messages were sent to Nana 
calling on him to mend his 
ways under threat of dire con- 
sequences. These he calmly 
ignored. The Vice-Consul called 
on the Navy for assistance, and 
H.M.S. Phebe and Alecto were 
sent to the Benin river to- 
gether with a detachment of 
the Niger Coast Constabulary. 
Nana had word of their coming, 
and prepared his defences. 

It was known that the creek 
was defended by masked bat- 
teries, so it was decided to 
make a flanking attack over- 
land by cutting a way through 
the bush, and this was at- 
tempted. The landing party, 
however, was badly provided 
with guides, who were either 
ignorant of the locality or led 
them astray deliberately, and 
they found themselves in 
swamps, frequently impassable. 
Even where they could make 
headway, they were mostly 
Compelled to wade waist-deep 
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surrounded by dense bush 
through which they had to 
cut their way, all the time 
under fire from their enemies, 
who could approach within five 
yards of them without being 
seen or heard. They found, 
too, that the approaches to 
the town had been protected 
with barbed wire, and that 
batteries of cannon commanded 
all the salient points. 

True, the defenders were 
armed only with old-fashioned 
carronades, mostly thirty-two 
and forty pounders, and muzzle- 
loading gaspipe guns, both al- 
most as dangerous to the user 
as to his enemy. But these 
weapons are very deadly at 
close range. A charge of “‘ pot- 
leg ”’—4.e., iron pot or other 
metal broken small—will cut 
a man to bits, and fired by 
black powder it spreads and 
makes a wide pattern. Flesh 
wounds received from dirty 
and rusty metal usually become 
septic, and are apt to end 
fatally. 

Only those who know the 
Niger Delta can fully appreci- 
ate the sufferings of the British 
bluejackets, not only in this 
and later attacks on Nana’s 
Town, but also in the Benin 
Expedition of 1897. Struggling 
through filthy mangrove mud, 
tripped up by roots, in unsuit- 
able clothing, in a poisonous 
atmosphere literally thick with 
mosquitoes and other biting 
insects, in danger from snakes 
and crocodiles, and under a 
deadly sun in the worst climate 
in the world, the Europeans 
must have shown great gal- 
lantry. The wonder is that 
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they went on at all. As it was, 
the casualty list from fever 
and other ills was just as heavy 
as that caused by the arms of 
the enemy. 

In spite of difficulties, the 
first battery fell to the attack- 
ing force after heavy labour 
and severe fighting, and fresh 
paths were cut to advance on 
the town itself. But so many 
were the creeks to be crossed, 
so dense was the bush, and so 
heavy was the fire of the 
defenders, that the force was 
compelled to fall back with 
considerable loss to the ships, 
and the native troops to the 
cover afforded by them. 

Reinforcements were sent for, 
and meanwhile the British force 
occupied itself in blockading 
the creeks and bombarding the 
town from the river. More 
native soldiers were brought 
from Calabar and elsewhere, 
and more ships were called 
from the Cape station. The 
Phebe and Alecto were joined 
by the Philomel and Widgeon, 
but nineteen days elapsed be- 
fore the attack could be re- 
sumed. Nana attempted no 
reprisals during the time, but 
employed the interval in 
strengthening his defences. The 
writer does not know when 
barbed wire was first employed 
in warfare, but Nana certainly 
used it with very good effect. 

The second attack was made 
on a much grander scale. The 
landing force, consisting of 100 
of the native constabulary and 
134 bluejackets provided with 
machine-guns, made its way 
slowly but surely through the 
swamps to the town, cutting 


its way through the bush and 
prepared obstacles, and silenc- 
ing the protecting batteries, 
These points were heavily con- 
tested, but the machine-gun 
fire turned the scale. The 
advancing party had literally 
to struggle every inch of their 
way, though the resistance be- 
came less stubborn as they 
went on. Good progress had 
been made when the party re- 
turned to the ships in the 
evening. 

The assault was resumed at 
daybreak, when the landing 
party was assisted by a simul- 
taneous attack by water. A 
large flotilla of shallow-draught 
boats had been prepared and 
armoured as well as time and 
circumstances permitted, and 
also provided with machine- 
guns. They advanced in sup- 
port of the landing party, but 
found that the creeks had been 
rendered almost impassable by 
barbed wire, both submerged 
and above the surface. Their 
progress was necessarily slow, 
as they had to silence the bat- 
teries on their way and remove 
all obstacles as they went. 
Meanwhile the party on shore 
advanced: the bluejackets m 
columns with the machine-guns, 
while the native troops acted 
as scouts and flankers 10 
drive out the sharpshooters 
and discover the ambushes of 
the enemy. 

The resistance became feebler 
towards the end, and eventually 
the town fell to better disci- 
pline and superior arms, but 
the attackers had suffered far 
more severely than the 4e- 
fenders in casualties. When 
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the town was reached it was 
found that the bulk of the 
inhabitants had made their 
escape by some secret creek. 
Nana himself directed opera- 
tions, and covered the retreat 
until further defence was hope- 
less. And he was one of the 
last to leave. He was pursued ; 
his own canoe with his per- 
sonal belongings and £324 in 
cash was captured, but he 
himself had disappeared. 

He would never afterwards 
tell how he succeeded in getting 
clear and managed to make his 
way out of that part of the 
country. His town was de- 
stroyed, but nearly everything 
of value had been removed, 
and the loot consisted mainly 
of chickens and goats. He 
was arrested about a month 
later at Lagos, to which place 
he had probably journeyed 
by canoe through connecting 
creeks. The journey is long, 
and must have been difficult, 
a8 he could barely have travelled 
openly in view of the hue and 
cry and the reward offered for 
his capture. He was taken to 
Calabar, tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to deportation 
to the Gold Coast with a small 
alimentary allowance. 

At Acera he appears to have 
devoted his abilities to the 
study of building, and to con- 
struction on scientific lines as 
opposed to the haphazard man- 
her in which most native houses 
ate thrown together. He had 
some of his sons educated and 
instructed in carpentry. They 
learned to read and write Eng- 

h fairly correctly, were pro- 
ficient craftsmen, and developed 
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later into very intelligent men 
with a large share of their 
father’s ability. He did not 
lose touch with his old country, 
however, and seems to have 
maintained a correspondence, 
probably entirely by oral mes- 
sages, with the King of Benin 
and other Delta Chiefs. 

At the New Year of 1897 
occurred the ghastly Benin 
Massacre, when the Consul- 
General and his suite were 
foully murdered on a peaceful 
visit with presents to the King, 
and virtually unarmed, only 
two Europeans, Captain Bois- 
ragon and Mr Locke, escaping. 
The consequent Punitive Ex- 
pedition broke the power of 
the Benin King, and he him- 
self was deported to Oala- 
bar. There are still living 
many people, European and 
native alike, who believe to 
this day that the King was 
egged on to his action by mes- 
sages received from Nana. If 
so, he must have possessed con- 
siderable influence over his old 
master in order to carry out 80 
complete a revenge from a 
distance. 

He was allowed to return to 
his old country after more 
than ten years of exile, but 
stripped of all his former power. 
The young and intelligent chief 
Dore, who had rendered very 
valuable assistance to the Puni- 
tive Force, had been appointed 
by Government Head Chief of 
the Jekris in his stead. The 
power of the Benin Ju-ju had 
been broken for ever, its King 
was in exile, and a Govern- 
ment-appointed successor occu- 
pied the throne. Nana was 
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thus deprived of any oppor- 
tunity for planning further mis- 
chief, but he was too cunning 
an old fox to be allowed to 
return to his old earth. He 
was given a site adjoining the 
new European trading-port of 
Koko Town, where he could 
be kept under observation. 
Here his studies in building 
and town-planning were called 
into action, and he built a new 
town on much better lines than 
the old. It was a slow busi- 
ness, a8 the site was swamp 
and had to be_ reclaimed, 
and chickobo and _ = sand 
and mud for the houses 
brought great distances by 
canoe. He was also very short 
of money. His allowance from 


the Government was neces- 
sarily very meagre, and he was 
compelled to trade in order to 


supplement it. Some of his 
own people rallied round him, 
however. A town was laid out 
in squares with broad streets 
drained by wide water-courses, 
and the surfaces were all cov- 
ered with white sand. The 
houses have each a separate 
compound, and are not huddled 
together as in other native 
towns. The sanitary arrange- 
ments are on modern hygienic 
principles, the latrines being 
segregated on the edge of the 
swamp at the back. 

His own house or palace is 
constructed after the old plan 
introduced on the Coast by 
early Portuguese traders. It is 
built of thick mud walls round 
a square central courtyard, 
with few openings on the outer 
walls beyond a large gateway. 
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The courtyard is surrounded by 
a wide raised verandah giving 
access and light to the various 
apartments. The greater part 
of the woodwork is of solid 
mahogany, fashioned almost en- 
tirely by Nana and his sons, 

Although deprived of his 
former power, and living in 
retirement, he was regarded by 
the Jekri as their real head, 
in spite of the fact that Dore 
had been appointed Head Chief 
by Government. When Dore 
visited Warri and other trad- 
ing centres, the local natives 
made no preparations whatever 
for his coming, and he was 
received . with little notice be- 
yond the customary obeisance 
due to a Chief. On the very 
few occasions when Nana left 
his town and visited the large 
Government or trading centres, 
the news of his coming was 
signalled through by drum be- 
forehand, and _ the natives 
turned out in their thousands 
to greet him. The writer had 
the privilege of seeing a meet- 
ing between Nana and Dore at 
an Assembly of Chiefs. It was 
Dore who prostrated his huge 
bulk while Nana remained 
standing—a small, upright, dig- 
nified figure. 

It would have been only 
fitting had he made one final 
attempt at revolt and met his 
end fighting, but he realised 
that the good old days were 
past, and the white man t00 
strong for him. He died quietly 
in his bed. The Jekris flocked 
from all parts to pay the last 
honours to their old Chief, and 
his obsequies lasted for weeks. 
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A WEST INDIAN HURRICANE. 


BY G. H. 


Iv is a commonplace nowa- 
days to say that the ocean- 
trading sailing-ship is dead, 
and nowhere does this seem 
more forcibly apparent than 
in a foreign port when one 
looks regretfully at a line of 
coal hulks, gaunt and dis- 
masted. 

These were once the pride 
of the shipbuilder’s and the 
rigger’s art, iron wool-clippers 
and general traders, who have 
seen more weather and pure 
seamanship in the wide open 
spaces of the ocean, in the 
Roaring Forties, and off the 
Horn, than any of our modern 
steel tramps and liners. 

The stout iron plating of the 
hulks, more durable than the 
modern and lighter steel equiva- 
lent, has lasted longer than 
their sea-going life; and still 
tight, instead of being allowed 
to die in peace in the full glory 
of their swift passages and 
cunning mastery of the capri- 
cious elements, they are now 
condemned to drudge on in 
humble labour below their sta- 
tion. 

Yet, though dismasted and 
begrimed with coal dust, an 
old sailor will look affection- 
ately at the hulks, and by the 
fine lines, long poop, or extra 
sheer at bow and stern, may 
Tecognise an old comrade. 

That’s the Allenby, boys, 
and a good ship in her time, 
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but heavy on the wheel in a 
following sea;”’ and the old 
salt will pause and spit, and 
then spin a yarn of wind and 
wet decks, hard work and hard 
tack, to a generation that 
counts its time from port to 
port in weeks instead of months, 
and has never seen a sky- 
sail yard nor even reefed a 
topsail. 

But it is not yet quite correct 
to say the sailing-ship is dead : 
moribund perhaps, but not 
quite dead. Some curious types 
still sail the ocean, shrinking 
from steamboats’ gaze in the 
obscurity of forgotten trade 
routes: curious types, very 
different from the fine ships 
of last century. 

Old sailing ships sold foreign 
to be classed for insurance 
under less stringent rules than 
Lloyd’s—when not laid by as 
hulks—have their rig and sail- 
plan cut down; the square 
sails disappear from all but 
the fore-mast, and what was 
once a full-rigged ship becomes 
a barquentine. Others—smaller 
—former barques or barquen- 
tines, are changed to fore-and- 
aft schooner rig, and perhaps 
an auxiliary motor installed. 
Like the penguin that once 
could fly, these ships’ white 
wings have shrunk to very 
small proportions. 

While the steamer progresses 
to marvels like the 56,000-ton 

T 
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Majestic, its erstwhile rival only 
retrogrades. Sail is doomed to 
gradual extinction, to linger 
longest in miniature in the 
coastwise trade, where hardy 
families succeed from father 
to son to the little ketch or 
schooner which gains them a 
rough livelihood; battling 
through weather, fair and foul, 
to those obscure little havens, 
inaccessible and ignored by the 
competing steamer. 

Those of us who regret the 
thrill and hardships of the old 
days of sail; those of us too 
young to have had that ex- 
perience, but who yet feel the 
romance of it all, loving the 
sea more than machinery and 
regular hours, and those many 
of us forced by economic ne- 
cessity to ply the trade in 
anything that floats, all gravi- 
tate naturally towards the for- 
eign-classed barquentines and 
schooners, wing-clipped degene- 
rates of a glorious stock. 

These three categories of sea- 
men were all in more or less 
degree represented on board 
the Ingrid—from the artist 
passenger long since retired 
from seafaring, but drawn back 
by sea love and the wish to 
recapture his youth, down to 
old Kewney, who had. joined 
the ship from “the road” 
with nothing but the rags he 
stood up in. 

A ship of the Ingrid’s class 
is not allowed to carry pas- 
sengers, so Ford the artist 
was “signed on” as a seaman 
in the regular way. Though 
often lending a hand to the 
short-handed watch — consti- 
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tuted by one officer and two 
men, one at the wheel and the 
other working as required, and 
only on the lookout when there 
was nothing more immediately 
pressing to do—Ford paid the 
Captain for his board and lodg- 
ing, and was regarded by all 
as an honoured passenger, 
though eccentric. ‘“ Must ’ave 
more money than sense to 
come to sea for pleasure in this 
‘ere,’ was how the crowd 
for’ard summed him up. 

Sturdily built of soft wood 
which grows so lavishly on 
Baltic shores, with heavy an- 
chors, whose cables run on a 
great wooden windlass designed 
to be worked laboriously, a cog 
at a time, as the crew swing 
rhythmically on long handles ; 
with two white deck-houses 
forward and aft for the accom- 
modation of the ship’s com- 
pany, and with tall tapering 
masts and rotten gear, proto- 
types of the Ingrid can be 
seen in many a North Baltic 
port. 

She had been built in Fin- 
land as a barquentine, broad 
of beam and of about 600 tons 
burthen, but had been dis- 
masted in a gale—no wonder, 
as with her broad beam she 
was very stiff, and would carry 
on till the masts or sails blew 
out of her before heeling enough 
to bury the lee rail,—and had 
been subsequently sold and 
altered to a three-masted auxil- 
iary schooner. 

But now let us make Ingrid 
acquaintance at sea, far from 
her homeland, smoking along 
under sail in the north-east 
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Trades, close-hauled, with a 
hone in her mouth: so runs 
the expression for the white 
water raised across the stem. 
She has not long left the 
Pitch Lake of Trinidad, where 
singing negroes have filled her 
hold to overflowing with barrels 
of pitch, and a deck cargo of 
steel drums of heavy oil has 
been secured each side of the 
waist along the bulwark-rail. 
The Plimsoll mark will show 
again on reaching home, when 
the extra weight of fuel oil 
and stores on board have been 
consumed; but now, deep- 
loaded, the slightest lop of 
water comes in through the 
wash ports and hangs about 
the deck. Even in the finest 
of weather the steward, who 
is also cook, wears sea-boots 
for his journey from the galley 


to the cabin, though in the 
warm tropics the more Ccare- 


less crew splash barefoot 
through the water. 

Come with me and lie out 
along the jib-boom, the finest 
place in the ship for a glorious 
View, and don’t forget the 
fishing-line ; there are a couple 
of dolphin hanging round the 
bow. There they are, two 
beautiful dark-green and blue 
beauties about three feet long, 
their graceful swallow - tails 
barely moving as they keep 
station ahead of the ship, a 
few feet below the surface. 

Drop the white rag bait and 
make it jump like a flying- 
fish if you can. He comes. 
The dolphin swerves and rises 
to the dancing rag, but refus- 
Ing, dives again to continue 
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his steady progress northward 
with the ship. 

The sun is too strong, and 
there are not enough fish about 
to make the dolphin rush and 
snatch at the rag in greedy 
competition. So, foiled in the 
effort to gain material benefit 
for the larder, let us take a 
look at the surrounding mag- 
nificence instead. 

Along the scraped and var- 
nished jib-boom the four jibs 
strain steadily with taut sheets 
to a fresh wind. The sun 
lights the sails and boom to 
brilliant cream and orange 
against the tropic blue of sea 
and sky. 

Feel the exhilarating power 
of the wind as to a stronger 
gust the boom springs slightly 
against the guys and back 
ropes. Perched out nearly at 
the end of the boom, all motion 
is intensified as we dip with 
the ship up and down and 
forward over the waves. 

Look aft back on the ship. 
Aloft the rigging and sails, all 
taut and drawing, stand firmly 
out against a bright blue back- 
ground, while alow the bluff 
bows and cutwater forge to- 
wards us foaming through blue 
water. The two vivid rust-red 
hawse-holes contrast with the 
lead-coloured hull, and drip 
white water at each scend of 
the sea like the snorting nostrils 
of some grey war-horse. 

Is it not all a stirring pic- 
ture ? 

It must be for such inter- 
ludes as this that sailors live. 
Else how continue faring forth 
in filthy fo’c’sles and rotten 
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ships while constantly the 
threat of terrible weather over- 
shadows their unnatural lives. 

. The sailor, all unconsciously, 
must have a philosophic mind 
which, once in port, forgets all 
hardships and remembers only 
the beauty of a few isolated 
but essential experiences. To 
the scaffold, to the scaffold 
with the cynics who explain 
the sailor’s life by saying easily 
that he has no mind at all, 
and drowns remembrance of 
each voyage in whisky-soaked 
oblivion ! 
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These halcyon days in the 
Trades are not to last, how- 
ever. It is the season of the 
West Indian hurricane, and 
the sky and the barometer 
must be studied carefully for 
dangerous indications. 

But even if they knew ex- 
actly what weather was in 
store, old Kewney and the 
young Mate, I trow, would still 
be mending that topsail tran- 
quilly on the after-hatch. They 
are philosophers, or, in sailor 
phrase, always content just to 
take the rough with the smooth. 


Il. 


We who are in a position to 
anticipate matters may see from 
the following newspaper para- 
graph what was brewing up 


for the Ingrid and her crew. 


“ BERMUDA, Sep. 22, 1922. 


“The hurricane here yesterday was 
the worst experienced during the last 
quarter of a century. A conservative 
estimate of the damage is £100,000. 
An abnormal tide is invading houses, 
and two lives have been lost. 

“The British light cruiser Capetown 
was flooded, but her loss avoided. 
The light cruiser Constance broke her 
moorings, and several other vessels in 
harbour were partially dismasted.— 
REUTER.” 


The laws of circular storms, 
hurricanes, typhoons, and cy- 
clones—which only differ from 
each other in name and locality 
of occurrence—are well known 
to seamen, and simple to un- 
derstand. 

The text-books say that when 
a centre of low pressure is 
formed in the atmosphere as 


shown by an abnormally low 
reading of the barometer, a 
circular wind-storm many miles 
in diameter is created round 
this centre of low pressure. 

But explanation by analogy 
is easier than explanation by 
text-book, and every morning 
when we conduct the simple 
operation of removing the plug 
from the bath we are forming 
an analogous centre of low 
pressure in the expanse of 
bath-water, which gurgles away 
in a miniature whirlpool, 4 
liquid hurricane on a micro- 
scopic scale. 

The wind of the hurricane 
whirls round and towards its 
centre in ever-increasing force, 
but, in addition, this centre, 
like the axis of the earth, 18 
not static, but has an appointed 
path to travel. In the West 
Indies the path of the revolving 
hurricane is first of all to the 
westward over the islands of 
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the Caribbean, then northward 
in a curve, influenced by the 
sweeping shores of the main- 
land, and lastly, to the east- 
ward out over the Bermudas, 
back into the fierce Atlantic 
which gave it birth. 

Thus the Ingrid was at- 
tacked on the night of 17th 
September when a hundred 
miles or so to the north of the 
Virgin Isles, and many hundred 
niles south of the Bermudas, 
which were not reached and 
attacked by that hurricane 
until four days later. 

The morning of 16th Sept- 
ember broke even clearer than 
the preceding days, but the 
whistle of the Trade wind in 
the shrouds and back-stays for 
the first time seemed to have 
a dangerous note, and several 
times that morning the watch 
had jumped to stand by top- 
sail halyards, though as yet 
no reduction of sail had been 
necessary. 

To windward, but out of 
sight, lay Sombrero and An- 
guilla, while a blue smudge on 
the horizon down to leeward 
betokened the high land of 
Anegada, the last sight of land 
expected for many a long day, 
for the Ingrid was rushing 
northward at her best speed 
out of the island-locked Carib- 
bean into the spaciousness of 
the broad Atlantic. 

Judging by the strength of 
the wind and the bow wave 
thrown up one might have ex- 
pected nine or ten knots, but 
by the simple expedient of toss- 
Ing a chip overside and sham- 
bling aft as it passed astern, 
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the Mate gave her no more 
than six. 

“TJ wonder the old hooker 
doesn’t come apart amidships 
the way that bow seems to 
be rushing away from the rest 
of her,” said the Mate, who was 
fanciful. 

** She’s too bluff in the bow ; 
not fine enough—would push 
a floating beef-tin a mile sooner 
than get clear of it. See how 
she pushes the water instead 
of cutting into it, and then 
there is the drag of the idle 
propeller in the after run—no 
wonder she’s slow. Besides, 
no motor-ship can sail. Put 
an engine-room in a sailing- 
ship, and you take some of the 
heart out of her, and that’s 
the truth.” 

So the Mate unburdened his 
heart to Ford, standing by 
him on the weather side of the 
poop. He had none of Ford’s 
experience of sail in the old 
days, and he was young, but 
the Mate knew. He had the 
root of the matter in him. 

If a man is allowed to have 
a heart or soul, why shouldn’t 
a ship have one too ? 

You landsmen who only 
travel in liners, machinery- 
crammed hotels, what do you 
know of the “heart” of a 
ship, for remember that ma- 
chinery is to a ship what 
diamonds are to a woman— 
the more she has, the more 
imperceptible grows her heart ! 

The Ingrid was bucking and 
rolling as she swept over the 
sun-kissed Atlantic rollers. She 
was a stiff ship, too stable. In 
spite of the steadying sails, she 
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recovered so quickly from a 
roll and a lurch that she im- 
mediately fell into another op- 
posite one of her own making. 
This kept the wash ports con- 
tinuously banging open and 
shut, while water careered foam- 
ing from side to side across the 
deck. The cook had to wire 
his saucepans to the stove, and, 
in hope of sleep, with bent 
knees and backs the watch 
below must wedge themselves 
tightly in their narrow bunks. 
The continual jerk and sway 
of the masts brought extra 
strain on all the rigging, sourly 
watched by the Mate. The 
rigging had all been set up 
taut in harbour, but the Mate 
knew the ship’s annoying way 
of stretching lanyards, and fore- 
saw a heap of work when the 
weather moderated. His medi- 
tations were interrupted by 


the appearance of the Captain 


to relieve him. The Ingrid 
carried only the two officers, 
and it was four hours on and 
four hours off for the Captain 
as well as for the Mate, the 
only difference being that the 
Captain in his ‘“‘ watch on” 
soiled his hands with less of 
dirty work about the deck. 

The Captain was a dapper 
little figure, and though in the 
tropics, wore a blue pilot-suit. 
He had a peaked face, and but 
for the wind wrinkles round his 
eyes might have passed ashore 
for some sort of commercial 
traveller. He was exceedingly 
jocular, more jocular than a 
Captain had a right to be, in 
the opinion of the Mate. 

Ford was eternally amused 
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at these two: the Captain, 
short and chirping sparrow. 
like to the Mate, a tall and 
taciturn young Celt who brood- 
ed unsmiling over the other’s 
sallies, implying always a dumb 
and respectful disapproval of 
such levity in a Captain. 

“Well, how is she going, 
mister?” said the Captain, 
rubbing his hands and looking 
aloft. 

“Full and by about North- 
half-west, sir: breaks off a bit 
at times; doing six Imots, 
Seems to be blowing up a bit.” 

“She'll blow your wig off 
yet, my lad; but we'll hang 
on to those topsails, bend those 
twigs aloft, and drive her to 
the north out of trouble if it’s 
coming. And if it doesn’t, s0 
much the better, and so many 
more miles to our credit. What 
say?” 

The Mate assented shortly, 
and went below. 

The Captain was eminently 
correct in what he had said. 
A hurricane, if hurricane was 
brewing, stealing up under the 
disguise of a strong easterly 
Trade wind, would, in that 
latitude, be travelling to the 
West-north-west. If a sailing- 
ship were hove-to early in the 
gale, there was every proba- 
bility of her being swept down 
to leeward across the hurm- 
cane’s path. 

The danger of this position 
is that the centre or vortex 
of the hurricane will then pass 
right over the ship, and from 
the accounts of the few who 
live to tell the tale, it 18 4 
position to avoid at all costs. 
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As the centre passes, the hurri- 
cane wind drops momentarily 
to a dead calm, and only waves 
remain, confused, mountainous, 
and deadly. Then out of the 
opposite quarter of the sky 
howls the tempest wind once 
more in full blast, and catches 
the ship aback in the devil’s 
cauldron of tumbling water. 

A powerful steamer so situ- 
ated as the Ingrid could avoid 
the path of the hurricane by 
steaming north-east into the 
wind; not so the sailing-ship, 
which, with the Antilles astern, 
must press on to the open sea, 
close-hauled as long as pos- 
sible, in the hope of making 
enough northing to prevent 
being swept down into the hur- 
ricane’s centre when at length 
the Captain has to heave her to. 

“ Well, Captain, do you really 
think we are for it?” asked 
Ford, looking doubtfully at 
the swelling white clouds and 
blue sky. 

“T can’t say yet. The bar- 
ometer has hardly moved, but 
I don’t like this steady increase 
of the Trade wind. It’s blow- 
ing harder than it ought to 
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now, and I wish it was October 
month and not September.” 

** Quite so,” said Ford, “now 
I recollect the ‘aid to memory ’ 
about West Indian hurricanes— 
‘June too soon, July stand by, 
August you must; September re- 

member. 

October all over !’ 

The West Indian travels faster 
than others, doesn’t it? More 
difficult to avoid, perhaps, but 
it doesn’t last so long.” 

** That’s it,’’ replied the Cap- 
tain. He paused to put his 
hands in his pockets, and take 
a strut up and down the 
Ingrid’s short poop, then con- 
tinued: ‘“‘ Why, I remember 
in a barque in the South Indian 
Ocean, hove-to under a small 
storm spanker we lay over on 
our beam-ends a full twenty- 
four hours. It was another 


two days before we could put 
any sail on her. Couldn’t cook 


anything, and nothing to eat 
but biscuits. Id ’a’ given 
more then for some hot tea, 
salt horse, and preserved spuds 
than for any ten slap-up din- 
ners at the Adelphi or your 
Caffy Royal.” 


Iir. 


Black clouds and a grey 
haze obscured the night, and 
when the moon rose at mid- 
hight to usher in the 17th of 
September, nothing could be 
een of her wan face. Here 
and there at fitful intervals a 
dark cloud might pale before 
her to a less forbidding hue, 
but that was all. 


The gusts grew fiercer, and 
while ordinary seaman Diggins 
—whose “last ship” had 
been a farm in Canada— 
wrestled with the wheel, as- 
sisted by Kewney, in the more 
strenuous moments, the Mate 
looked steadfastly to windward. 
He was waiting for that one 
extra gust which would cause 
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both him and Kewney to rush 
like mad to flying jib and top- 
sail halyards. 

The gear on board was none 
too strong. The topmast stays 
were taut as bars, the top- 
masts bent under the strain, 
but still the Ingrid carried on, 
lurching and rolling through 
the smother. In this the dan- 
ger lay, for some more violent 
roll to windward might slack 
the strain, and when the weight 
came on again the sudden jerk 
might part the stays. Then, 
unsupported, the top - masts 
would break like brittle bones, 
and crash top hamper down in 
utter ruin. 

Such sailing is a little too 
tense to be invigorating, ex- 
cept when pondered over after- 
wards with the satisfaction of 
a record passage. Imagine the 
nerve tension of two pugilists 
before the striking of the gong, 
and prolong it for one hour, 
two hours, three hours, or even 
the whole length of the watch 
before the gong, that extra 
vicious squall, strikes shrieking 
on the ship and forces quick 
action to all at last. 

At 4 A.M. the Mate was still 
carrying on when the Captain 
came to relieve him. Never a 
word was said. They silently 
changed places at the weather 
mizzen rigging, and the four 
hours’ tension over for the 
Mate, relaxed, he slept as soon 
as head touched pillow. 

Two hours later came a rude 
awakening. , 

“Call your watch quick, 
mister, and get sail off her.” 

And it was time. 
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Dawn was just breaking 
when the Mate turned out, but 
with no light in it—a leaden 
dawn. Grey tumbling sea met 
a grey sky covered with har. 
assed, great grey clouds. In 
the midst and under this gloomy 
dome the ship laboured. White 
foam like lace engirdled her, 
the one touch of relief in the 
sombre Quaker’s mantle of the 
gale. 

The Mate came out to find 
the gaff topsails had been let 
go with a run, and were thrash- 
ing wildly round the cross- 
trees, while the Captain and 
one man vainly strove with 
down-haul clew lines. 

“Get the flying jib off her, 
than lend a hand to furl the 
topsails,”’ the Captain shouted 
as the Mate ran forward. 

At such moments men tum 
out quickly, and the Mate soon 
had his men drenched by bow- 
flung waves and spray, and 
heaving lustily on the jib down- 
haul. Down came the jib, and 
with a pause to haul taut the 
jib’s weather sheet, but not to 
stow it, the three men stag- 
gered splashing over the reel- 
ing deck to help the Captain. 

The watch below then went 
up aloft to pass the gaskets 
and master the unruly sails, 
while the watch on deck—one 
man only, since the other mat 
was at the wheel—lay out 
along the dipping jib-boom to 
stow the flying jib. When at 
length the job was done, the 
man came inboard, drenched 
and half-drowned, and tore 
his heavy oilskins off, exclaim- 
ing, ‘“‘ There’s no sense in wear- 
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ing these out there; they only 
keep the water in. I ought 
to have a bathing-suit, that’s 
what.” 

The wind was gale force 
now, and as soon as the top- 
sails were snug, the Captain 
ordered two reefs in all the 
fore-and-afters. The Ingrid 
was fitted with patent roller- 
reefing gear, which, by a mast- 
head reefing tackle revolved 
the booms and shortened up 
the bottom of the sail like 
rolling up a window-blind. 

The booms were heavy, and 
it took some pulling on the 
tackle to take the reefs, but 
with a heartening Ohay-ay-arr, 
all hands, the Captain included, 
tailed on and hauled. 

“Look out. Hold on—here 
comes a sea.” 

The warning came too late, 
and the ardour of the men was 
somewhat damped by a big 
wave that came curling high 
over the rail. 

The wave was a thing of 
beauty, with an emerald-green 
centre; but one has not the 
time to admire the features of 
an opponent when he is just 
about to hit you in the face. 
All energies were bent on hold- 
ing on before the expected rush 
of water. 

The wave towered, then col- 
lapsed suddenly and clumsily 
on deck. That fool Diggins 
seemed to lose his head and 
his hold, and was washed help- 
lessly towards the pin - rail 
round the mast, where, bruised 
and gasping, he luckily man- 
aged to recover himself. He 
got no sympathy. 
| VOL. COXIII.—NO, MCOXC. 
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** Come on, Diggins, you —— 
slacker ; tail on, tail on.” 

Dripping figures sprang to 
man the reefing tackle again. 

The Ingrid rolled, but rarely 
shipped a sea like this. A wave 
would hang over the weather 
rail, poised dangerously above 
the heads of the working crew, 
then up the rail would rise 
with a quick unsteady motion, 
and the weight of water would 
roar away to leeward safely 
under the old Ingrid’s bottom. 

But now and then the toilers 
at the reefing tackle got a 
thorough ducking. Fortunately 
the water was fairly warm, 
and not of that Antarctic tem- 
perature of the greybeards off 
the Horn. Ford remembered 
those ice-cold drenchings and 
buffetings which made the pres- 
ent discomfort seem as nothing 
in comparison, but felt it hardly 
tactful to tell that to the crew, 
when at last the work was 
finished and they all went drip- 
ping forward. It was just on 
eight bells, and the men of the 
Mate’s watch had another four 
hours on deck to come on top 
of their previous two hours’ 
strenuous work, so Ford held 
his peace, contenting himself 
with the cheerful remark, “ It’ll 
be worse before it’s better, 
lads.” 

The ship, now under short 
canvas, drove on, but at a more 
moderate speed, the top-masts 
still describing drunken arcs 
and patterns back and forth 
against the sky. 

The rolling had slacked the 
rigging up so much that resort 
was had to frapping it. It was 

T2 
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bound in tightly with rope 
across the ship from lee to 
weather rigging, thus pulling 
the slack on each side tightly 
in together. The wheel was 
kicking with the sea and took 
some holding, and there was 
no lack of work for those on 
deck. 

At the change of the watch 
at noon two more reefs were 
taken in, the fore-and-afters, 
and the boom-jib stowed, for 
still the gale increased, and 
the barometer was falling. 
When all this was done the 
time was after 1 P.M., and the 
Mate’s watch had been work- 
ing continuously on deck since 
daylight, for seven hours in- 
stead of four. There was no 
choice—it had to be, and there 
was no murmur from them. 

The ship still made progress 
northward under fore-and-afters 
reefed to the size of pocket- 
handkerchiefs almost, but at 
4 p.M. the ship was bucking like 
a frightened horse, and the 
Captain decided he must take 
sail off and heave her to. 

The sea was tremendous, and 
the wind was blowing a full 
gale that was impossible to 
stand against. Somehow every- 
thing was done without a hitch. 
Men staggered to the halyards 
and the down-hauls; and the 
fore-staysail, fore-sail and miz- 
zen were lowered and securely 
gasketed. But it was wild 
work, with the rolling and force 
of wind and sea to fight against. 
At last she was snugged down 
and lay-to under standing jib 
and close-reefed mainsail, the 
helm hard down 
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Then, the excitement over 
for the time, the afterguard al] 
trooped into the cabin to dis- 
cuss the situation. The bar- 
ometer was falling rapidly, and 
promised worse to come. 

“Could it blow much 
harder? ” asked the engineer, 
and looked uncertainly round 
the faces in the cabin for the 
denial which would reassure 
him. 

With a silence that was un- 
usual in him, the Captain only 
pointed to the one face which 
the engineer had missed—that 
of the barometer hanging on 
the bulkhead —and nodded 
gravely. ‘There was no doubt 
that a hurricane was upon 
them; the only doubt was 
whether the ship had made 
sufficient progress northward 
to escape its centre. 

The Mate brought up the 
canvas oil-bags from his store, 
then struggled round the decks 
before dark to see that all 
loose gear was well secured. 

With the black night, which 
shut down like a pall over the 
struggling Ingrid, came more 
wind and rain and spindrift, 
driven nearly horizontal. It 
was hoped that oil might smooth 
the sea a little, for now it 
broke on board with more 
frequency and violence. 0 
the canvas bags were filled, 
and, watching their chance, 
the Mate and one hand dashed 
to the weather side and secured 
them in position. 

There was nothing to do 
after that but to wait in the 
darkness, and hope the mail- 
sail would hold out; an im- 
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possibility if the wind got any 
stronger, for already a man 
could only crouch and crawl 
against it. 

Soon after that the lightning 
flashes began, vivid violet marks 
of exclamation in the storm. 
They lighted for one fraction 
of a second all details of the 
ship and rigging, the boiling 
white water in the waist and 
tremendous seas upcurled above 
the rail, their crests whirled off 
to spindrift by the wind. Then, 
mercifully for each man’s peace 
of mind, the pall of darkness 
would descend again. 

The lightning flash was evi- 
dent enough, but no corre- 
sponding thunder-clap could be 
heard above the deafening roar 
and confusion of the storm. 
Those on board the Ingrid 
seemed in a trance watching a 
struggle in which they had no 
part, their vitality borne down 
by the roar and fury of the 
wind. It could be felt as some- 
thing solid, and so in truth it 
was, for a mixture of rain and 
spray was being blown in solid 
sheets across the ship. 

A fatal stupor had settled 
over everybody; the watch 
had wedged themselves in shel- 
ter near the wheel, and never 
stirred. Something had to hap- 
pen, but no one seemed to 
care, 

Then the mainsail went. It 
Was a strong new sail, but 
suddenly the strain became too 
gteat ; it split to ribbons, and 
disappeared into the blackness 
like burnt paper. 

That waked the watch to life 
and broke the spell. 
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The Mate shouted down to 
the Captain in the cabin, then 
fought his way forward in 
crouching rushes to rouse the 
crowd out forward and get 
the jib down. It had to come 
off, or, with the mainsail gone, 
the ship would have blown off 
broadside on to all the waves. 

Helped by the intermittent 
lightning flashes, men struggled 
fighting for the ropes. No 
more passive acquiescence, but 
action and strife against tre- 
mendous’ elemental forces. 
Clutching wildly to preserve 
a footing, or in preparation 
for the sweep of a big wave, 
leaning and crouching against 
the wind, every flash would 
light the men in strange con- 
torted attitudes, as if in truth 
each man was fighting hard 
against some unseen demon 
adversary. 

At last the victory was won ; 
the jib was down. 

‘Haul taut the sheet and 
leave it. No man can stow 
that jib to-night,” the Mate 
shouted through the tempest, 
then signed the men to lay 
aft with him. 

On the poop they found the 
rest of the hands, the engineer 
and steward included, working 
furiously and in confusion in 
the darkness to get a tarpaulin 
from the locker and put it in 
the mizzen rigging. Watch- 
ing their chance from breaking 
seas two men sprang for the 
rigging, and were immediately 
flattened against it by the force 
of the wind; but moving slowly 
and with difficulty, like flies 
in treacle, they managed to 
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unroll the cloth outside the 
rigging. The wind did the rest 
and held it immovable, hard 
and fast against the shrouds 
and ratlines. 

The ship then had some 
little canvas aft to steady her 
up to the seas, and was now, 
in the seaman’s expression, 
*hove-to with a weather-cloth 
in the mizzen rigging.” 

Could it blow harder? All 
hands were wondering now. 
Still the barometer continued 
to go down, and the Captain 
kept looking at it more anx- 
iously each time, hoping hard 
to see it steady up and start 
to rise. That sign would mean 
the passing of the danger. 

But still it tumbled down. 

The impossibility of resting 
in a bunk when rolled violently 
from side to side, the anxiety, 
the roar of the tempest, and 
the frequent lightning flashes, 
kept most men awake that 
night. 

Nevertheless, when the Mate 
came down at midnight, after 
a glance at the still - falling 
barometer, he called sardonic- 
ally to Ford, “It'll be worse 
before it’s better, old man, and 


don’t forget to wake me when | 
‘waves, and it was death to go 


Davy Jones comes aboard,” 
then turned in wet through, 
with sea-boots on and all, and 
slept most peacefully. 

At 2 a.m. the barometer had 
ceased to fall. It was almost 
off the scale by then. The 
lightning was blinding, and all 
about the ship the wind and 
sea were terrific. Nothing could 
stand against them. The Cap- 
tain, anxious about the lash- 
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ings of the oil-barrels on deck, 
had opened the door of the 
after-house to look out into 
the waist, when suddenly 
tremendous sea came on board, 
sweeping the door from its 
hinges, and washing him gasp. 
ing back into the cabin. 

The Mate awoke to find a 
flood of water careering up to 
lick his face. Frantically he 
strove with others to put more 
wash-boards up across the door- 
way before the onslaught of 
the next big wave. The Cap- 
tain hurried to his men on 
deck, and gave the order to 
pierce the barrels so that the 
escaping oil might smooth the 
seas on board. 

The waves were high and 
breaking different ways, and 
tumbled in equally from both 
lee and weather side. The 
centre of the hurricane could 
not have been far distant. 

One seaman with a life-line 
round him watched his chance, 
crawled to one of the after- 
most barrels just under the 
break of the poop, and pierced 
it with a marline-spike. To 
reach the others was quite im- 
possible. The waist was just 
a mass of foam and breaking 


there. 

The crisis lasted perhaps 4 
quarter of an hour. The Ingrid 
rolled stupendously, but lived. 
Then the strain relaxed, the 
sea seemed steadier, and some 
one drew attention to the com- 
pass in the cabin, which showed 
her heading south instead of 
north. The wind had blown 
its circle round from east to 
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yest, and, of course, the ship 
had followed it. The centre 
of the hurricane was past, but 
must have been uncommonly 
close. 

Soon the barometer com- 
menced to rise gradually, to 
everyone’s relief. By 4 A.M. 
the wind had decreased con- 
siderably, and the lightning 
flashed no more. By daylight 
it was blowing just a moderate 
gale, though a heavy swell re- 
mained which tossed the Ingrid 
very roughly; but she was 
rising to it manfully, and little 
heavy water came on deck. 

As the light crept over the 
sky, it showed the Ingrid roll- 
ing drunkenly with nothing to 
steady her but the weather- 
cloth in the rigging. The main 
gaff, still hoisted on the mast, 
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stood stark and gaunt, a few 
small wisps of mainsail adher- 
ing to it still, Forward, the 
boat-skids had collapsed side- 
ways, tilting and jamming the 
boats athwart the main hatch. 
One boat was little more than 
matchwood, the other by mir- 
aculous chance was still intact. 
The rigging with each roll was 
working badly, the dead-eyes 
smashed and cracked. 

In short, though not a wreck, 
the little Ingrid looked unutter- 
ably dishevelled in the cold 
light of dawn, but withal a 
ship to be proud of. 

She might be slow, but al- 
ways in future her crew would 
curse her less bitterly, almost 
lovingly, indeed, after that 
night’s achievement in the hur- 
ricane. 








THE SORROWS OF GENERAL KEELING. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


In June 1614 Captain Best, 
he who won the first battle 
with the Portuguese outside 
of Swally, gave his masters of 
the Honourable Company a 
piece of information, which to 
be sure cannot have been quite 
new to them, and some well- 
meant advice. He told them 
that the Flemings—we would 
to-day say the Dutch—had a 
person living in the Indies 
with the title of General. 

Sir Thomas Smythe and his 
‘Committees ” (a committee in 
1614 was a member of a board, 
and had not become the name of 
a body of administrators) must 
have known that the Nether- 
land United East India Com- 


pany had sent Pieter Both 
out in 1609 to be their resident 


Governor-General. They were 
quite familiar with the mere 
title of general. It belonged 
to the officer they selected to 
hold the superior command in 
each of the successive voyages 
sent out by them since James 
Lancaster had sailed in 1601. 
But these generals were limited 
to the direction of a particular 
squadron, going out and coming 
back, when they did not die in 
the East, with the same ships. 

It had happened that dif- 
ferent ‘“‘ voyages” had been 
going on at the same time. In 
the state of fallen human nature 
dovetailing had occurred, over- 
lappings, and confusions in ac- 


counts. There had inevitably 
been rivalry between competing 
generals, cape merchants, fac- 
tors, and captains. The Dutch, 
who were in more ways than 
one ahead of us in Easter 
waters, had had the same ex- 
perience. So they established 
a permanent Governor-General 
to control all, and secure har- 
monious working in the con- 
duct of their affairs, Till that 
most eminently efficient and 
rather hateful Netherlander, Jan 
Pieterzoon Coen, gave them a 
firm headquarters at Batavia, 
their offices were in their ships, 
and they cruised about from 
one factory to another among 
the Spice Islands and in the 
Indian Archipelago. It was 
the opinion of Best that the 
English Company’s affairs 
“would never be well man- 
aged till they had the like.” 
We may safely assume that 
he was pushing at an open 
door. The Company can hardly 
have failed to come to the 
same conclusion itself. There- 
fore it set about making choice 
of a fit man to manage its 
affairs as governor of all—not 
to go out and come back when 
cargoes had been found, but 
to stay in the East and control 
generals of particular voyages, 
as well as resident factors. 
The year 1615 was a critical 
one in the early history of the 
founding of a British Empire 
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in the East. Dutch rivalry, 
persistent, high - handed, and 
well armed, was weighing heavi- 
ly on the Company in the 
region where it had first hoped 
to make its great profits—the 
Indian Archipelago. Already 
it was looking for a compensa- 
tion on the West Coast of 
India. With a well-established 
factory at Surat on the Tapti 
river, and a good defensible 
anchorage at Swally Hole on 
the coast just north of the 
river mouth, they had a strong 
footing on the soil of India. 

It is true that here they were 
not in contact with little coast 
rajahs or feeble island kings, 
but were under the shadow of 
the still most formidable Great 
Mogol. They had approached 
him already in the person of 
their servant, William Hawkins, 


‘who has been too hastily as- 


sumed to have been a kinsman 
of Sir John Hawkins, and also 
a rough skipper. He was a 
Hampshire, not a Devonshire 
man, and there is not a jot 
of evidence that he was bred 
to the sea. Jehanghir, the 
Great Mogol, and his nobles 
had no respect for a mere 
merchant. Moreover, Hawkins 
had offended the Emperor by 
(the painful truth must be told) 
smelling of strong drink when 
he approached the Imperial 
person—and that, too, just 
after Jehanghir (himself a great 
drinker) had issued orders that 
no one was to touch fermented 
liquors before coming to his 
Durbar. The Company had 
wisely decided to ask King 
James to send an ambassador 
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at their expense to the Mogol 
Court. We are much to blame 
if we do not remember that 
the gentleman chosen was Sir 
Thomas Roe, and that no 
better choice could have been 
made. He was to go in the 
fleet which the Company was 
getting ready in 1614. The 
voyage in which went the first 
ambassador from the first King 
of Great Britain and Ireland 
(the correct style of James I.) 
and also the first general gover- 
nor of the Company ranks next 
to Lancaster’s in importance. 
The King chose the Ambas- 
sador, the Company named the 
General; and, following its 
sound rule, it sought for him 
not among the gentlemen about 
the Court, but from men of its 
own condition. After some 
apparently slight hesitation, and 
guided by its Governor, Sir 
Thomas Smythe, it selected 
William Keeling. 

Best may have hoped to fill 
the place himself, but he was 
somewhat unmanageable. He 
was set aside by Sir Thomas on 
the ground that although no 
man could be a fitter com- 
mander, Keeling was better 
adapted ‘“‘for merchandise.” 
The distinction is to be noted, 
for it explains a good deal. 
By ‘‘commander”’ the Com- 
pany meant a seaman, a navi- 
gator, one who could lead in a 
fight. But the Company’s gen- 
eral had also to direct the 
trade. Therefore his capacity 
for merchandise was most es- 
sential The man who was 
superior on that side was the 
more apt for the post of 
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general. That he had been 
at sea before, that he knew 
something of the sailor’s busi- 
ness, that he could navigate— 
these were all valuable qual- 
ities in the chief of a voyage. 
But after all they sailed for 
profit to be made by trade. 
All had their ventures—the 
foremast hand as well as the 
factor, the captain the master. 
Therefore the best manager of 
the “merchandise” was the 
best superior authority. 

When the organisation of 
the voyage was being settled 
the Company had to  pro- 
vide for what was to be 
done in case of Keeling’s death 
—a contingency not to be 
ignored in those times, when 
the mortality in crews was al- 
ways high. They gave him 
Captain Newport to be his vice- 
admiral and command in action 
after his death. They associ- 
ated with him Mr Berklie 
(Berkeley), who was to direct 
the trade as his successor. 
What that must mean is that 
Mr Berklie would decide where 
the ships were to go, how long 
they were to stay, what they 
were to load, and how much, 
and when they were to sail 
for home. The trader, in short, 
had the superior direction of 
the voyage. The seaman han- 
dled the ships whether he was 
called Vice-Admiral or Sailing 
Master. As yet there was no 
impassable line drawn between 
them. Men alternated between 
the two kinds of work, or did 
both at the same time. 

William Keeling was as good 
an example of these ambi- 
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dextrous men as the age af- 
forded. We know az little of 
his early life or of his origin 
as of Lancaster’s or Middleton’, 
or even less. As he had a suffi- 
cient command of the “ Arabic 
tongue”’ to be able to talk 
with the “‘ Moor ” traders whom 
he met at Socotra on his way 
out to the Gulf of Cambaya, 
it may be assumed with safety 
that he had begun in the 
employment of the Turkey 
Company, and had traded to 
the Levant. In the “scales” 
of the Levant he would easily 
pick up the “ pidgeon ”’ Arabic 
used by seafaring and trading 
Levantines. He would need 
no more at Socotra. It would 
be rash in the extreme to sup- 
pose that he could have con- 
strued a whole chapter of the 
Koran. Nothing was more 
natural than that, while s0 
engaged, he should have been 
noticed by Sir T. Smythe, who 
was governor of the older 
Company as well as of the 
younger, which indeed stood 
to one another in the relation 
of mother to daughter. In 
1614 he had already done 
much good service for the 
merchants of London trading 
to the East. He had sailed 
with Middleton as captain and 
chief merchant. He had been 
the general of the ships sent 
out in 1607, and had returned 
in 1610. Both the west coast 
of India and the Malay Islands 
were familiar to him. The 
Company’s confidence in him 
would not be diminished by 
the evidence it had that he 
was a good husband to his 
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own money. In June 1614 
permission was given him to 
invests £600 in the venture 
then in course of preparation. 
£3000 or so would be the equiva- 
lent to-day. Of course the 
mere fact that he had a share 
in the Company’s profits would 
tend to make him more zealous 
for the success of the voyage. 
Moreover he would be stimu- 
lated to be vigilant in suppress- 
ing the “private” trade of 
the Company’s servants, of 
which the Governor and Com- 
mittees were exceeding jealous. 

Indeed, this business of the 
private trade is for ever re- 
curring in the Company’s corre- 
spondence letters from its ser- 
vants in the East, Court Min- 
utes, and petitions to the King. 
The Honourable Company was 
not only ready to associate its 
servants with itself, but it 
would advance them money 
for a venture. It was willing 
to allow them to trade on their 
own account, and, indeed, as 
the salaries it paid in early 
days were not high in the ships, 
and were wretched in the fac- 
tories, it had to offer some 
inducement to them to exile 
themselves to unhealthy places 
on the other side of the world. 
But it tried to confine them to 
buying and selling the cheaper 
goods, and that within bounds. 
The finer goods—silks, spices, 
and so forth—were to be the 
monopoly of their masters. It 
follows, as the night the day, 
that the servants were sorely 
tempted not to confine them- 
selves to the permitted private 
trade, but to do their crafty, 
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or defiant, best to make dis- 
honest profits for themselves 
by intromitting viciously in the 
forbidden things. Keeling had 
not escaped suspicion. There 
are growls concerning silks in 
which he was interested. 
Nobody appears to have 
been without sin in this matter. 
Captain Anthony Hippon, who 
died at Patani in the Gulf of 
Siam in 1613, is described by 
Mr Adam Denton, who reports 
his death, as “our good shep- 
herd, that wise and worthy 
gentleman.” For, wise and 
worthy as he was, Hippon had 
sent home a consignment of 
cloves to his wife Rachel. 
When she applied to the Com- 
pany for the delivery of the 
same, the cloves were sur- 
rendered on condition that she 
paid the Customs. But a grim 
entry is made in the Court 
Minutes to the effect that on 
his return Hippon was to be 
effectually dealt with for using 
private trade contrary to his 
bond. He never came back, 
and in October 1615 Rachel 
Hippon was petitioning “for 
the restitution of plate, ryals 
(bullion and Spanish reales) 
and other goods belonging to 
her late husband.” The Com- 
pany had manifestly impounded 
the dead man’s belongings when 
they were brought home as the 
most effectual way of dealing 
with his private trade. Whether 
poor Rachel did obtain restitu- 
tion I do not know. Probably 
she did, for the Company’s 
bark was worse than its bite. 
It commonly let offenders off 
with a wigging and a moderate 
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fine. And then it was usually 
kind, even handsome, to the 
widows and children of those 
who died in its service. 

The fact that a man had been 
caught at “ private trade”’ on 
one voyage did not prevent 
him from being employed again 
if he showed a becoming con- 
trition, and was otherwise use- 
ful. It needed more than mere 
private trading to bring dis- 
missal on the offender. Mr 
Munden was sacked in all the 
forms, when he had the im- 
pudence to apply for a gratifica- 
tion on the ground that he had 
been sailing-master for eleven 
months, although he _ was 


charged with bringing home 
12 ewt. of cloves and pepper. 
He was paid his wages. But 
then the Company had heard 
of his insolent, proud, and cruel 
behaviour during the time of 


his command. Moreover, his 
speeches savoured of no true 
submission. So he was sent 
off “‘ until he might know him- 
self by true humiliation.”” Mun- 
den was obviously not only a 
dishonest self-seeker, but a Jack 
in Office and a ruffian. Yet 
even he, to judge from the lan- 
guage of the Court Minutes, is 
allowed a locus penitentia. The 
gates of mercy are not shut 
against a truly reformed Mr 
Munden. 

The business of the silks 
must have been compounded 
for. It did not prevent the 
Company from selecting Keel- 
ing as General-in-Chief of all 
their establishments and ships 
in the East for five years, at a 
salary of £400 and £100 for 
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outfit. When he asked for 
licence to push a private trade 
the authorities refused, but 
they bettered the pay. On 
his engaging to abstain from 
private trade, the salary and 
allowances were fixed at £550, 
£50 were to be given him for 
“maintenance ” in the country, 
and £100 to be paid to Mrs 
Keeling during his absence, 
and £400 put in joint stock for 
his benefit. He and Mrs Keel- 
ing would have the handling 
of only £150 out of his total 
£550. But the investment in 
the joint stock promised a 
large gain. The profits on his 
own voyage of 1607-10 were 234 
per cent. It is quite true that 
they were not all divided even 
in 1615. Investors in Indian 
voyages had to wait for years 
before they got all their money 
back with the increments. Even 
so they did well. £50 seems 
little for a general’s mainte- 
nance, but Sir Thomas Roe 
calculated that the yearly cost 
of his embassy at Ajmere was 
£500 odd. With moderate good 
fortune Keeling might have 
done fairly well in his five 
years. His sorrows, and the 
failure of the hopes the Com- 
pany had founded on him, were 
not due to the money question. 
The fountain and origin of all 
the trouble was Mrs Keeling, 
or rather Captain Keeling’s 
inability to endure a long 
separation from her. 

The story has its comic 
aspects, and absurd things were 
done. But it was serious t00, 
and has a good deal to tell 
concerning the life of English- 
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men in the East in those early 
times. Nowadays, when for 
reasons not necessary to be 
repeated here (and sufficiently 
well shown), domestic life for 
Englishmen in India is becom- 
ing more difficult than it once 
was, there is a certain contem- 
porary interest in the story of 
the Keelings. One of the 
philosophes who helped Raynal 
to pad out his history of the 
establishments of Europeans in 
the East and West Indies 
(probably Diderot) remarked 
that men are always on the 
side of virtue, except when 
they are misled by their ras- 
cally interests. The East India 
Company was firm on the side 
of virtue. It made an auto-da-fé 
of certain Japanese prints, which 
Captain Saris brought home 
with him, in the fireplace of 
the Council-room. In that 
case it did well. The Com- 
mnittees, who were puritanic- 
ally inclined, would undoubt- 
edly have held forth vehe- 
mently on the subject of the 
evils produced by the enforced 
celibacy of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The Puritans were al- 
ways copious on that theme. 
Yet these same men, blinded 
by the view they took of 
their “rascally interests,” did 
the very thing they denounced. 
They would not allow their 
factors to have wives with 
them. Nobody proposed that 
the officers and men of the 
ships should carry their fam- 
ilies with them. Men-of-war 
Captains and merchant skip- 
Pers have sometimes taken their 
Wives to sea. But the general 
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practice was “no women in 
the ships.” What the Com- 
pany was asked to allow—and 
what it would not hear of per- 
mitting for some three genera- 
tions—was to consent to the 
residence of the wives of factors 
who were settled ashore in or 
about the factories. There 
were obvious reasons why the 
presence of English women 
in some of these establishments 
was not to be desired. They 
would have been running an 
undue risk. But it was not 
fear for the safety of the 
women which influenced the 
Company. 

The worthy men who formed 
the governing body of the 
Company had persuaded them- 
selves that their factors would 
apply the whole of their ener- 
gies and attention to its in- 
terests with more zeal if they 
had no wives and children 
about them. A wilder imagina- 
tion never possessed the minds 
of shrewd men—for they were 
that, and in an eminent de- 
gree. The case of Captain 
Anthony Hippon by itself ought 
to have been enough to teach 
them that a wife in England 
to whom the gains of irregular 
private trade could be con- 
signed, might do them as much 
damage at home as she could 
in India. The mischief did 
not come exactly in that way. 
An English factory was a kind 
of college modelled originally 
on the Steelyard of the Hanse in 
London, or the Italian trading 
stations in the “scales of the 
Levant.”’ A number of minor 
factors, mostly young and all 
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ill-paid, lived under the super- 
vision of a chief, who was him- 
self ill enough salaried. They 
were lodged and rationed free, 


and they pushed their for-. 


tunes in “ private trade.” There 
was no lack of energy among 
them. Some made large pri- 
vate fortunes, and on the whole 
they served the Company well. 
If it lived through the hard 
times which came on it in the 
middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, if it survived the per- 
tinacious rivalry of the Dutch, 
assaults by native princes, and 
the inroads of English inter- 
lopers, the merit (and it is 
great) must be allowed to be 
due to the capacity of its ser- 
vants in the East. But they 


were very human. The inevit- 
able result of the conditions 
in which they were condemned 


to live was the growth of a 
Eurasian population round 
every factory. The evil which 
the Company created for itself 
was worse than the misfortune 
it wished to avoid could have 
been. It would have been far 
worse if the combination of 
English and Guzeratee, English 
and Malay could have pro- 
duced a Moplah population. 
With a good dose of English 
backbone and pugnacity added 
to the advantage they gained 
by adaptation to the climate 
and an intimate knowledge of 
India, the half-breeds would 
have had the Company’s fac- 
tories in their pockets by 1660. 
Since this could not be, the 
Company escaped a_ serious 
danger; but it promoted much 
immorality, and the creation of 
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a half-breed race which had no 
outstanding merits (to say the 
least of it) and could not even 
propagate itself. It existed 
for immoral purposes and aided 
frauds. 

Keeling, who had a thorough 
knowledge of the East by 1615, 
made a formal demand for 
permission to take his wife out 
with him. Since he was to be 
resident in “the Indies ’”— 
probably at Bantam in Java 
—and was not merely to go 
and come as a bird of passage, 
he considered himself entitled 
toahome. It was in November 
1614, while the ships he was 
to take with him were being 
fitted out, that he made his 
application. The Company was 
decidedly embarrassed. ‘“ Some 
approved of the motion as very 
fitting for the quiet of his mind 
and the good of his soul, and 
as a curse befalleth those that 
keep man and wife asunder.” 
They were, as we know, Ie- 
ligious-minded men. But, then, 
there were the interests, and 
there was the awkward ques- 
tion, ‘How if the concession 
we make to our general Keeling 
is to be drawn into precedent ? ” 
It was best to take a few days 
to think the problem over. So 
they said nothing at the mo- 
ment. In four days Keeling, 
instigated perhaps by the im- 
patience of his wife, asked 
again. Still the Committees 
were rather inclining to grant 
her leave to go than to keep 
them asunder. Rather inclin- 
ing means in two minds. To 
refuse was on their own pril- 
ciples to do wrong; and yet 
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to agree was to run a risk. 
Where was this going to end ? 
If leave was to be granted to 
Mrs Keeling, why, then, other 
wives would insist on other 
husbands making the same re- 
quest. The Committees ap- 
pointed to fit out the voyage in 
hand took refuge in the kind 
of evasion which has often 
commended itself to official 
persons. They referred Keel- 
ing’s petition to “the gener- 
ality "—that is, to the Com- 
pany, and the holders of stock 
at large. Numbers give cour- 
age. The generality refused 
to concede Keeling’s request. 
He submitted, or seemed to 
submit. Pleased by his docility, 
and wishful perhaps to give 
him a solatium—at any rate, to 
give him further reason for 
being conformable,—the autho- 
rities doubled his outfit money. 
He was to have £200 instead 
of £100, seeing that he had 
given over his suit to carry his 
wife with him. This was on 
10th December 1614, and the 
Committees, if they were of 
a confiding disposition, went 
home with the comfortable 
thought that this troublesome 
matter, in which religion was on 
one side and interest was on 
the other, had been finally 
settled. If so, they soon found 
they were mistaken. 

We can dispense with know- 
ing what the generality said 
in the way of giving its reasons. 
They can be guessed at. This 
sort of thing would be drawn 
into precedent. Expenses 
would be incurred ; high sala- 
ries would soon be demanded. 


As for the sin of putting man 
and wife asunder, no such 
wickedness was meant. Keel- 


ing would be Mrs Keeling’s 


husband, even though he were 
to the east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and she remained be- 
hind at Stepney or Rother- 
hithe. Were the sailors put 
asunder from their wives when 
they had to leave them be- 
hind? The generality had, in 
fact, a strong case. They could 
reconcile a due regard for prin- 
ciples with a prudent attention 
to “rascally interests.”” What 
one would like to be able to 
hear is the conversation of Mrs 
Keeling and her lord. The 
facts which follow one another 
in rapid succession show clearly 
enough that neither wife nor 
husband intended to be balked 
of their wish if they could have 
their way by hook or by crook. 

The Company had hardly in- 
creased their general’s outfit 
allowance when they were con- 
fidentially informed by Captain 
Best that Mrs Keeling was 
going, whatever her husband 
might say to the authorities. 
Best was a stout fighting man, 
and had done a notable day’s 
work with the Portuguese out- 
side Swally. But he is not a 
man one can altogether like. 
In December 1614 he appears 
to have been playing the ugly 
part of tell-tale, with a view, 
perhaps, of ousting Keeling and 
being put in his place. Acting 
on information thus received, 
the Company decided to have 
it out with the general. It 
was decided to confer with him 
and force him to give a direct 
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answer, ‘‘and not to go about 
to hoodwink the Company.” 
This firm tone extorted an ap- 
parently categorical assurance 
that no hoodwinking was meant. 
Keeling meekly replied that, 
“finding his petition distasteful 
in such high measure, he would 
not press it any further.” It 
was now that the Company, 
having granted the increase of 
allowance for outfit, also put 
the salary on a satisfactory 
footing. All looked well at 
last. 

Nevertheless there was a cer- 
tain ambiguity in Keeling’s as- 
surance. He said he would 
not press his request. He did 
not say he would leave Mrs 
Keeling behind. It soon be- 
came clear that he had no such 
intention. The ships dropped 
down from the river to the 
Downs in February of 1615. 
Complaints came from the gen- 
eral as to the state of the Dragon, 
which stood in need of repairs. 
She had been allowed to ground, 
though not seriously. Messrs 
Uffington and Hughes, the Com- 
pany’s builders, were instructed 
to examine and report. Uffing- 
ton had to excuse himself, but 
Hughes hurried down to “ re- 
cover the ship if he could.” 
That is to say, if the weather, 
which had become bad, allowed 
him to board her from Deal. 
The delay was vexatious. Sir 
Thomas Roe and his staff had 
shipped at Gravesend. It was 
much to be desired that the 
squadron should be off without 
further loss of time. If it was 
to be sure of reaching India 
by the end of the year, the 
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most must be made of the 
Trade winds and monsoons, 
Supposing that the Mozam- 
bique Channel was cleared too 
late, the season might be lost 
and the ships hung up at 
Socotra. That misfortune had 
happened to others. Within a 
very short time—within hours, 
in fact—the Company received 
information which aroused just 
suspicions that their general 
was hoodwinking them. It 
was not merely a question of 
defects in the Dragon due to 
grounding. Keeling made much 
of being short-handed. Now, 
the Company had frequent 
cause to complain of “great 
wrongs daily sustained by the 
inhuman carriage of the com- 
mon sailors, who prove worse 
and worse in their abuses after 
they have received their im- 
prest money.” They were 
greatly in the habit of desert- 
ing after they had received 
their advances. This was not, 
however, what was the matter. 

Informants who deserved 
confidence reported that the 
cause of the delay was neither 
any defect in the Dragon nor 
bad weather. Keeling might 
have cleared the Downs if he 
had taken advantage of 4 
fair wind. He had not made 
good speed because Mrs Keel- 
ing was aboard. This is not, 
however, a satisfactory expla- 
nation. If he did mean to 
carry his wife with him, it 
was clearly his game to make 
haste. Once past the Downs 
and bowling along the Channel, 
who could have stopped him f 
When he had left the Lizard 
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well behind him he would have 
been far beyond reach, and the 
Company might whistle for 
Mrs Keeling. The gentlemen 
at the head office were mani- 
festly nervous that this was 
precisely what was happening 
while they were considering 
what to do next. The general 
might have got the ship off 
and have sailed at once. They 
sent copies of the letters they 
were preparing to the Isle of 
Wight to be delivered to the 
runaway at sea as he tried to 
go past. It was an uncertain 
resource, for by keeping well 
off shore, working the tide, and 
making full use of any luck 
he had in the winds, their un- 
scrupulous officer might baffle 
all devices to intercept him. 

The letters were of a suffi- 
ciently decisive character. One 
told Keeling that his wife must 
be put ashore, or that he would 
be dismissed. At the same 
time the Lord Ambassador Roe 
was asked and authorised to 
take command and act as 
general. To-day the proposal 
to ask a diplomatist to take 
command of a squadron for 
4 voyage to India sounds odd. 
But according to the ideas of 
that age Roe was quite as well 
qualified for the post as Keel- 
ing. He had made three voy- 
ages promoted by Henry, Prince 
of Wales, to the Spanish Main, 
and had even explored the 
Amazon for a hundred miles. 
He certainly thought himself 
ven better qualified to de- 
cide on the course to be 
followed than the general— 
and perhaps his navigation 
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was as good as Keeling’s. The 
sailing- masters would look 
after the seamanship, and Mr 
Berklie had orders to take 
charge of the ‘“‘ merchandise.” 
No doubt Roe could have 
taken the squadron to Swally 
Hole as successfully as an- 
other. Keeling must have fore- 
seen that he might be recalled, 
and could easily be replaced, 
and for that very reason had a 
strong motive for getting off 
quick. The grounding of the 
Dragon may have been a piece 
of bad luck or bad management 
which upset his plan. But 
there is evidence that some- 
thing else spoilt “the feathers 
of round flying up to the 
mark.” 

While the letters were being 
drawn up and despatched, re- 
ports were received from one 
Richard Atkinson, cashier to 
the Company, to the effect, 
first, that Mrs Keeling had 
landed, and gave out that she 
was coming to London, and 
then that this was a mere 
‘“* pretended show.” The lady 
was dealing with a midwife 
to go with her to India. We 
ean fill up details lacking in 
the reports without any de- 
bauch of supposition. When 
the poor woman found herself 
committed to the adventure 
she had good reasons for know- 
ing that the aid of the func- 
tionary would probably be 
needed before the voyage was 
over. So do many poorer 
emigrants who pass from Eur- 


ope to Spanish America and 


our distant Colonies. , There- 
fore it is that a “ maternity 
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bunk” is provided for third- 
class passengers. Merchant 
skippers who take their wives 
to sea for a holiday cruise in 
the Mediterranean have been 
called upon to act as accouch- 
eurs. The sailor is a handy 
man, and, acting by the direc- 
tions of an experienced woman 
of steady nerves, has been 
equal to the occasion. The 
little stranger can be kept warm 
in the leg of a pair of flannel 
trousers. It has been done. 
Still one cannot blame poor 
Mrs Keeling if she did shrink 
from finding herself with no 
woman to give help when her 
days were accomplished. What 
probably delayed the ships at 
the Downs was the reluctance 
of the wife to risk all that was 
implied in the adventure she 
had undertaken, and the un- 


willingness of the husband to 
disregard her feelings. Be that 
as it may, their scheme broke 
down. They must needs choose 
between being separated for a 
time or losing a lucrative post. 
Now Keeling really did decide 


to obey. He made his com- 
plaint of harsh letters from 
his employers, but he com- 
plied, and Mrs Keeling was not 
to have the honour of being 
the first of Anglo-Indian ladies. 
The pacified Company was not 
extreme to mark his transgres- 
sion. It assured him that if 
he would only carry out its 
orders in future all would be 
forgiven. What Mrs Keeling 
said about the Governor and 
Company of the Merchants of 
London is not to my know- 
ledge recorded. She stayed 
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behind, and the general sailed 
alone. 

That he went in no cheerfyl 
mood, and that he brooded 
over his grievance, might be 
taken for granted—even if we 
had no evidence that he did, 
We know abundantly that his 
mood grew more bitter, and 
his discontent was not in the 
least concealed. He and the 
Lord Ambassador Roe could 
not well be on pleasant terms, 
Sir Thomas was too much a 
gentleman, and withal had too 
much sense and good nature 
to make grievances and record 
useless complaints. But we 
have enough from his own 
hand to show that he and the 
general were in strained re- 
lations on the way out. The 
Company had soon good cause 
to be aware that Keeling was 
not reconciled. He drew up 
a protest and sent it back to 
them when he sailed in March, 
and he repeated it all from 
Saldanha, which we now call 
Table Bay. Our Saldanha is 
not theirs. The general gave 
the Company a piece of his 
mind. He told it that he had 
often had conferences abroad 
with merchants—i.e., the fac- 
tors resident in India—on the 
Company’s unwillingness to per- 
mit them to have their wives 
with them; that they thought 
the most Christian course was 
to do so, both for health, 
safety of the Company’s goods, 
faithfulness in business, pr 
longed life, and prevention of 
scandal to religion. He added, 
so the Court Minutes record, 
other considerations, instancing 
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the great disorders of the fac- 
tors ab Bantam. It was their 
head station, not only in the 
islands but for the whole East 
in that time. It was also a 
hotbed of disease and a sink 
of iniquity. Some of the Com- 
pany’s officers, Best being one, 
had recommended that the 
factory should be moved to 
Jaccatra. An English house 
was established there, but it 
came to little good. The day 
was not far off when the ruth- 
less Dutch Governor-General 
Coen, who was always thor- 
ough, was to swoop down 
on Jaccatra, burn it off the 
face of the earth, and found 
Batavia on the ruins. We 
lingered on in Java, but 
only under the shadow of the 
Dutch. 

The Company minuted the 
letter, “so passionately and 


feelingly written,’ in a tone 


of tender kindness. They felt 
for him at the office, they 
deeply sympathised ; but busi- 
ness is business. He had been 
got off in the end, and all was 
night as right could be. To a 
certain extent it was. Keeling 
landed Roe in good time. 
Powers had been given him 
to remove unfit persons from 
the factories, and he made use 
of them. He and the Lord 
Ambassador cannot well have 
cared a farthing if they never 
met again. Keeling, after wind- 
Ing up his business at Surat, 
aking changes in the staff of 
factories, and so forth, sailed 
for Bantam. On his way down 
the Malabar Coast he met and 
captured three Portuguese ves- 
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sels. The Viceroy at Goa had 
thought fit to assail first Best 
and then Downton at Swally. 
Therefore the Company’s cap- 
tains went on the rule that 
whenever they met a Portu- 
guese they were going to be 
attacked. They had strict 
orders from James I. to abstain 
from all aggressions, but were 
free to defend themselves. The 
Portuguese had begun, and 
must take the consequences of 
their acts. From the coast of 
Malabar he went on to Java, 
and began to supervise from 
headquarters at Bantam. It 
does not appear that he did 
any harm, though complaints 
were made of his ‘‘ injustices.” 
That was a matter of course. 
But neither does it appear that 
he did any good. Perhaps he 
could do none. It was easy 
enough to name a superior 
*‘ general,” but the Company 
was not ripe for a governor on 
the Dutch model. Their man 
had neither the jurisdiction, nor 
the support of law-courts, nor 
the command of warships and 
soldiers, which made the au- 
thority of Pieter Both, Reynst, 
and Coen so effectual. 

It was not, to be sure, be- 
cause he felt unable to do as 
much as he would have wished 
that Keeling grew so restless 
and persisted so doggedly in 
demanding his recall, that the 
Company was worried into al- 
lowing him to come home in 
1617. In kis final letter of 
remonstrance, he had ended by 
again asking that his wife 
might 'be allowed to join him 
with one attendant, “after her 
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lying in.”’ She could come, he 
said, by the next ship. The 
Company would not alter its 
policy, and as Keeling was 
resolute not to be reconciled 
to five years’ separation, he 
was allowed to return. As he 
was appointed Captain of Cowes, 
and died in that post in 1620, 
it would appear that the King 
at least did not think he had 
behaved badly. Neither pro- 
bably did the Company. Did 
the Company itself do wrongly ? 
The question is not one to be 
answered offhand. It did make 
the “disorders of the factors 
at Bantam ”’ and elsewhere in- 
evitable, and that was an evil. 
On the other hand, could it 
safely have allowed English 
women to go east and English 
children to be born in its fac- 
tories before it possessed for- 
tified establishments ? The 
Dutch set about getting them 
from the beginning, and so 
soon as they had a town of 
their own at Batavia, they 
sent out young women to be 
married to their servants just 
to fix them abroad. The Lon- 
don Company, very strongly 
advised to that effect by Roe, 
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would not follow the example, 
on the ground that fortifica- 
tions and soldiers eat up profits. 
The Ambassador and the mer- 
chants could point to the finan- 
cial distress caused by heavy 
expenses of installation, which 
did for a time seem to put the 
Dutch Company in some danger 
of bankruptcy, as a warning. 
As usual, there is much to be 
said on both sides. One thing, 
however, may be affirmed with 
confidence. A body so de 
pendent on kings so weak as 
were James I. and Charles I, 
disliked for its privileges by 
English rivals, looked upon with 
no friendly eyes by Parliament 
as being a royal monopoly, 
could not have lived through 
the troubled years of the great 
civil wars if it had seen its 
profits drained away in India 
by the cost of fortifications and 
the pay of soldiers. It had to 
live by putting every shilling 
it could dispose of into its 
trade. And if the Company 
had gone down in bankruptcy, 
to be replaced by a swarm of 
unorganised adventurers, how 
would it have been for us 1 
the East ? 








THE TITTLEMICE. 


BY “ BARTIMEUS.” 


‘‘ Little Tommy Tittlemouse 
Lived in a little house ; 
He caught fishes 
In other men’s ditches.” 


I CONFESS to a considerable 
curiosity about the hero of the 
above ballad. My introduction 
to him is of recent date. I owe 
it to a certain small boy whose 
years do not exceed the lines 
innumber. The book in which 
this literary gem appears was 
thrust into my hands with the 
invitation, ‘‘ Wead dat to me.” 
I complied, also with a number 
of encores, and the more I 
read the more I was intrigued. 
Obviously Mr Tittlemouse was 


enshrined in the nursery lore 
of successive generations for 


one of two reasons: either 
because he lived in a little 
house, or because he caught 
fishes in other men’s ditches. 
Now there is nothing very dis- 
tinctive about living in a little 
house. It is the lot of nine- 
tenths of humanity. In fact, 
What with the servant problem 
and rates and taxes—no, it 
must be the other peculiarity. 
He caught fishes in other 
men’s ditches. He was in 
fact what the pedant would call 
4 poacher. Perhaps he had 
leave from the other men to 
fish in their ditches. It doesn’t 
Say. Possibly the other men 
didn’t care if he fished in their 
ditches or not. In which case 


—Nursery Rhyme. 


he would be rather like a 
number of people of my ac- 
quaintance who live, not in 
houses at all, but in ships, and 
get a vast amount of pleasure 
out of other men’s ditches. 


In certain of the more remote 
parts of the world there are 
places which, from the point 
of view of sport, the Navy 
has grown to regard as its own 
preserves. Because of their 
inaccessibility and other draw- 
backs the Navy is probably 
welcome to them as far as the 
rest of the world is concerned. 
Their whereabouts are handed 
down from generation to gene- 
ration by word of mouth, and 
occasionally by note-books in 
faded manuscript embellished 
by chartlets drawn with con- 
scientious accuracy. 

One of these comes to mind. 
It concerns some snipe-marshes 
about a thousand miles up the 
Yangtse. Its writer, with char- 
acteristic indifference to the 
gratitude of posterity, did not 
even take the trouble to sign 
it. But, taking my turn after 
twenty years of readers had 
thumbed its brittle pages, I 
had a vision of him, whoever 
he was, sitting under his pocket- 
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handkerchief of an awning, 
smoking an after-dinner pipe 
with his dog’s head resting on 
his slippered feet, scratching 
away not very handily with a 
fountain-pen for the benefit 
of his unknown successors. I 
am not sure though that it 
was a fountain-pen. Possibly 
they were not invented then. 
These places—they are not 
confined to snipe - marshes: 
fishermen have their rivers— 
exercise a strangely compelling 
magnetism upon some. It is 
due, I think, not merely to the 
sport. There is the illusion 
that comes while piling up a 
record bag or basket, that the 
place is yours. A Korean 
marsh, stretching from horizon 
to horizon, holds not a soul 
but the occupants of your skiff. 
And the geese, flighting in the 


dawn, fly low over you out of 


sheer curiosity. There is no 
host and no guest, no keeper 
or ghillie to terrify the novice. 
The pursuit of game is, in its 
essence, the most primitive of 
all forms of sport, and demands 
these untrammelled conditions 
to be enjoyed to the uttermost. 
Perhaps this is why men who 
would scorn to employ the 
same tactics as a means of 
obtaining promotion descend 
to wangle and nepotism, and 
even invoke the aid of their 
wives’ influential relations to 
get back to a station where one 
of these preserves, visited per- 
haps in their youth, still calls 
with its insistent charm. 


As far as fishermen are con- 
cerned, Labrador and New- 
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foundland abound in _ thege 
happy hunting-grounds. I have 
also seen a certain officer’s eyes 
kindle almost with tenderness 
over reminiscences of New Zea- 
land lakes lapped in solitude, 
where fifteen-pound trout feed, 
not as other trout feed, singly, 
but in shoals like mackerel. 
Another shipmate has hinted 
in a moment of post-prandial 
expansion, of a trout stream, 
in Sardinia of all places, which, 
according to him, had no equal 
in Europe. But he kept its 
precise whereabouts to him- 
self. It was a little stream, he 
said, a little, little stream, and 
he hoped to go back there some 
day and catch the rest of the 
trout with which it teemed. 

For my part I am content 
with Newfoundland. A river 
in the North-East Corner, 4 
solitude as it were in the midst 
of solitude, lake linked with 
lake by miles of rushing river, 
and bordered to the water's 
edge by hemlocks. 

In the far-off days of the 
Newfoundland Fishery Patrol, 
this lonely river enjoyed much 
the same popularity amongst 
naval fishermen as the Dee, 
Tweed, or Usk at home. The 
salmon were much smaller (a 
fifteen-pounder was a big fish), 
but there were plenty of them, 
and on an 11-feet rod gave all 
the sport that any one could 
wish. Happily for us one of 
these Fishery Patrollers, fol- 
lowing the example of the 
“China - bird” altruist, had 
compiled most valuable notes 
which, with a chart of the 
river (every snag and pool 
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carefully marked for miles), 
we pored over most of the 
way north from Bermuda. By 
we I mean the fishing enthu- 
siasts. The remainder of the 
mess confined their interest 
(and comments) to lurid de- 
scriptions of the insect pests 
—sand-fly, black fly, mosqui- 
toes, and cariboo-fly—common 
to these parts. 

The night prior to our arrival 
we spent overhauling our flies 
and casts. A year’s cruising in 
the tropics, from which we had 
come, had done nothing to 
improve the quality of the 
latter. In fact, I think we 
had all, at some time or other, 
used them in salt water in a 
desperate attempt to hook a 
grey snapper, a fish that for 
sheer uncanny sophistication 
beats a Test trout. A glum- 


faced trio sat round the ward- 
room table soaking and testing 
lengths of gut that snapped 


right and left. Moreover, the 
notes said that the correct fly 
to use was a small “Silver 
Doctor,” and we could only 
muster five between us. We 
had a passenger on board for 
the trip, Dr Grenfell—‘‘ Gren- 
fell of Labrador ’—who came 
to our assistance with a cast or 
two and studied the chart as 
it lay unrolled on the ward- 
room table. 

ki I remember that river,” he 
said ; “TI crossed it in the 
winter of 03. It was frozen 
then. I shot a white fox 
there.” 

He put his finger on a spot 
on the left bank where the 
Tiver widened into a lake. The 
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following day I reached that 
spot—a spit of shale and reed 
that had escaped from the 
overwhelming burden of the 
forest; I wondered by what 
mysterious process of memory 
he could identify, after nearly 
twenty years, that pin-prick 
in the vast wilderness. I shall 
remember it because we nearly 
covered it with the corpses of 
salmon, laid out in neat rows 
for the gratification of the grey 
sky and the overshadowing 
larches. And one of those 
salmon was my first. Perhaps 
it was Dr Grenfeil’s first white 
fox. He didn’t tell us. 

We anchored not far from 
the mouth of the river shortly 
after dawn, and after a hasty 
breakfast the Captain, First- 
Lieutenant, Sub, and myself, 
representing the angling fra- 
ternity of the ship, embarked 
in the whaler. The notes had 
warned us that some measure 
of protection against flies was 
desirable. They recommended 
a blend of sweet-oil and tar, 
liberally smeared over all ex- 
posed portions of the person. 
An alternative was a veil of 
mosquito-netting and gloves, 
which all of us but the Sub 
had adopted. He, with the 
hardihood of youth, scorned 
any form of protection, and 
insisted that mosquitoes didn’t 
like him. We were inclined to 
accept his theory when we saw 
his face at the conclusion of 
the day’s fishing; it must have 
been a peculiarly vindictive 
dislike. 

The entrance to the river 
was silted up with stones and 
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boulders to such an extent 
that we were unable to beach 
the whaler. We had perforce 
to wade ashore, and while 
this operation was in progress 
we saw to our consternation 
the smoke of a fire curling up 
behind a screen of elders. Rob- 
inson Crusoe, confronted by 
the imprint of Friday’s foot in 
the sand, was not more aston- 
ished than we. And a mo- 
ment later the bushes parted and 
a@ young man, clad in an over- 
all and unmistakable trench- 
boots, stepped towards us. His 
chin was white with lather, and 
he waved a shaving-brush with 
a gesture of friendly greeting. 
He was followed by another 
young man with a pipe in his 
mouth, and his hands in his 
pockets, who approached with 
the air of a rather shy school- 
boy about to enter a drawing- 
room full of company. 

We halted uncertainly 
(Heaven knows what remote 
whisper of our past prompted 
that hostile uncertainty), while 
the captain instinctively took 
the van of the procession. 
With the ship lying at anchor 
behind us our identity, at all 
events, did not require en- 
larging upon. However, he 
introduced us gravely. ‘Pleased 
to meet you,” said the first 
stranger, and waved his com- 
panion forward. ‘‘ This is Cap- 
tain M . My name’s S—. 
Government Survey. Come 
right along to the camp.” We 
accompanied them through the 
bushes to a clearing beside 
the river, where two tents 
formed a background to a 


fire, round which half a dozen 
men sat at breakfast. 

“Chief,” said our guide, 
“these officers are going fish- 
ing. You reckon to know this 
river. Tell them all about it.” 

A tall old man detached him- 
self from the group and came 
towards us. He was a full- 
blooded Indian, with the 
straight back and sombre 
dignity of his fast-vanishing 
race. He refrained from s0 
much as a glance in our direc- 
tion, but sat down on a stone 
and filled and lit a pipe, which 
he proceeded to smoke with 
melancholy abstraction. We 
stood in a semicircle before 
this mute oracle, while he 
sucked at his pipe and gazed 
at the narrowing reaches of 
the river and the blue misti- 
ness of the hemlocks. 

At length he grunted and 
turned his seamed old face 
towards us. ‘‘ Which is the 
best fisherman of the four ? ” 

We were silent. Not that 
any of us had any misgivings 
on the subject, but being Eng- 
lishmen we were loath to voice 
our conviction aloud in the 
presence of the other three. 

“‘T will take the best fisher- 
man of the four. He will walk 
seven miles and catch fourteen 
salmon.” 

The oracle having spoken, 
resumed his pipe and contem- 
plation of the far-off trees. 

We looked at each other 
doubtfully, and fell to putting 
up our rods. There was al 
awkward silence. Finally the 
oracle grunted, rose from his 
rock, and stalked back to the 
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fire. We gathered afterwards, 
to our consternation, that in 
our modesty we had hurt his 
feelings. He was a Chief, the 
last of his tribe, and a very 
od man: so old that the 
members of the Survey, whose 
guide he was, were apprehen- 
sive that death would claim 
him before the Survey was 
finished—in which case they 
laughingly assured us _ they 
would all get lost. 

However, he had two sons, 
handsome half-breeds, mute as 
their sire and tough as oak- 
chips, who were deputed to act 
as our guides. The elder, 


realising by some subtle in- 
tuition that the Captain was 
the ‘‘ Big Smoke ” of our party, 
silently launched a small dory, 
motioned the Captain into it, 
and set off up-stream, poling it 


against the current with aston- 
ishing speed. They vanished 
round a bend in the river before 
we could ag much as shout 
“Tight line ! ” 

The remainder of us set off 
on foot after our guide in the 
wake of the vanished dory. 
The trees and undergrowth 
grew in a dense screen to the 
edge of the water on either 
bank. Weprogressed up-stream, 
wading in single file, for about 
a mile. At length our guide 
halted and pointed at the tail 
of a pool with a grunt. 

“One,” he said, and held 
up a brown finger. We left 
the Sub to flog that pool, and 
the First - Lieutenant and I 
Pressed on with the half-breed. 
The river was shallow, not 
above five feet at its deepest, 
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running swiftly and silently 
through that eternal forest. 
Here and there where a tree 
had fallen there were little 
clearings, miniature glades car- 
peted with fern and moss. 
But they led nowhere, and the 
green twilight of the firs closed 
about them jealously. The 
movement of the running water 
seemed to intensify the soli- 
tude. It was beautiful with an 
apparently lifeless austerity. It 
reminded me of the conclud- 
ing lines of one of Rupert 
Brooke’s ‘ Letters from Amer- 
ica’: ‘The land is virginal, 
the wind cleaner than else- 
where, and every lake new- 
born, and each day the first 
day. The flowers are less con- 
scious than English flowers. 
The breezes have nothing to 
remember. . . . One misses the 
dead.’”’ And so, it seemed, one 
can’t have everything in this 
world. To achieve that com- 
plete solitude which is the 
essence of sport one must forgo 
even ghosts. No naiad ever 
bathed in those quiet pools 
beneath the hemlock branches ; 
no water-sprite dangled his toes 
under the little waterfalls tum- 
bling over the grey boulders. 
There was never a kelpie in 
the length and breadth of the 
river. 

“Two,” said the guide ab- 
ruptly, and pointed to the long 
straight reach up which we 
were wading. 

The First-Lieutenant and I 
tossed up, and he and the guide 
pressed on into the unknown, 
leaving me to solitude and the 
unnerving anticipation of catch- 
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ing my first salmon alone. I 
tied on one of my two “Silver 
Doctors,” apprehensively tested 
my frayed and ancient cast for 
the last time, and began cast- 
ing. For upwards of five min- 
utes nothing happened. The 
mosquitoes hummed viciously 
in a thin cloud round my mask 
of netting, and I fell to won- 
dering how the Sub was faring, 
when, in response to a long 
cast across the stream, I saw 
a dimple on the surface such 
as a small trout might make 
in rising. Then my 10 ft. 6 
in. split-cane trout rod bent 
double: I had a glimpse amid 
spray of a silver side and flash- 
ing tail—the reel uttered a 
brief purr and everything slack- 
ened. My cast, minus the Silver 
Doctor, floated back in my 
face. It was my first salmon, 
and I had lost him! Ten— 
fifteen — twenty pounds — it 
didn’t matter. I had lost 
him, and I felt weak in the 
knees. I crawled on to a 
boulder and commenced to knot 
on another length of gut. But 
it was some time before I suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing what 
under normal circumstances the 
average fisherman can do with 
numbed fingers in the dark. 
If the truth be known, my 
hands were trembling in a 
paroxysm of what must have 
been first cousin to that psy- 
chological mystery, “Salmon 
fright.” 

I left that pool to my first 
salmon and my last Silver 
Doctor but one, and a few 
hundred yards farther on 
hooked another. 
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I find myself marvelling a 
the matter-of-fact calm with 
which I write these momentous 
words. The wild leap of the 
heart, the gibbering reminders 
to myself (aloud) to “ drop the 
point of the rod when he 
jumps,” the ecstatic vision of 
that ten-pounder suspended— 
it seemed indefinitely—in mid- 
air; the thwack! as he re- 
sumed his normal element, and 
the reassuring whirr of the reel 
as he made off down-stream. 
After all, what of it ? What of 
the fact that he was complete 
master of the situation, and 
went where he listed in a series 
of ungovernable rushes? He 
was hooked and the cast was 
holding. The minutes passed 
and the gut still held. Again 
and again the reel half-emptied 
and mechanically filled again. 
We explored silent pools and 
brawling rapids, sunken logs 
and foaming cascades, not in 
any spirit of voluntary investi- 
gation on my part, but with a 
frantic urgency—deaf, speech- 
less, breathless, wet to the 
waist, blinded by perspiration. 

Finally, on the shores of a 
tiny beach of gravel, six feet 
long by a foot wide, I slipped 
the gaff under him, lugged 
him on to the bank, and cast- 
ing down my rod, flung myself 
upon my prize and clasped him 
in a warm embrace, prompted 
not so much by affection as 
terror, lest he should flop back 
into the river and escape. 

Later in the day I found it 
possible before an audience, to 
land a salmon without the ac- 
companiment of these bizarre 
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antics and the rather one-sided 
dialogue I discovered myself 
croaking in a voice cracked 
with excitement. One grows 
blasé, I suppose. But the fore- 
going details record the capture 
of a first salmon. Man in his 
frailty may perhaps forget his 
first love. But the memory of 
his first salmon surely accom- 
panies him, if he be a fisherman 
at heart, into the darkness and 
oblivion of the grave. 

He proved something of an 
incubus, that first salmon of 
mine. I carried him for some 
distance, and then, reaching a 
likely spot for another cast, 
looked about for somewhere 
to deposit my burden while I 
fished. It sounds absurd, but 
there was literally nowhere to 
put it. The forest grew dense 
to the water’s edge, necessi- 
tating continuous wading. All 
the boulders were submerged. 
Thung it on a larch finally, and 
the branch sagged till my prize 
dangled in the water, waggling 
its tail in the current with an 
eerie similitude of life. It was 
impossible to fish and watch 
it simultaneously. I thought 
of pushing it into the bushes 
that fringed the water, but was 
apprehensive an otter might 
fob me when my back was 
turned. In any case, I might 
have some difficulty in finding 
it again. I once knew a man 
who, in order that nothing 
should mar his blissful contem- 
Plation of his favourite trout 
stream, removed his false teeth 
and laid them (he thought con- 
spicuously) on the bank of the 
tiver, Then a trout rose up- 
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stream, and he stalked it. As 
he was transferring it to his 
creel another rose, and pres- 
ently another. Half an hour 
had elapsed before he remem- 
bered his teeth. MHastily he 
retraced his steps, but com- 
pletely failed to find them. 
As he said, it was unlikely that 
any one would regard them as 
treasure trove, but the fact 
remained that he never found 
them again. A river is a con- 
fusing place. However, to re- 
turn to my salmon. I passed 
my handkerchief through his 
gills and hung him on my 
belt like a sporran, and he kept 
getting entangled with my legs. 
I tried suspending him round 
my neck, and he nearly choked 
me. To make matters worse, I 
presently caught another (while 
No. 1 lolled precariously athwart 
a fallen tree), and, casting at 
random in the same pool, actu- 
ally brought a third to my 
clumsily-wielded gaff. Between 
them they weighed nearly 40 lb., 
and I festooned them about my 
person with a kind of despairing 
exaltation. The First-Lieuten- 
ant and the guide had long van- 
ished from sight in the direction 
of the North Pole, but I decided 
to pursue them and transfer 
my burden to the latter before 
I cast another fly. By the time 
I had overtaken them I had 
parted with my triumphant 
frenzy. I felt more like an 
overworked fishmonger than a 
successful angler. 

In the course of my journey 
I passed a place where a shallow 
tributary entered the main 
stream. It was scarcely a 

U 
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river at all: a marshy tunnel 
beneath the overhanging bran- 
ches of trees. Patches of sand 
at the side bore footprints, and 
from flattened tussocks and 
dislodged clumps of moss I 
saw that the dory had been 
hauled up the tributary, which 
I therefore concluded connected 
the river with a lake. Here it 
transpired later the Captain was 
fishing. 

I overtook the First-Lieuten- 
ant at length where the main river 
emerged from another lake, a 
misty and featureless expanse of 
water stretching away into the 
desolation of the uninhabited 
unknown. He was standing 
thigh-deep in a wide pool below 
which the river fled brawling 
over a shallow bed of boulders. 
He was playing a salmon, and 
as I approached it jumped. 


Instantly another leaped into 
the air not five yards from me, 
and as it struck the water two 
more jumped at the head of 


the pool. The air seemed to 
be full of leaping salmon, as in 
one of those fantastic night- 
mares that sometimes come to 
fishermen. The phantasma- 
goria was intensified by the 
motionless figure of the guide, 
who stood as if part of the 
landscape with the water rip- 
pling against his legs, and his 
sombre face in a halo of mos- 
quitoes as expressionless as a 
hewn image. Only his eyes 
moved, following the zigzag- 
ging V where the line cut the 
water. 

I waited until the fish was 
landed and drew near. 

“What luck ? ” I shouted. 
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The First-Lieutenant, with 
a dégagé gesture, invited my 
inspection of a spit of gravel 
at the side of the river, Here, 
laid out like a platoon of pros- 
trate infantry, were seven sal- 
mon. I added my contribu- 
tion to the rear rank, and 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

The First - Lieutenant pro- 
duced a flask, and we lit our 
pipes. I told him about the 
twenty-pounder I had lost, and 
he told me about one he had 
lost whose weight he estimated 
at twenty-five pounds. It was 
his flask, so I let it go at that. 

I have made mention of our 
veils. They were improvised 
from mosquito - netting, and 
were crudely effective except 
when the wind blew a part 
against one’s cheek; _ then 
“Ping!” and the swift stab 
that followed proclaimed their 
limitations. The mosquitoes 
were reinforced by cariboo-fly, 
an insect that not only punc- 
tures the skin, but contrives 
to remove a piece bodily. The 
First-Lieutenant, who had torn 
his veil, swore that his assailants 
flew off each time with a frag- 
ment of his person to an adjoin- 
ing tree, sat on a branch while 
they devoured it, and returned 
for another “ cut off the joint.” 
The lower part of his face and 
his collar certainly looked as if 
he had survived a clumsy but 
determined attempt to cut his 
throat. 

We presently resumed fish- 
ing, the First-Lieutenant at the 
head of the pool, while I took 
the tail. Below the pool was 
a stretch of rapid, and below 
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that again @ succession of 
narrow races separated by small 
waterfalls. I contrived to hook 
a fish just above the rapids, 
and simultaneously made the 
umerving discovery that a 
cariboo-fly had succeeded in 
getting inside my net. Both 
my hands were fully occupied 
with the light rod and reel, 
which incidentally was empty- 
ing at an alarming rate. The 
cariboo-fly, after a couple of 
hungry mouthfuls that met 
with no retaliation, presumably 
decided that he had got to 
heaven, and proceeded to make 
the most of it. The salmon, 


conjecturing, I suppose, that 
he was afflicted with a painful 
and very suddenly acquired 
gumboil, decided that the sea 
was the place for him. It took 
me twenty minutes to disillu- 
sion the pair of them, and I 


did it almost simultaneously. 
That is to say, I gaffed the 
salmon in the shallows, and 
sat on him while I dealt with 
the cariboo-fly. 

A thin rain began to fall, 
and a chilly wind crept down- 
stream out of the inhospitable 
north. When I returned to 
the pool, the First-Lieutenant 
was playing his tenth salmon 
(as he assured me with a 
triumphant shout), and the 
guide still stood, arms akimbo, 
with the water sluicing past 
his shanks, motionless as one 
of the larches. Then I pro- 
ceeded to lose fish. I lost them 
i every conceivable way known 
to folly and ill-luck. At the 
end of a couple of hours I had 
added two more to the platoon 
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and lost eight. The First- 
Lieutenant’s reinforcement con- 
sisted of four, when at length 
the Captain and his guide ap- 
peared, dragging the dory up 
the rapids. We desisted from 
our labours to greet him. 

“Time we started back,” he 
shouted as he got within ear- 
shot. Then in a chorus we all 
three yelled “‘ What luck ? ” 

“Ten,” said the Captain ; 
“but oh, my Lord, I lost a 
whopper.” 

The First-Lieutenant and I 
drew a long breath and started 
simultaneously. The Captain 
wasn’t interested. In fact, he 
interrupted the narratives with 
an urgent inquiry as to whether 
either of us had such a thing 
as a flask. 

“We ought to be getting 
back,”’ he said at length ; “ but, 
by Jove, I’d like to catch just 
one more.” 

We stood back from the 
water and gave him the pool. 
He fished it from end to end, 
but not a salmon moved. The 
two guides, standing side by 
side, watched him impassively. 
Finally, he looked at his watch. 

‘** How far have we come ? ” 
he asked the elder. 

“Three and a half miles,” 
was the answer. 

“Then we'd better start 
back,” said the Captain. 

We piled the salmon into 
the dory, and as we did so the 
First-Lieutenant chuckled. “I 
caught fourteen,” he _ said. 
“And by the time we get 
back we shall have covered 
seven miles. That’s what your 
father said the best fisherman 
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would do, wasn’t it?” he 
added, addressing one of the 
half-breeds. 

““ Yep,’’ was the laconic reply. 

“ That’s funny,’’ I said, ‘‘ be- 
cause if I hadn’t lost eight fish, 
I’d have caught fourteen.” 

“ lfi——”’ said the Captain 
dryly, shoving the bows of the 
dory into deeper water. ‘“‘ Take 
my advice and save that word 
for the Judgment Day. You'll 
want it then, like the rest of 
us.” 


We came upon the Sub a 
couple of miles down the river. 
We recognised him by his 
clothes, but I doubt if his 
mother (the garments in ques- 
tion having been purchased on 
the station) would have known 
him. He was still fishing vali- 
antly, although one eye was 


closed and his whole face looked 
as if he had had rather the worst 
of ten rounds without gloves. 
He was prepared, he said, to 
“walk back” his contention 


about mosquitoes. On the 
other hand, he had caught 
twenty-three salmon, and vowed 
they were rising to a coch-y- 
bondhu. We piled him into the 
dory amid the salmon, and gave 
him all the rods to hold. 


The light was failing a 
we came abreast the Survey 
camp, and their fire spread 
a comforting glow upon the 
beach. The whaler was wait- 
ing with the crew in “ night- 
clothing,”’ sitting patiently upon 
the thwarts. The sight of men 
we had parted with in the 
white working rig of a normal 
morning’s routine, now clothed 
in blue serge, brought the 
realisation, almost with a shock, 
that a whole day had swung 
through its orbit on board the 
ship. Somehow not even the 
waning daylight had served to 
remind one of the fact. And 
now, suddenly it seemed, we 
realised that those hours had 
fled for ever. The timeless 
day was no more than a 
memory. 

We weighed that evening, 
and as the ship’s bows swung 
round towards the open sea we 
caught a glimpse of the camp- 
fire of the Government Survey 
glowing redly on the fringe 
of the forest’s overwhelming 
solitude. We saw it for the 
last time; but it stands in 
our memories not so much 4 
symbol of farewell as a beacon 
to guide those of us who are 
destined to return. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


‘THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’—BIOGRAPHY OR 
PROPAGANDA 1—HARCOURTS INCONSTANCY—HIS HATREDS— THE 
DEATH DUTIES—THE ARREST OF THE IRISH BOLSHEVIKS—THEIR 
AIM: THE DESTRUCTION OF GREAT BRITAIN—THE SYMPATHY OF 
THE LABOUR PARTY—WHAT BOLSHEVISM MEANS—THE WARNING 


OF HUNGARY. 


IN a passage quoted from 
the ‘Life of Sir William Har- 
court,’ 1 Disraeli pleads for the 
study of political history. There 
is not much evidence of this 
study in Mr A. G. Gardiner’s 
two vast volumes. The subject 
has not been fortunate in his 
biographer. Mr Gardiner has 
been so long a writer of propa- 
ganda that he cannot write 
with deliberation or imparti- 
ality. He is enmeshed in the 
spider’s-web of leading articles, 
and he does not escape from it. 
He puts the burly form of Sir 
William Harcourt down upon 
the Procrustean bed of the 
Cocoa Press, and stretches or 
lops it according to his fancy. 
He judges all that Harcourt 
did or said over a long career 
by the standard of to-day’s 
Radicalism, He appears to 
believe that there exists a 
doctrine pure and undefiled, 
Which must be accepted whole 
by the devout Radical. Of 
his own superstition and pre- 
judice there is plain proof upon 
every page. He calls the de- 
claration that Jefferson Davis 
had made a nation “ lament- 
able,” though he appears to 
be a staunch Home Ruler in 
every quarter of the globe ex- 


cept in the Southern States of 
America, and he misses no 
opportunity of praising Lincoln, 
whose fame is based wholly 
and solely upon his hardy 
unionism. Nor can Mr Gardiner 
justify his inapposite admira- 
tion of Lincoln by asserting, 
as he does in one place, that 
Lincoln went into the war to 
liberate the slaves. In the 
political campaign of 1858, Lin- 
coln ‘‘ did not advocate eman- 
cipation. He made no demand 
for the liberation of the slaves 
then in bondage. He made no 
plea for negro citizenship.” 
When Judge Douglas charged 
Lincoln with being an “ aboli- 
tionist,” Lincoln was righteous- 
ly angry. Even when he signed 
the ordinance, he did it with 
reluctance, and the impassioned 
Home Rulers who pretend to 
worship at Lincoln’s shrine 
cannot hide their inconsistency 
under the pretext of abolition. 
So wherever you turn in Mr 
Gardiner’s book, you will find 
the unfairness and confusion 
characteristic of those who dwell 
in the tabernacles of the Radical 
Pharisees. In 1870 the biog- 
rapher divides the blame equally 
between France and Germany. 
Evidently he has no faith in 
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the explicit statements of Bis- 
marck. He knows only that 
the great heart of the Liberal 
Party does not beat in unison 
with France, whose action in 
the Ruhr proves conclusively 
that she must share the re- 
sponsibility of the Ems de- 
spatch. His inaccurate account 
of the dispute about the Ala- 
bama is the less excusable, 
because the true story is told 
at length in Fitzmaurice’s ‘ Life 
of Lord Granville.’ Mr Gar- 
diner’s detestation of Lord 
Cromer and Rhodes is intelli- 
gible. How should he appre- 
ciate the statesmanship of Lord 
Cromer or Rhodes’s idealism ? 
Yet we should not have thought 
that even Mr Gardiner would 
be so ignorant and offensive 
as to couple Rhodes and 
Whitaker Wright, or to betray 
so silly a prejudice as shines 
forth from the following words : 
“To this orgy of gambling the 
genius of Mr Rudyard Kipling 
gave the appropriate glamour 
of something that passed for 
patriotism.” Truly there is no 
cruder poison than cocoa to 
steal away the wits of man. 
Still more foolish does Mr 
Gardiner become when he de- 
scribes the scene which “the 
House of Commons presented 
when Harcourt rose to launch 
his indictment on the cipher 
telegrams.” As he penned the 
burning words he compared 
himself (we suppose) with Lord 
Macaulay expatiating on West- 
minster Hall at the trial of 
Warren Hastings. In spite of 
its showy pomp, Mr Gardiner’s 
rhetoric has neither point nor 
meaning. What are we to 
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think of such stuff as this ?— 
“The fashionable world does 
not often honour the Lower 
House with its attention, and 
the City ignores it.” Really! 
Who will believe such state- 
ments as these? ‘ But on this 
occasion the most brilliant 
women in society stood en 
queue to take their place in 
the ladies’ gallery, and crowds 
of Stock Exchange men stood 
humbly below waiting for a 
chance to get into the crowded 
galleries.”” How does Mr Gar- 
diner know all this? Did he 
go about, with note-book in 
hand, and interrogate these 
ornaments of the fashionable 
world? Not otherwise would 
he have won the right thus to 
cloud the popular judgment. 
“Two great issues were at 
stake,’’ says he, and this is 
the pith of the matter—‘“ the 
honour of the nation and the 
price of Chartereds ; and there 
could be little doubt which 
issue was of most moment to 
the brilliant throng inside and 
outside the House.” Of course 
Mr Gardiner devoutly believes, 
and would go to the stake for 
his faith, that none but 4 
Liberal of the Bournville school 
could ever care a jot for the 
national honour. It doesn’t 
matter much to anybody what 
Mr Gardiner thinks. But his 
solemn lack of humour does 
not fit him to be the biographer 
of Sir William Harcourt, who, 
with all his faults, knew how to 
laugh, and who did not live on 
liberal creeds all his life. 

In truth, Mr Gardiner is the 
complete Radical. He has 
drunk the poison pure and un- 
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defiled, and his malign senti- 
mentality is the proper cause 
of the disrepute into which 
Radicalism has fallen. He 
echoes the cant about Chinese 
labour which the enemies of 
South Africa invented, and he 
declares that the unprecedented 
overthrow of 1906 was due to 
Chinese labour and nothing 
else, Had he been more candid, 
he would have added that the 
ery of “‘ John, John Chinaman ” 
was taken up by the Tapers 
and Tadpoles of the party 
with half a heart and at the 
last moment, that the most 
of those who droned out the 
ditty didn’t know what it 
meant, and that the employ- 
ment of Chinamen in the mines 
of South Africa did not cease 
with Campbell-Bannerman’s ad- 
vent to power. The cant had 
paid the Radicals well, and 
there was an end of it. Worse 
stil: Mr Gardiner says that a 
heavy price was paid for Cham- 
berlain’s defence of the Union, 
when “thirty-five years later 
his son, engaged in carrying 
through a measure vastly in 
excess of that of 1886, stood 
upon a public platform and 
delivered a courageous defence 
of the reversal of the policy 
that his father had pursued with 
such fatal consequences to the 
peace and prosperity of the 
realm.” Was there ever such 
confusion of thought as this ! 
The price of his son’s disloyalty 
Was not paid for Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s courage and honour. 
A man cannot be held respon- 
sible for a son’s tergiversation. 
And does Mr Gardiner really 
believe that the son’s breaking 
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of the pledge he gave to Union- 
ism has brought peace and pros- 
perity to any part of the realm ? 
The devastation of Southern 
Ireland is not yet finished. 

Mr Gardiner then looks at 
the past with the eyes of a 
wee-free. He has imposed upon 
the prejudices of all the ages 
the prejudices of a post-war 
Radical sentimentalist. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that 
he has not given us a living or 
lively portrait of Sir William 
Harcourt. Harcourt is not an 
amiable or an attractive figure. 
He is not made more amiable 
by being dressed up in the 
clothes of a Liberal hot-gos- 
peller. He certainly was not 
a hot-gospeller, and it was only 
by subordinating his instincts 
to his opportunities that he 
became a Liberal at all. He 
was in reality a soldier of for- 
tune, though he bitterly re- 
pudiated the title when it was 
put upon him. He had a 
cynical contempt for consist- 
ency or reason. He was con- 
stant neither to persons nor 
to policies. He was an Eras- 
tian, who was prepared to dis- 
establish the Church in Ireland 
and in Wales. “I am,” he 
once said, “‘and always have 
been, and always shall be, a 
Whig,” though he takes no 
care to define what a Whig is, 
and though he never showed 
in what his Whiggism con- 
sisted save in love of office. 
But because he held that Glad- 
stone was not a Whig after 
his own pattern, he hated him 
with a persistent fury, served 
under him with unchanging 
zeal, and shed tears upon his 
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grave when he departed from 
this earth. “If we can do 
nothing else,” he wrote in 
1874, “‘ we can at least prevent 
Gladstone coming back with a 
motley crew of Home Rulers 
and Republicans, and I for one 
am much more content to 
bear the ills we have than fly 
to others that we know too 
well.” How bitterly he de- 
ceived himself! Again in 1874 
he declares that “the fate of 
the Liberal Party depends upon 
whether Gladstone chooses to 
get out of the sulks”; and he 
is ever alarmed that he who 
was presently his revered leader 
would ruin the cause of Liberal- 
ism. ‘“‘ Gladstone’s Will-o’-the- 
Wisp genius,” said he, “has 
been fatal to a party that he 
has never understood.” When 
Hartington took command he 
was a fervent supporter of the 
regent, and in 1876 was happy 
in the belief that Gladstone 
was gone for ever. ‘‘ There is 
no fear of a return from Elba,” 
he wrote. “... He has done 
two good things: he has dam- 
aged the Government much 
and himself more. At both 
of which I am pleased, and 
most of all at the last.” Alas 
for his optimism! Mr Glad- 
stone was presently back in 
the House and in leadership, 
and found a faithful devoted 
follower in Harcourt. 

After Gladstone, there was 
nothing Harcourt hated more 
fiercely than Ireland and the 
Irish. As he frankly says him- 
self, he detested them. For him 
it was a matter of pride that he 
had never taken Parnell’s hand, 
@ kind of pride to which none 
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of those aspired who greeted 
the ineffable Mike Collins ag 
friend and a hero. But though 
Harcourt kept his hand free 
from the contact of Parnell’s, 
he was ready to sacrifice Great 
Britain, just as far as he was 
bidden by Mr Gladstone, whom 
he loathed and who he thought 
would never come back from 
his Elba. When in 1886 Glad- 
stone broke up the Liberal 
Party that he might attempt 
to give Ireland Home Rule, 
Harcourt deserted the Whigs, 
with whom he pretended a 
sympathy, and followed the 
man who he hoped had gone 
for ever. As he was incon- 
stant in his loyalties, so he was 
faithless to his order. He 
belonged, by birth and tradi- 
tion, to the landed gentry, and 
he did more than any one of 
his time to destroy a useful 
and self-sacrificing class. Nor 
could he refrain from giving 
public advertisement to his 
recalcitrancy. He first entered 
Parliament and sat for many 
years as member for Oxford. 
Now there is no reason why he 
should have chosen Oxford, 
which lies (so to say) at the 
gates of Nuneham, which was 
his brother’s seat. Liverpool 
was eager to return him. But 
Harcourt elected to represent 
Oxford, and very naturally 
aroused the anger of his ever 
kindly brother. Nuneham was 
a Tory stronghold, the domain 
of a Tory squire. Edward 
Harcourt expostulated with his 
brother in vain. Mr Gardiner 
makes merry at the Tory’ 
expense, and seems not to 80 
that had William Harcourt 
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not been always deficient in 
taste, he would have found a 
constituency farther from home. 
We do not think that any one 
who reads the letters of Edward 
Harcourt can be in any doubt 
as to the side on which the 
reproach lay. 

Once upon a time Edward 
Harcourt complained to his 
brother, ‘‘ You have no landed 
ideas.” ‘“‘ You have the land,” 
replied Harcourt, “and may 
leave the ideas to me.” And 
to-day, as we read many hun- 
dreds of pages of Harcourt’s 
letters and speeches and articles, 
we ask ourselves, where then 
are the ideas? The ideas 
which Harcourt expresses with 
a facile volubility are generally 
the ideas of others. If ever 
he harboured such superfluities, 
he was ready to abandon them 
at the bidding of Gladstone or 
of Hartington or of Chamber- 
lain. He had not in him the 
faculty of leadership, which 
imposes ideas upon others. He 
was essentially a follower of 
other men, even in courses 
Which he did not approve, and 
the plot which prevented him 
from succeeding Gladstone was 
at once wise and just. To one 
cause only was he constant— 
the cause of Little England. 
He hated war, he disliked en- 
terprise, and he would always 
tather submit to aggression than 
draw the sword. And even here 
he was not wholly consistent, 
for he showed an eagerness in 
the Crimean War which the cir- 
cumstances did not justify. 

What claim, then, has he to 
& vast biography ? What did 
he do that needs so large an 
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explanation? He held many 
offices ; he wrote many letters 
to ‘The Times’; he was a 
tireless and angry correspond- 
ent. That he had a bad temper 
is obvious from Mr Gardiner’s 
book. It is also clear that, 
being bad-tempered, he re- 
sented in others the mildest 
expostulation. The result for 
the reader is an inevitable 
weariness. Nothing grows so 
easily stale as controversy and 
propaganda, and in _ these 
volumes we have not much 
of anything else. Even those 
who had borne Harcourt’s 
rough usage for many years 
revolted against it at the last. 
The test came when Mr Glad- 
stone was summarily dismissed 
by his subordinates. Nobody 
wanted Harcourt for a leader. 
He was too hard, too positive, 
too little capable of surprise 
to be tolerated by his col- 
leagues ; and though the secret 
of Lord Rosebery’s animosity 
towards him is not revealed, 
we doubt not that it was justi- 
fied. The one achievement of 
his life which stands out from 
the rest was an accident, and 
a maleficent accident. When 
he explained the death duties, 
which were the main and the 
worst feature of the Budget 
of 1894, he said: ‘‘ This, some 
years hence, will yield a large 
sum (between £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000), but for the present 
year not more than £1,000,000.” 
In thirty years these same 
duties amount to £48,000,000. 
And not only did they put that 
vast amount into the Treasury, 
they made a silent, unseen 
revolution, which has done an 
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infinite harm to the country. 
They broke up old estates and 
dispossessed or weakened old 
landlords. To the mind of the 
unthinking Radical this result 
appears admirable, no doubt. 
To those who wish to see their 
country happy and prosperous, 
it is a sinister tragedy. The 
landowners of England have 
for centuries done a noble and 
a useful work. They have 
administered a large depart- 
ment—the department of agri- 
culture—without reward and 
without friction. They have 
been content to receive 1 or 
2 per cent for the money in- 
vested in their land, where the 
brisk man of business demands 
5 or 6 per cent. They have 
been the fathers of the people, 
always ready to return rent in 
bad years, and to repair the 
ravages of time and storm. 
This is the race which the 
ignorance and animosity of 
Harcourt drove out of exist- 
ence, or so sadly impoverished 
as to impair their usefulness. 
It is no excuse for him to say 
that he did not foresee the 
result of his measure. As he 
was an empiric, like most poli- 
ticians, he probably knew not 
what he was doing. But the 
responsibility is his, and unless 
his death duties are presently 
taken off, then the whole of 
England will be at the mercy of 
profiteers, and a handsome tra- 
dition will be wholly obliterated. 

Such an achievement as Har- 
court’s might have been set 
forth in less than twelve hun- 
dred pages. Ha pede Herculem ! 
But Mr Gardiner spares us 
nothing. He sets the whole 
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figure before us from top to 
toe. He tells us that he hag 
sailed ‘‘ only from headland to 
headland, leaving the creeks 
and the inlets largely unex- 
plored.”” For what he has re- 
frained from doing we thank 
him. We wish only that he 
had exercised more stringently 
that art of selection which is 
the beginning of biography. It 
is a rash enterprise to fill two 
immense volumes with politi- 
cal controversy. The greediest 
reader cannot choose but plead 
for mercy. With what a relief 
in this desert of propaganda 
do we come upon an oasis of 
decent sentiment sincerely ex- 
pressed. In 1892 there had 
been some acquaintance be- 
tween Harcourt and Rhodes. 
“W. V. H. is delighted with 
him,’’ Mr Lewis Harcourt had 
written, “likes his hard sense 
and knowledge of affairs, and 
Says even Jingoism is tolerable 
when it is done on the cheap.” 
Four years later came the raid, 
and Harcourt poured out all 
his invective upon Rhodes’s 
head, and this is the answer 
which he got: ‘‘ Gwelo, Mata- 
beleland, May 13th, 1896. The 
enclosed explains my letter. 
It has come just as we start 
to try to make a junction with 
Buluwayo. We are 250 men, 
and the Buluwayo column 38 
500. There are about 6000 
natives between us and Bulu- 
wayo, and we may make 4 
mess of it. I should be sorry 
to think that you thought I 
was ‘capable, but not honest. 
I have tried to unite S. Africa, 
and no sordid motives have 
influenced me. You might say 
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yhy do I write? certainly not 
to mitigate your censure; but 
in case we come to grief, I 
wish you to know that I feel 
that, whatever you have said 
you have said from a sense of 
public duty, and that I hope 
you will understand in the 
future that I understand the 
reasons of your censure, though 
bitter, and I am still pleased 
to think that you had an affec- 
tion for me. But remove from 
your mind the idea of a sordid 
motive.” It is not difficult, if 
you compare this letter with 
Harcourt’s noisy speech, to 
decide which of the two is the 
greater or the honester—the 
man or the politician. 

When Sir William Harcourt 
was at the Home Office, he 
kept a vigilant eye upon the 
Trish dynamiters. These ami- 


able gentlemen were pursuing 


their craft of murder and arson 
unchecked. They had no griev- 
ance and no policy ; they sub- 
mitted merely to the lust of 
carnage; and they prepared 
their plans in the United States, 
Where they were free to come 
and go as they liked, and where 
once a year they received that 
loud encouragement which was 
known as twisting the lion’s 
tail. Harcourt had perforce 
to devote the greater part of 
his life to them. “I have sunk 
now into a head detective,” he 
Wrote to his son in February 
1884, “and go nowhere and 
see nothing.” On the same 
day he wrote a letter to Queen 
Victoria, in which he set forth 
very clearly the danger and 
the difficulty of the situation. 

The origin of these devilish 
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schemes,” said he, “is certain. 
They are planned, subsidised, 
and executed by the assassi- 
nation societies of American 
Fenians, who announce their 
intentions and advertise them 
openly in newspapers published 
without the smallest restraint 
in the United States. Your 
Majesty will remember that 
the Government addressed to 
the Government of the United 
States a strong remonstrance 
on this subject in the spring 
of last year. To this no reply 
was made at the time, but at 
the end of last month a reply 
of a most unfriendly character 
was sent through Mr Lowell, 
to which it is now proposed at 
once to send an energetic re- 
joinder in particular relative to 
the recent transactions. No 
other civilised country does or 
would tolerate the open advo- 
cacy of assassination and mur- 
der.” Truly no other civilised 
country would, and for forty 
years since Harcourt wrote his 
letter to the Queen, America 
has continued to harbour and 
to encourage the assassins of 
Ireland. She has done more 
than this. By putting pressure 
upon the weak Ministers of the 
Coalition, she has helped to 
destroy both Ireland and Great 
Britain. For this the respon- 
sibility belongs wholly to our 
own infirm and dishonest Minis- 
ters; but let it be remembered 
that, if our Ministers were 
treacherous, the United States 
did their best, for the sake of 
their own politics, to push 
England into the gulf. 
Ireland has got what she 
asked for, and murder and 
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arson are still the national 
industry. But the Free State, 
the spoiled child of the Empire, 
has the good fortune not to 
deal with the United States. 
London has now been the capi- 
tal of the assassination societies, 
the forum of all those who 
openly advocate arson and mur- 
der. The Free State is thus 
saved a vast deal of trouble. 
London is nearer to Dublin 
than is New York, and England 
has no reason of her own to 
protect the murderers. She 
rewards the gentlemen of the 
Free State, whose sole policy 
a year ago was to kill and to 
torture Englishmen, by pro- 
tecting them against the Re- 
publican assassins who have 
been at work in London. Not 
for many a year has so wicked 
and dangerous a gang been 
rounded up as has lately fallen 
into the Home Secretary’s net. 
Our present Government de- 
serves all the credit it can ever 
get for its wise and courageous 
action. The deed was well 
prepared and swiftly accom- 
plished. Arrests were made in 
England and Scotland of revolu- 
tionaries of the familiar type, 
who were conspiring to break 
the peace in Ireland and in 
Great Britain. The men and 
women arrested were deported 
to Ireland, where they will be 
interned under 14 ©. of the 
Restoration of Order in Ireland 
Regulations. The position was 
grave enough, and the English 
Government struck not a min- 
ute too soon. The activity of 
the Irish Republicans in Eng- 
land was increasing day by 
day. ‘‘ We are in possession,” 
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said Mr Bridgeman in his plain 
unadorned statement, “ of ma- 
terial clearly indicating the 
existence of a quasi-military 
organisation controlled by 4 
person calling himself Officer 
Commanding Britain, and of 
an intention on the part of 
that organisation primarily to 
do everything in their power, 
in co-operation with the Irregu- 
lars in Ireland, to overthrow 
the Free State Government, 
and also in certain contingencies 
to resort to acts of violence in 
this country in pursuance of 
its unlawful aims.” No one, 
except the Bolsheviks of the 
House of Commons and else- 
where, will pretend that Mr 
Bridgeman was not completely 
justified in doing what he has 
done. The arrested persons 
are all of Irish origin, and their 
own compatriots of the Free 
State demanded their arrest. 
“‘ They will be held in custody,” 
says Mr Bridgeman, “by the 
Free State Government in their 
own country. This seems, on 
the whole, after full considera- 
tion, the simplest and most 
effective method of dealing with 
these persons, who, claiming to 
be Irish, have so grossly abused 
our hospitality in this country.’ 

The main point is that these 
persons should be under lock 
and key. Whether they are 
safer in Ireland than in Eng- 
land we are not certain. Ire 
land is the home of tragi 
farce, and we have no assur 
ance that the miscreants, thus 
deported, may not presently be 
enlarged by the Free State, 
and set to weave another plot 
against this country. Wer 
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they shut up in England we 
should feel confident that they 
would not be allowed to go free, 
where they would, with suits 
of new clothes upon their backs. 
Happily there is no Mr Asquith 
in the present Government to 
shake them by the hand and 
to see that they were better 
fed than their guards. How- 
ever, they are in custody, and 
their papers have been ex- 
amined, and the peril of an 
Irish, Bolshevik, International 
plot is for the moment averted. 

Not only is the plot for the 
moment averted: its purpose 
is clear for all men to see. The 
Irish Republicans are attack- 
ing the Free State, it is true, 
but their ultimate aim is, as it 
has always been, the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire. 
When we were told in the old 
days that Ireland was a gallant 
nation, struggling to be free, 
we were asked to listen to a 
falsehood. Ireland cared then, 
as she cares to-day, for what 
she called “freedom,” merely 
that it might help her to 
achieve the purpose, kept 
steadily before her, of bringing 
Great Britain to ruin. Such 
was the ambition which ani- 
mated the dynamiters, the 
Fenians, Collins, and all of 
them. Whether it was envy 
Which inspired them or un- 
reasoning hate matters not a 
jot. The desire, the ambition 
were there, and the plea of 
self-government should have 
deceived nobody. The 110 
Men and women, now com- 
pelled to revisit their own 
shores, were doubtless closely 
allied with Moscow. What they 
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wanted has been plainly re- 
vealed to us by ‘The Morning 
Post,’ which for years has been 
the surest of our watch-dogs. 
A few days before the 110 
were arrested, we are told, the 
Trish Self-Determination League 
of Great Britain (what a name !) 
held a meeting in Clerkenwell. 
The monstrous Mr Art. O’Brien 
was in the chair, and there 
were gathered about him such 
bright spirits as Mme, Mar- 
kievicz and Dr Bernard O’Con- 
nor. Though we are not told 
what the chairman said, it 
is clear that neither Mme. 
Markieviez nor Dr O’Connor 
fell below what was expected 
of them. ‘‘ The finance of the 
Republican Forces,” said the 
lady, “‘was in safe hands, 
and they (the Free State) had 
not succeeded in getting but 
only a very small sum from 
the Republicans. Still more to 
come, and they looked forward 
now to a great rally of all true 
Republicans and to the ulti- 
mate downfall of the British 
Empire.” There has been a 
rally indeed, but not quite the 
rally which the lady expected. 

Meanwhile Dr Bernard O’Con- 
nor showed himself a true stal- 
wart. ‘First and foremost,” 
said he, “‘ they must pray, and 
pray earnestly night and morn- 
ing, as true followers of their 
religion, for the downfall of 
England and the British Em- 
pire.” But prayer evidently 
is not enough. “‘ Keep assist- 
ing with every pin- prick,” 
went on the seraphic doctor. 
“Mitcham, Willesden, Liver- 
pool were all pin-pricks, all 
part of the little game. In 
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Egypt the same arguments, the 
same state of affairs prevailed, 
but Egypt would still continue 
to worry and annoy England 
and her Ministers. . . . India 
will also enable the Irish to 
gain her independence sooner 
or later. Keep up quarrels, 
strikes.”” He seems a kindly 
soul, does Dr O’Connor, and 
the religion which he follows— 
the religion, no doubt, of peace 
and concord—must be proud 
of him. 

The internment of the 110 
gave Labour the chance, which 
it did not miss, to show its 
love and respect for the Empire, 
which it hopes shortly to govern 
and control. If the zealots of 
Labour are to be believed, a 
State exists merely as a place 
of sojourn for rebels. To inter- 
fere with the free exercise of 
rebels is, it seems, a crime 
against the inviolability of 
Labour. Mr Bridgeman’s plain 
statement of facts aroused a 
storm of protest from the 
benches whereon Labour dis- 
ports itself. It evoked the law, 
which in all other circumstances 
it is eager to evade. What 
its’ purpose is in all this we do 
not pretend to explain. On 
the great day in which it is 
called to rule the country, it 
will have to keep the peace 
after a fashion, or perish with 
the Empire it is powerless to 
control. If it is in love with 
anarchy, it would be better if 
it confessed its love at once. 
We should then know what 
measures to adopt. As it is, 
in the very act of condemning 
Bolshevism, with its tongue in 
its cheek no doubt, it hastens 


to the assistance of the first 
Bolshevists that come along. 
Yet the country will not be 
misled by the noisy clamourings 
of the Labour Party to under. 
rate the peril in which it stands. 
We know now that it is not 
the mere Irish whom we have 
to fight, but the Irish reinforced 
by all the champions of dis- 
order, who are stirring up strife 
between this and Moscow. Our 
salvation lies only in the firm- 
ness and vigilance of the Gov- 
ernment, and we hope that the 
Home Secretary and the law 
officers will never decrease their 
watchfulness, and will not ape 
the folly of their predecessors 
in pretending that an easy 
excuse may be found for what 
is called political crime. If 
there be such a thing as a 
political crime, it should be 
doubly punished, for, in the 
first place, it is a crime with- 
out a motive, and, in the second 
place, it reaches many miles far- 
ther in its effect than a simple 
crime, committed for private 
greed or private vengeance. 
The world hag had many 
warnings of late. It has seen 
what is the result of revolution 
in Russia and in Hungary. 
It has watched starvation and 
death overtake the foolish ones 
who thought that they could 
create a new world in an hour 
or a day or a week. The free- 
dom to do as they like, which 
the Bolsheviks impudently 
claimed, has ended, as it was 
bound to end, in devastation 
and tyranny. The hideous 
story of Russia is familiar t0 
us all, and there is in that vast 
country little hope of a happy 
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reaction. And now to rein- 
force the lesson of Russia there 
comes ‘ An Outlaw’s Diary,’ by 
Cecile Tormay (London : Philip 
Allan), to show what is the 
consequence of yielding to re- 
volution. This record of Hun- 
gary’s ruin is simple and poig- 
nant. The picture which it 
paints of utter hopeless misery 
should be seen by all doubting 
eyes. The revolution in Hun- 
gary, as in Russia, was the 
work of a few stealthy hands. 
It was not a popular rising: 
the poor, wretched, duped peo- 
ple had nothing to do with it. 
It merely shouted the foolish 
cries, which were put into its 
foolish mouths by the Jews, 
whose passion it was to destroy 
the country. In Buda-Pest 
the movement began, as it 
began elsewhere, with a triumph 
of the Radical-Socialists. Count 
Michael Kérolyi, who set him- 
self at the head of it, was a 
weak ambitious creature, who 
could not govern when he had 
destroyed. And he, after all, 
was nothing. He did but pre- 
pare the way for the infamous 
Bela Kun and the other apostles 
of subversion. The real de- 
stroyers of Hungary, as the 
Duke of Northumberland points 
out in a preface to Mme. Tor- 
may’s book, “‘were the Free- 
Masons, the International Free- 
thinkers’ Branch of Hungarian 
Higher Schools, and the circle 
of Galilee with its almost ex- 
clusively Jewish membership.” 
In Hungary, as elsewhere, it 
was but a mere handful which 
Wrought the havoc. And as 
Mme. Tormay tells her sad story 
from day to day, you wonder 
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with her why it was that no- 
body stayed the flood of re- 
volution. So little an effort, 
it seemed, was necessary at 
the outset. But then these 
settled upon the people the 
malign influence of words. A 
few Jewish agitators of hideous 
physiognomy —their portraits 
are as eloquent as the text 
—availed to befog the popular 
intelligence. The smooth and 
fatuous words of Count Michael 
K4rolyi, the Kerensky of the 
Hungarian revolution, filled the 
tired minds of the mob with 
false and dangerous hopes. A 
helpless inertia paralysed every- 
body, and life was turned to a 
nightmare of hardship and ter- 
ror. Brave men and women 
became cowards in a moment. 
A spirit of fear seemed to run 
through all classes. The masses 
of the people affected one an- 
other, as herds of animals are 
affected by panic. They who 
would have resisted an active 
foe succumbed to the spoken 
heresies of Jews and other aliens, 
as though nothing any longer 
was worth while. 

What strikes us most for- 
cibly in Mme. Tormay’s narra- 
tive is the dreariness of life as 
it is lived under a Bolshevik 
régime. There is hope for no- 
body and nothing. Ambition 
is dead, and there is no gracious- 
ness left in the world. And 
let it not be thought that one 
class suffers more than an- 
other. The class hatred which 
cries out, ‘‘ Death to the bour- 
geoisie,”’ compels the proletariat 
to die also. Hardship and 
misery are spread over a large 
surface and equally shared. 
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Here is a vivid sketch of the 
desolation produced in a few 
weeks by the poisonous doc- 
trines of the revolutionaries : 
“I went home along the banks 
of the Danube. A small lighter 
towed a long raft down-stream. 
A man sat on the stairs of the 
embankment, and his head was 
bowed between drawn-up knees. 
A child passed me, its bare feet 
wrapped in bits of old carpet, 
and the ends of the strings 
with which they were tied up 
dragged behind him in the mud. 
The shops were closed, and the 
streets were in darkness. At 
the edge of the footpath a 
queer little figure was alter- 
nately stooping and standing 
up. As I got nearer I saw that 
it was an old woman, clothed 
in an old-fashioned cloak of 
bead-work, and with a shabby 
bonnet on her head, who was 
searching among the garbage 
in the dust-bins that stood by 
the side of the street. A little 
basket hung on her arm, and 
she was collecting putrid bits 
of food.’’ And what compensa- 
tion is given for the misery 
that always follows in the 
train of Bolshevism? Here it 
is in Mme. Tormay’s words: 
“A crowd gathers, no one 
knows whence, and soldiers 
and sailors appear. Suddenly 
some one jumps up on a box 
and begins to make a speech. 
‘It is all the fault of the gentle- 
folk, the counts, the priests, 
and the bourgeois! They ought 
to be knocked on the head, 
every one of them!’ ” 

After filth and starvation 
comes suspicion. Everything 
is “ counter-revolution ” with 
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which the Communists do not 
agree. You must not speak of 
foreign occupation, or of the 
defence of the country; yon 
must not say “let us work 
that we may not starve”; all 
these things savour of counter- 
revolution. It is counter-revol- 
ution if a Galician Jew is pushed 
by accident in the street. As 
Mme. Tormay says, “ The s0- 
called unemployed are more 
powerful than those who work, 
and they are many. Their 
leader is Bela Kun, and they 
have plenty of money. Shirk- 
ing work is one of the best 
means to-day of earning one’s 
bread, and it is powerfully 
supported by a Government 
which distributes millions under 
the name of unemployment 
doles, while nobody will sweep 
the streets; snow and dirt 
grow in piles, and the garbage 
rots in the doorways.” 

Hungary rose in her strength 
at last and restored sanity to her 
broken people. We, too, might 
hope for recovery if the Irish 
and the other Bolsheviks who 
infest our cities were to suc 
ceed in their policy of destruc: 
tion. It is better to prevent 
than to cure, and the Govern- 
ment, in arresting and deport: 
ing 110 dangerous rebels, whose 
sole object was (and will be 
again if they are let out) the 
destruction of the British Em- 
pire, has given us proof of its 
watchfulness, and inspires us 
with confidence that it will not 
keep revolutionaries as pets oF 
risk the.safety of the country; 
merely that it may pose as the 
protector and the patron of 
political criminals. 
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